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India Seeking to Calm 
Asian Nuclear Tension 

f ^ Repeats Call for a No-First- Use Accord 
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NEW DELHI — India tried to cool 
regional tensions Sunday, repeating its 
call for a no-first-use weapons pact 
with Pakistan and a new global con- 
vention for nuclear disarmament. 

India also strongly denied a 
.Pakistani allegation on Sunday that it 
planned a new round of nuclear ex- 
plosions, insisting it stood by a newly 
declared moratorium. 

For its part, Pakistan tried to assuage 
. global concerns about a runaway arms 
race in South Asia 

Later, an Indian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said that an official at its 
embassy in Islamabad bad been at- 
tacked and badly beaten and that New 
Delhi had summoned Pakistan's am- 
bassador to protest The spokesman 
said the incident “had very disturbing 
connotations and was entirely unac- 
ceptable.” 

Earlier, India took a swipe at the UN 
Security Council for making “several 
unwarranted references** to India in its 
reaction to the tit-for-tat nuclear tests 
carried oat by Islamabad on Thursday 
and Saturday. 

“We are astonished that the council 
urges India not to conduct any further 
tests,” the Ministry of External Affairs 
said in a statement. “The prime min- 
ister has repeatedly stated that India 
will observe a voluntary moratorium 
and refrain from conducting tests.” 

Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee said after India conducted its 
first underground nuclear blasts in 24 
years — a total of five on May 1 1 and 
May 13 — that India was willing to 
hold talks with other nations to form- 
alize a new moratorium. 

The Indian Foreign Ministry urged 


multilateral involvement in establish- 
ing a new Nuclear Weapons Conven- 
tion along the lines of pacts to ban 
chemical and biological arms to deal 
with nuclear weapons in “a global 
nondiscriminatory framework,” 

India has kept out of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, which it says 
legitimizes nuclear arms in the hands 
of a few nations but forces others to 
renounce the option to build them. 

It also refused to sign the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty in 1996, ar- 
guing that it would permit the five 
powers to perfect ibeir arms with non- 
explosive techniques like computer sim- 
ulation, while holding others m check. 

India complains that neither treaty 
commits the five powers to disarm 
within a specified time. 

The Pakistani foreign minister, Go- 
har Ayub Khan, accused India in an 
American television interview of plan- 
ning a new round of tests that could 
further escalate their arms race. 

In an interview for the CNN pro- 
gram “Late Edition,'' Mr. Khan said 
he had received credible information 
that India was preparing a site in its 
eastern state of Orissa for a test in * ‘the 
first or second week of Jnly“. 

But an Indian government spokes- 
man said there were no such plans. 
“Not only are there no plans but this is 
absurd,” he said, when asked to react 
to Mr. Khan's comments. 

The Indian defense minister, George 
Fernandes, said in an interview to be 
broadcast Monday that India needed no 
more testing, but he was ambiguous in 
his reply on whether more could still 
come. 

See INDIA, Page 4 
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Pa kistan is greeting a garlanded Samar Mubarak, leader of the team that conducted nuclear tests, on Sunday. 

For Pakistan , a Symbol of Security 


By John Kifher 

New York Tones Service 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
Pakistan’s nuclear scientists were 
draped in flowers and hailed as na- 
tional heroes Sunday as they returned 
here from the Baluchistan Desert 
where they had set off atomic explo- 
sions that drew condemnation from 
around the world. 

The decision — despite the threat of 
sanctions — to match the nuclear tests 
this month of Pakistan's archrival, In- 


dia, and the euphoria that has gripped 
this country in the last few days can 
only be understood in terms of the 
blood feud that has preoccupied 
Pakistan for its half-century of exist- 
— ence. 

NEWS “There is a compet- 

ANALYSIS i J tive - c o m Pl e ? 

deep sense of insecu- 
rity about India," Eqbal Ahmed, a 
Pakistani scholar, said Sunday, “and 
nuclear weapons have become a sym- 
bol of security and competition with 
India.” 


The rise of Hindu nationalists to 
power in India worsened tensions over 
the key flash point — the disputed 
territory of Kashmir — and led to the 
Indian unclear tests earlier this month. 
But even in this context. Prime Min- 
ister Mian Nawaz Sharif s decision to 
go ahead with Pakistan's own tests 
came about through a complex inter- 
play of pressures from within his gov- 
ernment, the desires of the military and 
scientists, political rivalries and the Is- 

See PAKISTAN, Page 4 


U.S. to Back 
New Loans 
To Prop Up 
The Ruble 

Clinton Sees Lending 
By Aid Agencies as 
Underpinning Stability 


By David Sangu 

New York Times Sen 


Earthquake Relief Rushed to Afghans 

At Least SJ)00 Are Believed Dead in ‘Completely Flattened’ Villages . 
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f FAIZABAD, Afghanistan — Inter- 
national aid workers scrambled Sunday 
to bring help to a remote mountainous 
region of northern Afghanistan devast- 
ated by a powerful earthquake that 
killed at least 3,000 people. 

“The destruction was quite amaz- 
ing," the United Nations Coordinator 
for Afghanistan, Alfredo Witschi-Ce- 
stari. said return from Shar-i-Buzurg, 
the most seriously affected area. 

; “We saw a couple of villages that bad 
been completely flattened, but there- are 
probably more,” he said. “This is a 
mountainous region, and the force of the 
earthquake sent houses crashing down 
hillsides toward the valley below.” 

A UN official in Faizabad said that at 
least 2,500 had died after Saturday’s 
temblor, but that the toll would rise as 
reports of massive devastation were 
pouring in from surrounding areas. 
■Relief workers at nearby Rostak said 
^3j000 people had already been buried in 


the 36 hours since the quake, which 
flattened scores of villages and caused 
whole hillsides to collapse. 

Aid agencies were skeptical of earlier 
claims of up to 5,000 dead by the Afghan 
opposition, which is waging a civil war 
against die Islamic Taleban militia. 

The Taleban swept to power after 
seizing the capital, Kabul, in September 
19%, but its opponents still control 
parts of the north. . , 

The quake measured 7. 1 on die open- 
ended Richter scale and destroyed 
nearly 60 villages in the same remote 
region where at least 4,000 people died 
in a similar disaster in February. 

The UN said that the population of the 
entire region was thought to be 60,000 
and that half of the population lost their 
homes. 

By late Sunday, the weather in Fa- 
izabad turned cloudy and cold. Aid 
workers feared the area may get socked 
in, making it difficult to get supplies into 
the region. 


The quake was centered in a moun- 
tainous area, 45 miles (72 kilometers) 
west of Faizabad, the capital of Badakh- 
shan province. 

The United Nations and humanitari- 
an agencies have launched a major res- 
cue operation to provide assistance to 
the homeless. 

* ‘I think this is going to be worse than 
February for three reasons,” Mr. Wits- 
chi-Cestari said. 

“The magnitude of this earthquake is 
greater; a lot of houses were already 
badly damaged from the previous quake, 
and the affected area is larger,” he said. 

Aid workers traveling in the Russian 
built MI -8 helicopter spoke of one vil- 
lage being completely flattened, with 
homeless survivors huddling amid the 
rubble in makeshift tents. 

By late Sunday, fears were mounting 
as the weather worsened, with heavy rain, 
flooding, potential landslides and low 

See QUAKE, Page 4 


AGENDA 


Less Zesty? ‘Ginger’ 
Quits the Spice Girls 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — Geri Halliweil an- 
nounced Sunday that she was leaving 
the Spice Girls, but the all-female 
British pop group said they would 
keep on singing with four Spices. 

Ms. Halliweil, also known as Gin- 
ger Spice, cited “differences between 
us." "I'm sure the group will con- 
tinue to be successful, and I wish them 
all the best. P.S. I ’ 11 be back.” she said 
in a statement read by her lawyer. 

Reports that all was not well in 
Spice world surfaced Wednesday after 
Ms. Halliweil failed to appear with the 
group at a televised National Lottery 
Draw. She also missed concerts in 
Oslo on Thursday and Friday night. 

Emma Burnon (Baby Spice), Vic- 
toria Adams (Posh Spice), Melanie 
Chisholm (Sporty Spice) and Melanie 
Brown (Scary Spice) said the group’s 
U.S. tour, which starts June 14. would 
not be affected. 
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Geri Halliweil singing at a Spice 
Girls concert in Glasgow in April. 
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WASHINGTON — President Bill 
Clinton, fearing a meltdown of the ruble 
that could threaten the stability of the 
Russian government, said Sunday that 
the United States would support new 
international financial support for Rus- 
sia if it is unable ro meet is short-renn 
debts. 

Mr. Clinton’s statement, after a week 
in which investors fled the ruble, ap- 
peared to pave the way for a financial 
bailout of Russia by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

While U.S. officials refused to talk 
about the size of any new program, or 
when it might begin, analysts say Russia 
could require at least $10 billion to 
make up for huge shortfalls in oil rev- 
enue and tax collection. 

If an emergency package is required, 
it would mark the fourth time in nine 
months that the IMF has been called in 
to cobble together a bailout plan in the 
face of market panic. The Fund is 
already administering huge loan pro- 
grams in Thailand, Indonesia and South 
Korea. 

Mr. Clinton’s statement was released 
by the White House - ■* frenzied 
series of meetings an _ .tone calls 
that included discussi* •> .:»een Mr. 
Clinton and President Boris Yeltsin. 
Vice President AI Gore and Prime Min- 
ister Sergei Kiriyenko, as well as a visit 
to the U.S. Treasury by Anatoli Chu- 
bais, the former Russian deputy prime 
minister and one of the chief architects 
of its economic reforms. 

The statement was dearly timed to 
precede the opening of markets in Asia 
and then in Moscow. But Mr. Clinton’s 
statement was vague. It sa id simply that 
the United States would endorse “ad- 
ditional conditional financial support 
from the international financial insti- 
tutions, as necessary, to promote sta- 
bility and structural reform in Russia.” 

A senior U.S. official said Sunday 
that Washington did not endorse direct 
support to Moscow, of the kind it pro- 
vided to Mexico during the 1995 peso 
crisis. Instead, the aid would flow 
through the IMF and the World Bank, 
where the United States provides a little 
less than a fifth of the funds. 

“It is too early to know amounts or 
precise methods,” the official said, 
“which will depend very much on how 
the situation evolves. 

In the case of Mexico and the Asian 
crisis, Washington’s interests were 
primarily economic: stopping a "con- 
tagion effect" that could lead investors 
to flee emerging markets around the 
world. American officials say they have 

See LOANS, Page 21 


China’s New Go-Getters 

Laid-OffWorkers Cope by Starting Businesses 


By Erik Ecfcholm 

New York Tunes Service 


; YICHANG, China — Sitting in his 
storefront shop beneath a karaoke bar, 
surrounded by tall blackboards listing 
job openings, Fu Xnanrong could be a 
t government model for the new era of 
' porker layoffs, for he embodies the 
official dream of how laidofF workers 
should cope. . 

* f .fire tens of milli ons of Other Chinese, 
Mr. Fn was sent home for good from a 
stale-owned enterprise, in his case two 
years ago from the bankrupt steel pain 
that had been this Yangtze River city s 
biggest employs:. But instead of lan- 
guishing on welfare or demonstrating in 
the streets, Mr. Fu, 40. took it on himself 
to create his own new niche, becoming a 
sidewalk job-broker. 

■ \ 4 i am serving as a bridge to the new 
economy,” said Mr. Fu. revealing, with 
his politically correct choice of words, 
that he has political wits, too. 

■ “WhiuJ am doing is a good example 

of China’s economic reforms: It serves 
the people, it helps "bole worid 
t ecoramy and it abo show te.rar- 
^ n y t neftg of Deng Xiaoping Toowy* 


pa id , referring to the mix of capitalism 
with state planning that was fostered by 
the late leader and has been declared 
official gospel. 

Mr. Fu’s business is enjoying modest 
success, but a look through the scores of 
jobs he has to offer suggests why China 
still faces a formidable employment 
problem. “Bookstore sales clerk, under 
age 30, hours 8 to 6, pay $36 a month,” 
reads a typical listing- “Restaurant bus- 
boy/dishwasher, $30 a month plus room 
and board,” reads another. 

Yes, the wages do tend to be rather 
low, Mr. Fn allowed. "TTiere are so 
many laidofF workers that they are driv- 
ing the price down,” be said. He in- 
sisted that most of the spots will betaken 

within a few weeks. 

Since the pace of layoffs began to 



Karadzic Stays One Step 
Ahead of NATO Forces 


By Chris Hedges 

New York Times Service 
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See WORKER, Page 21 Fu Xuanrong, a former factory worker, runs a sidewalk job brokerage. 


SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
— In a region of sleepy white stucco 
farmhouses, leafy hillsides and dusty 
back roads in eastern Bosnia, a game of 
cat and mouse is being played out be- 
tween Radovan Karadzic, who has been 
indicted on war crimes charges, and 
special army forces from the United 
States, Britain and the Netherlands, say 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in- 
telligence officers. 

Mr. Karadzic, flamboyant wartime 
leader of the Bosnian Serbs, psychiatrist 
and amateur poet, is moving daily from 
one place to another, often just hoars 
ahead of units intent on bringing him to 
trial at the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague, the officers said. 
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East Europeans Buy Into the 4 'Easy - Credit 9 Culture 


By JanePerlez 

New York Times Service 


WARSAW —On arecent Saturday, 
\ndrzej Komuda, 41, and his father- 
in-law, Janusz Usowski, 69, were on 
their knees, tape measure in hand, siz- 
ing up refrigerators on the sprawling 
sales floor of the Proraenada shopping 
center here. Rows of television sets 
flickered in the background as oven 
doors were opened and shut by picky 

k U ^Yarsaw is in a shopping mode, and 
many customers are contemplating 
buying in a new way: on credit, thus 
fulfilling consumer dreams long 
denied under communism. 


Mr. Komuda bought a washing ma- 
chine on credit last year. Now his 20- 
year-oW refrigerator is broken, and he 
was looking for a replacement. 
“Now,” he said, “there is an argu- 
ment in the family about whether to 
buy this on credit, too.” 

Central Europe is still far from the 
credit binge that enveloped the United 
States in the 1960s. Although more 
stores offer installment plans, mul- 
tipurpose credit cards are virtually 
nonexistent 

But suddenly, Poles, Czechs and 
Hungarians, who lived in Communist 
societies where interest payments were 
considered a capitalist evil and where it 
took years to save up for a television set 


or a car, are discovering die joys of 
buying now and paying later for ev- 
erything from cribs to stereos. 

Retail credit grew by 50 percent in 
Poland last year, on top of similar 
growth the year before, and both the 
Czech Republic and Hungary recorded 
steady growth in consumer debt, ac- 
cording to Gabor Bognar, a Central 
Europe analyst at Goldman Sachs & 
Co. in London. 

In stores in the biggest cities, sales 
counters sprout leaflets describing 
how to make purchases on credit, and 
clerks are schooled on bow to explain 
the plans. Both General Motors Corp. 
and Ford Motor Co. offer anto loans in 
Poland. 


The boom in consumer debt reflects 
the widening disparity between Easton 
Europe’s have ami have-not economies, 
like Poland on one hand and Bulgaria 
and Romania on the other. Here, as in 
the Czech Republic and Hungary, the 
middle-class life style is spreading. 

Bat the buying spree has fueled 
trade imbalances as a flood of imports 
swamps exports. Last year, the trade 
deficit put such pressure on the Czech 
currency that officials were forced to 
devalue, after pledging that was the last 
thing they would do. 

Some montits ago the Poles were 
concerned about their currency, too, 

See CREDIT, Page 10 


The hunt, which NATO commanders 
vowed they would never conduct when 
they were first deployed here in Decem- 
ber 1995, is for a man who has been 
stripped of his political power, most of his 
personal security and his control of black- 
market enterprises that netted him mil- 
lions of dollars. His bodyguard, which 
once numbered 450 men, has melted 
away and left him dependent on about 
two dozen followers. 

*‘We often know where he is,” said a 
European military officer. “Or we can 
find out. The problem is that we have to 
know where he will be in 12 hours. We 
can take him, but it will not be a walk in 
the park. It must be well planned. We 
don't want a large shoot-out with ci- 
vilians caught in the cross-fire. He fol- 
lows Saddam Hussein 's tactic of staying 
in areas that mean we risk civilian 
deaths in an attempt to get him.” 

Mr. Karadzic, who the officials said 
frequently finds shelter in the properties 
of me Bosnian Serb Orthodox Church, 
has set up what a NATO official called 
“a very sophisticated system of elec- 
tronic surveillance” to monitor NATO 
communications. Although any attempt 
to capture Mr. Karadzic is closely 
guarded information, NATO needs to 
inform troops in an area where an arrest 
might take place to expect “unusual'' 
activity and to “stay calm.” 

General Ratko Mladic, the command- 
er of the Bosnian Serb Army during the 
1992-95 civil war, and himself indicted 
on two counts of genocide, has retired to 
Belgrade, the officials said, and is be- 
lieved to be writing his memoirs. NATO 
commanders concede that, for die mo- 
ment, General Mladic is beyond their 
reach. But as for Mr. Karadzic, they say, 
Yugoslavia’s president, Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, who elevated him to prominence 

See HUNT, Page 10 
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The Biases of the Chimalapas / An Ancient Forest in Flames 


Mexico Is Powerless to Halt Ecological Disaster 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Post Service 






S AN ANTONIO. Mexico — Antonio Juarez 
is a foot soldier on the front lines of fire- 
fighter hell His weapons against southern 
Mexico’s worst fires in a century are a 
and five gallons of water in a rubber 
backpack. The peasant fanner, 51, charges into 
burning rubble clad in sandals, a straw cowboy hat 
and a tattered bandanna. 


His futile mission: to help hold back the raging 
wildfires that are gobbling mis nation’s last virgin 
cloud forest, torching the trees that are home to 
nesting toucans and quetzals, charring tens of thou- 
sands of acres of hunting territory of endangered 
jaguars and pumas, and creeping beneath die lichen 
and mosses on die forest floor to consume the roots 
of rare flora. 

“It’s so tragic,' ' said Miguel Angel Garcia of the 
People of the Southwest Woods, one of the most 
prominent environmental watchdog groups in 
southern Mexico. “You can replant a burned pine 
forest; you can’t replace a tropical cloud forest that 
has taken two thousand years to form.’’ 

The fires ravaging this mystical forest, called the 





Chimalapas, which has been the physical and spir- 
itual reserve of In dians who have lived on its fringes 
for centuries, are so massive and remote that the 
authorities could not even count all the blazes until 
last week. 

The smoke from these fires in the southwestern 
state of Oaxaca, die largest and most uncontrolled in 
Mexico, has drifted as far north as Wisconsin and 
Sooth Dakota and across the U.S. Gulf Coast to 
Georgia. 

The blazes of the Chimalapas — a mountainous 
subtropical area where under normal conditions 
clouds continually linger — not only have sent 
jungle cats, monkeys and birds fleeing for their 
lives, bat also have reignited long-smoldering feuds 
between the government and environmentalists, 
between rich landowners and indigenous peasants, 
and between isolated mountain villages that have 
been waging agrarian wars for decades. 

The causes of the blazes, as well as the inability to 
curb them, involve tales of revenge, government 
indifference and a national pride that may have led 
to waiting too long to seek help. 

But for even the most advanced firefighters, these 
are no ordinary fires. 

They bum as no other forest fire. Much of the flame 
is subterranean, disguising the true location of the 
conflagration. When the fires do burst into the open, 
they often are obscured by the jungle’s thick canopy. 
Thai same canopy has prevented water dumped by 
small helicopters from reaching die flames. 

“It’s a lot worse than what I had envisioned." 
said Paul Weeden, who is coordinating the more 
than 30 American firefighting experts dispatched 
last week to assist the Mexicans. 

Many of the fires in the Chimalapas are now 
essentially unreachable, ft was only last week, when 
the U.S. government provided a King Air plane 
equipped with sensitive infrared sensors that can 
detect heat beneath the thick veil of smoke, that 
firefighters discovered the extent of the fires. 

Because the cloud forest is such a unique en- 
vironment — with 22 ecosystems and 62 varieties 
of reptiles — firefighters have been unable to em- 
ploy many of the most effective methods of com- 
bating wildfires. There is no “back burning,” set- 
ting controlled fires that consume potential fuel 
around the wildfire; no “herding" of smaller fires 
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Antonio Juarez waging a futile battle in Mexico's last virgin cloud forest. The fires 
are so remote that the authorities could not even count aU of them until last week. 


into one large blaze that bums itself out, and no 
bulldozers and tractors for building fire breaks. 

“We’re in an environment that's unique to the 
world," said Mike Conrad, a supervisor from die 
U.S. Forest Service. “We don’t want to lose any 
more of this than we have to." 

An estimated 680 hectares (16,800 acres) have 
burned since the blazes began. 


T HE arrival of U.S. experts has not been 
without problems. The Mexican military 
officials were suspicious of die infrared 
heat detection system that would be map- 
ping every square mile of die army’s most sensitive 
area — the sou them state of Chiapas, where Mexico 
has deployed tons of thousands of troops since the 


these have not been seen in at least a century. 

Government officials have laid the blame for 
most of the fires on peasants who use slash-and- 
bura techniques to clear their land for the planting 
season. 

But the farmers and many environmentalists say 
the fires are die byproduct of years of government 
neglect of its poor and indigenous populations. 

“They have been abandoned by the govern- 
ment," said Miguel Angel Garda, an environ- 
mentalist “That’s why they’re obligated to use 


these agricultural techniques in the year 2000." 
The region flanking die west side of the Chi- 


rebel Zapatista uprising in 1994. 
After landing at a Chiapas airf 


ding at a Chiapas airfield last week, die 


Americans moved the plane to a more secure airport 
in a neighboring state for fear that drug traffickers 


in a neighboring state for fear that drug traffickers 
might try to steal it 

Environmentalists report more than 230 fires are 
now raging across the country], 49 in the Chi- 
malapas- Since January, Mexico has reported 
10.000 blazes nationwide that have devoured an 
estimated 700,000 acres. 

“This is the biggest ecological disaster of this 
century in Mexico," said Homero Aridjis, one of 
the nation’s most prominent environmental activ- 
ists. ‘ ‘The government can't control this number of 
fires." 

There are nearly as many accusations over the 
outbreaks as there are fires. Unquestionably, h has 
been an unusually dry year across Latin America. 
While virtually every state in Mexico is suffering its 
worst fires in seven decades, environmentalists say 
the blazes are far worse in the normally humid 
jungles of Oaxaca and Chiapas, where fires like 


The region flanking die west side of the Chi- 
malapas has been the site of decades, if not centuries, 
of conflict 

Some villages are now accusing rival communities 
of setting fires to expropriate more of the jungle, or as 
revenge against neighbors. In one of the more sinister 
scenarios, many environmentalists believe de- 
velopers may have set fires to help bolster their efforts 
to complete a trans-regional highway through the 
forest, a project long fought by environmentalists. 

■ Mexico City Lifts 4-Day Pollution Alert 

Residents of Mexico City breathed a sigh of relief 
when the authorities lifted a four-day pollution alert 
after ozone levels declined to only one and a half 
times the acceptable limits, The Associated Press 
reported. 

But even as the alert was suspended Saturday, 
smoke- was seen rising from stubborn forest fires in 
the mountains surrounding the city of 8.5 million. 

This week’s alert — the longest since 1 997 — was 
triggered by smoke from forest fires here and else- 
where, mixed with car and industrial emissions. 

Under emergency measures, 40 percent of the 
city’s 4.5 million vehicles are banned from the 
streets. 


French Pilots Set to Strike as Cup Nears 


Ceaptled to Oar Staff Fn*a Dispatcher 

PARIS — France braced for chaos 
at its airports on Monday with the 
start of an Air France pilots' strike 
that was expected to ground up to 90 
percent of nights at die end of a busy 


Air France, die official World Cut 
airline, has promised to make sore al 


holiday weekend and amid early ar- 
rivals for the World Cup soccer tour- 


rivals for the World Cup soccer tour- 
nament. 

The main pilots’ union, SNPL, has 
threatened to strike through June 14 if 
its demands over pay are not met, 
while three smaller unions have 
called for their weak: stoppage, which 
also starts Monday, to go through 
Saturday. 

The strike is expected to wreak 
havoc at airports Monday as thou- 
sands return from a holiday weekend 
and as the Jane 10 kickoff of the 
World Cup approaches. 


the teams arrive on time for their 
matches. But the same will not be true 
for thousands of fans, or tourists, 
already scurrying this weekend to 
find other arrangements. 

Angered at what is being perceived 
as a tarnishing of France’s image 
when the eyes of the world are upon 
it, a leftist lawmaker, Georges Sane, 
denounced the pilots as “the damned 
of the Earth." 

Mr. Sarre, speaking Sunday on 
French television, said the pilots 
were “practicing blackmail on the 
company’ ’ ahead of the World Cup, 
a prestige event hosted by France 
which runs from June 10 to July 
12 . 

The pilots’ action is ova: man- 


agement efforts to cut their salaries 
by 15 percent, bringing them in line 
with pay scales at rival airlines, in 
exchange for shares in the airline. 

The labor unrest was expected to 
spread during the week to other sec- 
tors, notably in the transport, con- 
struction, health, defense, power and 
public service sectors. 

Air France management has de- 
nounced die pilots’ action saying that 
it “showed a desire to degrade the 
company’s image’ ’ on the eve of the 
World Cop. 

Jean-Cyril Spinetta, chairman of 
the carrier, said that although the 
airline made a net profit of 1 .87 bil- 
lion francs ($3 12 million) in the year 
ended in March, it was still “con- 
valescing’ ’ and had higher costs than 
most of its competitors. (AFP, AP) 


Auto Club in Germany 
Assails Europe’s Ferries 


Reuters 

BONN — Germany's automobile asso- 
ciation ADAC contends it has found what it 
described as appalling safety deficiencies on 
many European ferries it inspected at ran- 
dom. 

The ADAC report rated eight of 30 ships 
that were inspected from March to May as 
unsafe, and an additional 17 as no better than 
“satisfactory." Passenger safety was con- 
sidered * ‘good’ ’ on only five ships. The most 
serious problems were found on two cross- 
channel ferries between Britain and France 
and on ferries in the eastern Mediterranean. 

ADAC maintained that batches, bulk- 
heads, doors and portholes on die loading 
decks were not closed properly, and trucks 
and buses were not properly secured. 
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By Donald G. McNeil Jr. 

New York Tunes Service 


OKAHANDJA, Namibia — Asked 
where he got his traditional Hereto dress 
hat, Alexander Tjikuzo, 63, answered, 
“My grandfather left ii to me." 

What is unusual about the old khaki 
hat with the round gold badge is that it is 
an imitation of those worn by the Ger- 
man soldiers who from 1904 to 1907 
nearly wiped out the Hereto tribe, which 
dominated what is now central Nam- 
ibia. Locally, Mr. Tjikuzo is said to have 
one of the snappiest German uniforms 
the Hereto wear on Red Flag Day and 
Heroes Day, when they visit the graves 
of their chiefs here. 

It was in this sleepy farm town in 1904 
that the Herero finally exploded. For 20 
years, German settlers moving inland 
had been stealing land and cattle, raping 
women, lynching men with impunity 
and calling them “baboons" to their 
faces. When the Herero attacked, they 
killed all the men. but on the orders of 
their leader, Samuel Maberero,. spared 
women, children, missionaries and the 
few En glish and A frikan er fanners. 

When word reached Kaiser Wilhelm 
n in Berlin, foe counterattack was brutal 
and quickly expanded into genocide, 
which some later saw as an ominous 
portent of foe Holocaust In a bizarre 
twist many racist theories adopted by 
Hitler were being formed at roughly foe 
same time here by a visiting geneticist. 

In this age in which national apo- 
logies are demanded, in which President 
Bill Clinton expressed regret for slavery 
on a trip to Africa and German leaders 
have gone down on their knees to Jews 
and Poles for World War II, the Herero 
are asking for their turn. Germany 
seems to be wavering on foe edge of 
apologizing and even paying repara- 
tions, but foe politics of modem Nam- 
ibia — foe framer German colony of 
South-West Africa — complicate mat- 
ters. 

The historical facts are not disputed. 
Lieutenant General Lofoar von Trotha, 
notorious for his butchery in German 
East Africa, was dispatched with 10,000 
volunteers and a battle plan. 

General von Trotha pushed foe 
Hereto guerrillas and their families 
north to Waterberg and then attacked 
from three sides, leaving one exit: the 
Omaheke Desert. When they fled into it, 
he poisoned the water holes, erected 
guard posts along a 250-kilometer line 
and bayoneted everyone who crawled 

OUL 

He then issued the Vemichtungsbe- 
fehl, or extermination order “Within 
foe German borders, every Herero, 
whether armed or unarmed, with or 
without cattle, will be shot. I shall not 
accept any more women or children. I 
shall drive them back to their people — 
otherwise I shall order shots to be fired 
at them." 

The remaining Herero were rounded 
up and sent to labor camps, where they 
starved or died of overwork, typhus and 
smallpox. 

By 1907 the order had been de- 
nounced and General von Trotha had 
been recalled — but foe rebellion had 
been crushed. Before foe war there were 

80.000 Herero. In the 191." census, 

15.000 were found. 

Few people outside Southern Africa 
or Germany have heard of foe tribe 
unless they have read Th mas Pyn- 
cbon's novel “Gravity’s Rainbow'’ or 
seen travel books depicting their un- 
usual clothes. 

In Mr. Pynchon’s 1973 novel, a psy- 
chedelic take on World War n during 
foe rain of German rockets on London, a 
fictional Herero battalion called the 
Schwarzkommando runs rocket batter- 
ies in the occupied Netherlands. His- 
torians say they are a figment of Mr. 
Pynchon’s imagination. The tiny num- 
bers of black Germans, most of them 
descendants erf French African soldiers 
occupying the Rhineland after World 
WarX were sterilized under foe Third 
Reich, not drafted. 

The unusual clothes are another is- 


sue. Alone in Africa, Herero women 
habitually wear hoop skirts: They 
apted their high-waisted dresses arid 
hats that Jut outlike cattle boms from&e 
wives of Victorian-era mistionariesj'fc 
holidays they wear versions offoedfe^ 
in red and black, the colors of Reri»j 
nationalism — and of the 19th-centafy 
German Empire. Their men weartfe 
German volunteers’ uniform. 

German diplomats are always lov&i 
to Herero celebrations. “We arc treg&y 
like VIPs and often asked to give fe 
■ keynote speech,” said one diptontaV 
who confessed that he is baffled 
practice. 1,1 

The peculiar attraction between 'the 
Herero and Germans resembles the ofe 
in the Natal region of South Africa 
between foe Zulu and British, two ofoer 
peoples who fought a colonial war. - 
“It’s foe respect of a soldier fiffW 
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soldier," explained Kuaima Riniakh, 
paramount chief of the Herero. 


paramount chief of the Herero, 
never gave up our army, even duringfe 
German period." The chief isaleadeSraA 
the quest for reparations. * 

But foe links are much closer, §e- 
cause many Herero women were fafc§j 
into sexual slavery to survive after f&e 
rebellion, many Herero today have(W_ 
man ancestors, and German is tridgfy 
spoken here. - ; ■* 

Now the Hereto are a minor tri& 
greatly outnumbered by the wittefe 
Ovambo people, who were beyond Ger- 
man geographical reach in colonial days 
but led foe fight against white Sosa 
African role, which ended victoriously in 
1990. The governing party, the Saak 
West Africa People’s Organization^ 
dominated by Ovambo. while man y 
Herero belong to the opposition, so the 
government does not bade their quest. 

Per capita, Namibia gets more Get- 
man aid than any other country — $350 
milli on since 1990 — but almost eyefy 
pfennig is spent in Ovambo areas. 

Another Herero leader, Mbonapfe 
Kerina, says his people do not wqw 
cash, but ‘ ‘a mini -Marshall Plan" tofedr 
businesses started, and scholarship^ 
German universities. 
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John Wesley Jones, 
U.S. Envoy to Lihysl 
And Peru, Dies at 90 


New York Times Service -~- 

NEW YORK — John Wesley lows. 
90, a retired Foreign Service offi oft, 
ambassador to Libya and Pern and -a 


former deputy commandant of foe Na- 
tional War College, died May 20 at his 


tionai War College, died May 20 at his 
home in Flat'Rock, North Carolina. ' 
Mr. Jones, a native of Sioux Cjtjt 
Iowa, joined the consular corps in 19%p 
after graduation from George Wash- 
ington University. He rose to therankw 
consul in Rome in 1 937 and returned# 
Italy after World War II as first «c- 
retaiy of the embassy. ", . 

He was one of foe last American 
diplomats to leave China during 
Communist takeover when he was tlfe 
political officer in charge of foe em- 
bassy, then situated in Nanking. -- 
He directed the State Department’s Of- 
fice of Western European Affairs in 
Washington from 1953 to 1957. 

The year after that he was posted 10 
Tripoli as ambassador, followed byl^s 
last foreign assignment, in I-ima from 
1963 to 1969. 


Martin Schrader, 73, Publisher 
NEW YORK (NYT) — Martin 
Schrader. 73, a former publisher wife 
Hears t Magazines, died Thursday's^ 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
lung disease. — 

He joined House Beautiful, one of # 
magazines published by Heftst 
Magazines, in 1960 arrd became pubBdw 
in 1966. Healso was the puMisheratTodtt 
& Country, from 1969 to 1977, and foetfai 
Harper’s Bazaar. He retired in 1991. 


WEATHER 


Europe 


HELSINKI (Reuters) — Finland's long-awaited Contem- 
porary Art Museum, in a controversial avant-garde building in 
foe heart of Helsinki, bas been inaugurated. 

The opening Friday of foe steel-and-giass building, de- 
signed by an American architect, Steven Holl, at a cost of 
almost $40 million, follows years of controversy over its 
appearance and purpose. 


Contract for Dardanelles Bridge 


Safin 
Brusaofe 
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ISTANBUL (AFP) — A European consortium has won a 
contract to build foe first bridge across foe Dardanelles, foe 
Anatolia press agency reported Sunday. 

Turkey’s Highway Department sent a letter of intent to the 
consortium formed by Dragados of Spain, Amec of Britain 
and Monbero Thoiste of Denmark fra foe project The bridge 
will have a length of 9 kilometers (5.6 miles) and is expected 
to cost S5QO million. 
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Health authorities have ordered factory dosings and 
limits on vehicle travel for two days in Santiago, because of 
excessive air pollution. (AFP ) 

This "Week’s Holidays 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed in the following countries and their dependencies 
this week because of national and religious holidays: 

MONDAY: Andorra. Angola, Austria. Bahamas, Barbaric*. Belgium. 
Benin. Cersral African Republic, Denmark. European Union, France, Gabon, 
Germany. Grenada. Hungary. Iceland. Ireland. Ivory Coast. Kenya, Liechtenstein. 
Luxembourg, Madagascar, Monaco, Mongolia, Netherlands, New Caledonia, New 
Zeal and. Norway. Se n egal. Spain, Sweden. Switzerland. Togo. UltraiK. 
WEDNESDAY: Uganda. 

THURSDAY: G hana. Iran. Sooth Korea. 

FRIDAY: Bahamas, Bahrain, Denmark, Equatorial Guinea, Inn, Israel, 
Seychelles. 

SATURDAY: fhnsrii . South Korea. Malaysia. 

SUNDAY: Malta. Ukraine. IF. Morgan, Bloomberg. Reuters 
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22/71 1 1/52 C 
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049 r 
12*3 /» 
--»5 1*57 pc 
22/71 12/53 r 
23/73 13/86 pc 
17*2 046 pe 
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2079 14*7 a 
24/75 19/60 pe 
21/70 12/53 c 
20*8 13/56 c 
24/73 14*7 ah 
27*0 17*2 B 
24/75 18/61 c 
20*8 11*2 a 
22/71 12*3 pc 
21/70 17/62 pc 
17*2 12*3 r 
21/70 14*7 c 
21/70 11*2 r 
7144 KB pc 
23/73 14/57 pC 
28/79 17/62 pc 
16*1 «4d* 

17*2 11*2 ch 
22/71 14*7 pc 
17*2 10*0 pc 
21/70 17/621 
24/75 16*1 pc 
23/73 15/59 e 
27*0 13*5 pc 
21/70 13*6 pc 


Forecast for Tuesday through Thursday, as provided by AccuWeather. 
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North America 

Dry and mild In me Pacific 
Northwest Tuesday and 
Wednesday with plenty of 
sun; then cooler Thursday 
with showers. Some sun- 
shine, hot and humid over 
the Gull Coast states 
through the period. Show- 
ers and thunderatorms mil 
cross me Northeast Tues- 
day into Wednesday; then 
cool Thursday. 


Europe 

Becoming milder with 
some sun in Mosc ow 
Tuesday through Thurs- 


day. MW Tuesday hi Lon- 
don and Peris, a little cool- 
er with showers possible 
Wednesday, and then mfid 
again Thursday. Very 
warm n Rome and Vienna 
through the period with a 
good deal of sun. Sunny In 
Istanbul 


Asia 

A few showers and ihurv- 
deretorms wfll cross Sefiing 
Tuesday: then dry with 
some su Wednesday and 


Thursday. Drenching rain 
will continue ovar south- 


will continue ovar south- 
east China. Dry and warm 
in Tokyo through the peri- 
od. Showers and a thun- 
derstorm in Seoul Tuesday 


Into Wednesday; then dry 
with some sun Thursday. 
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Middle East 


One of the few predictable 
elements of travel. 
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in 68 countries. 
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Latin America 
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By Ethan Brcmner 

Times Sender 

■v* ^ ^NTA ANA, California — Bi- 
-SW“! J t educadoii, once widely 
^ied as a humane and sound meth- 
^ of immigrant assimilation. has 
t Mlea into disfavor, disparaged as a 
^eauCTune boondoggle, even by 
r v£f ny of * e people it was primarUy 
assigned to serve: die nation’s in- 
creasing Hispanic minority. 

On Tuesday. California voters 
.•MP expected to endorse Proposition 
tysfjz which will eliminate 1 - the hun- 
■2?®^ bi lhigual programs in a 
gate that is home to nearly half of 
-the. pupils in the United Slates of 
limited English proficiency. That 
JW“ set the stage for similar attacks 
'3P T ?? c h programs nationwide. 

. ■ } ?* passes. Proposition 227, 

. Stfuch essentially limits help tonon- 
ndtive speakers to a year of intens- 
ive English instruction, will mark 
,34 extraordinary intervention by 
^Voters into classrooms to mandate 
.teaching methods. It is a sign of the 
Rowing importance of education in 
the nation 's political debate. 

.< ‘The^ shift in die fortunes of the 
•nation’s bilingual education system 
jjas been dramatic. It is the result of 
..fl aggin g support among its bey con- 
. ^jtuents, Hispanics, a growing 
political resistance to federal edu- 
Sa&on bureaucracies and the sense 
"Jhat, despite a plethora of studies, 


there was no conclusive evidence 
that it worked. 

Behind that erosion of support is 
a stubborn statistic: the high drop- 
out rate of Hispanic youths. 

According to the National Center 
for Educational Statistics, the 
school dropout rate in 1995 of His- 
panics aged 18 to 24 who were bom 
in the United States remained at 
17.9 percent, but that of Hispanic 
immigrants was 46.2 percent. This 
compares with 12.2 percent of 
blacks and 8.6 percent of whites 
who drop out. Foreign-bom blacks 
and whiles had lower dropout rates 
than those who were bom in the 
United Slates. 

Since three-quarters of school- 
children nationwide who speak lim- 
ited English are Hispanic and since 
bilingual education is often made to 
stand for the whole question of edu- 
cating foreign- language children, the 
failure of the schools to educate His- 
panic youths is often discussed in- 
terchangeably with bili ngual educa- 
tion as if they were the same thing. 

While the initiative is the work of 
a white Republican, a Silicon Val- 
ley millionaire named Ronald Unz, 
it is backed, according to repeated 
opinion polls, by at least halfof the 
state’s Hispanic voters. 

They include Virginia Martinez, 
a former bilingual education teach- 
er here in Santa Ana, a town an hour 
south of Los Angeles with the 


largest concentration of Hispanic 
immigrants and their offspring in 
the country, according to national 
census data. 

Here, where the issues of immi- 
grant absorption and bilingual edu- 
cation are partkmlarlyjronounced, 
Ms. Martinez tests for English com- 
petency at Taft Elementary School, 
which has done away with bilingual 
education for the last 13 years, fa- 
voring English immersion, the aim 
of Proposition 227. 

“I kept seeing kids doing poorly 
in the upper grades after they had 
gone through bilingual education,” 
she said. “There was no transition 
to English. 1 felt that bilingual edu- 
cation was holding them back.” 

In the school, Hispanic and Asian 
children learn in English from the 
first day, with the occasional trans- 
lation help of teacher aides. High 
scores reflect clear success, al- 
though Taft serves a more middle- 
class and ethnically mixed popu- 
lation than many schools with bi- 
lingual programs. 

At the same time, Pio Pico Ele- 
mentary School, just a few miles 
away, is a reminder of what bi- 
lingual education was supposed to 
be. Built on a lot once overrun by 
gangs, now an oasis of learning and 
community involvement, Pio Pico 
serves a uniform population of low- 
income Mexican and Central 
American immigrants who believe 



Kim Kufihfa/Tb* Nw^oikTun 

A California teacher instructing in English as a second language. 


deeply in bilingual education. 
“With bilingual education, I am 
involved with my daughter’s 
schooling,” said Martha Leon, a 
housekeeper whose daughter, Liz- 
eth, is in fourth grade. 

“My daughter is learning English, 
but because of the Spanish, I feel the 
school is mine, pan of me." 

This issue is not confined to Cali- 
fornia. Aside from this state, 10 oth- 
ers m andate bilingual education, and 
most others permit it, Since 1968, 
when Congress first passed the Bi- 
lingual Education Act, the federal 
government has helped fund it. And 
while not one of those programs yet 
faces a sweeping initiative like that 
in California, all are under debate if 
not outright attack and curtailment 


In Chicago and Denver, school 
boards have recently limited bilin- 
gual classes to three years; in Ari- 
zona, the legislature has voted to 
limit funding for them to four years. 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico, par- 
ents are suing the school system, 
alleging that bilingual classes seg- 
regate their children, a charge that 
had been leveled at New York state 
by parents in Brooklyn three years 
ago. This followed a Board of Edu- 
cation report asserting that bilin- 
gual programs had failed to teach 
children as effectively as those in 
English-only classes. 

Supporters of bilingual educa- 
tion contend that the programs have 
never been adequately supported or 
implemented. 


^Worried Secret Service Pleads for Its Presidential Privilege 


By John ML Broder 
•*' ana Stephen Labaton 

1 New York Times Service 

'■‘WASHINGTON — Two 
demons haunt Lewis Merletti, 
director of the U.S. Secret 
Service. 

One is the assassination of 
I Xftiesident John F. Kennedy, 
ine Secret Service's most 
traumatic failure. The other is 
the Vietnam War, where Mr. 
Merletti served as a Green 
Beret and from which he re- 
turned home feeling aban- 
doned by his countrymen and 
betrayed by the nation 's polit- 
ical leaders. 

"Friends say that both mo- 
tivate Mr. Merletti, 49, who is 
paging an all-out battle to 
prevent the testimony of 
Secret Service agents and of- 
ficers in the grand jury in- 
vestigation of President Bill 
.Clinton’s relationship wi^h_a. 


former intern, Monica Lew- 
insky. A U.S. jndge has com- 
pelled them to testify, and the 
Justice Department has not 
decided whether to appeal. 

For Mr. Merletti, who 
keeps his green beret in a 
glass case in his office and 
Vietnam Wall rubbings of the 
names of several dead com- 
rades on a shelf, this is a fight 
to the death. Outsiders, Mr. 
Merletti complains, are once 
* again handcuffing profes- 
sionals trying to do their 
jobs. 

Although speaking pub- 
licly conflicts with ihe Secret 
Service's instincts and cul- 
ture, Mr. Merletti and other 
officials are mounting an im- 
passioned effort to preserve 
the agency’s secrecy and the 
sanctity of the relationship 
between Secret Service 
agents and their primary di~ 
.eat. The president.; ..... 


In briefings this spring for 
the Justice Department and for 
Kenneth Starr, toe independ- 
ent counsel pursuing the Lew- 
insky matter, Mr. Merletti has 
shown photographs and video- 
tapes of assassination attempts 
in toe United States and over- 
seas. He reveals protective 
methods that for years have 
been closely held agency 
secrets to press home toe im- 
portance ne attaches to toe 
battle over a new “protective- 
function privilege. ' ’ 

He shows pictures of Secret 
Service agents disguised as 
priests, baseball umpires, for- 
eign military officers and con- 
struction workers. He de- 
scribes toe technology used to 
shield toe president from gun- 
fire. He details how the White 
House is defended against ter- 
rorist attack from toe ground 
or air. 

None of toe Secret Ser- 


vice’s methods can succeed 
unless agents are allowed to 
be close to toe president 24 
hours a day, Mr. Merletti as- 
serts. Allowing agents to 
testify, he says, will break the 
bond of trust between toe 
president and his security 
agents. The inevitable result, 
he states with no trace of 
doubt, will be toe death of a 
president 

To investigators and a fed- 
eral district judge, this ap- 
pears to be an exaggerated 
concern, and one that could 
lead to a cover-up of pres- 
idential misdeeds. But Mr. 
Merletti and his senior staff 
bristle at the suggestion that 
the Secret Service would at- 
tempt to cover up anyone's 
crimes. As sworn law en- 
forcement officers. Secret 
Service officials declare, they 
will be toe first to report any 
illegal behavior they witness. 


"Away From P^j Hies 

, ». - ■ ■ — ■ — — — ~ — — — — - 
y* A tornado wiped out Spencer, South 
'Dakota, a small town in the' southeast of 
-.toe state, and local reports indicated that 
.'&x people; had been killed and 150 had 
Tjeen injured. (Reuters) 


versy. The attorney, Elaine Whitfield 
Sbaip, reportedly told the police that she 
no longer believed that toe British nanny 
was innocent of killing an 8-monto-old 
baby in her care. (WP) 


• The drunken-driving arrest in Mas- • 
jthusetts of a member of Louise 
Woodward's defense team has thrown 
s au pair case into another contro- 


'ffVnNGEV’ THE DREAM: 
jjig Band Jazz and tne Rebirth of 
American Culture 

By. Lewis A. Erenberg. 320 pages. $28. 
itfmvcrrify of Chicago. 

Reviewed by Jonathan Yandley 
IKE so many other studies in that 
" JL^ nascent academic discipline, or un- 
(disciptine, called “popular culture.’ ’ this 
pbe overreaches itself, leaping from toe 
^garow particular to the breato takingly 
.universal with little apparent regard for 
toe validity of toe exercise. 

Swingin’ toe Dream” is an intel- 
ligent, provocative study of toe big band 
3ra, chiefly during its golden hours in toe 
1930s. Not merely does Lewis A. Er- 
enberg give toe music its full due, but he 
places it in a larger context and makes, for 
Tfie most part, a plausible case for its 
-importance. Students of American pop- 
ular music have tended to belittle the big 
fcand music of the swing era as a “com- 
mercialized" transitional period between 

* “pure" early jazz and “pore” bebop. 

* ‘Though the two greatest orchestras of 
die time were led by blacks, Duke El- 
Eagton and Count Basie, in the racially 
atmnsnhere of iazz criticism it is 


Assumed that the popularity of bands led 
titf whites, notably Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey and Glenn Miller, was 
3uc to watered-down music made pal- 
atable for a mass white audience. 


• A seaplane crashed into the channel 
waters off Juneau, Alaska, after col- 
liding with a sightseeing helicopter. At 
least two people on board died, f AP) 


BOOKS 

The truth, as Erenberg convincingly 
argues, is another matter. 

Until the swing era, jazz had been 
sharply divided racially, with black pi- 
oneers (King Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Louis Armstrong) on one side and their 
white adulators (Bix Beiderbecke, Frank 
Trumbaner, Eddie Condon) on toe other, 
toe process of cross-fertilization took 
place at a remove. But toe big bands, 
notably Goodman’s, began to break down 
toe baniers, not merely potting black and 
white musicians onstage and in the re- 
cording studio together, but accelerating 
their musical influence on one another. 

The first regular black performer in a 
white unit, Teddy Wilson of toe Benny 
Goodman Trio, called it ‘ihe first in- 
terracial organization” in toe United 
States, and he may well have been right. 

“It was an asset, racial mixing,” he 
said, because lovers of jazz “were just 
hungry for this sort of thing. ’ ’ The result 
was that white bands, because of their 
greater acceptability in the emerging 
mass market, were able to bring new 
attention and admiration to toe music of 
black composers and arrangers. 

Erenberg places heavy emphasis, as 
Teddy Wilson did, on the role of the 
audience. Its members, he says, were the 
parents and grandparents, literally and 
figuratively, of the audience that par- 
ticipated in the birth of rock V roll: 

^Wben they screamed at a conceit or 
danced in the aisles to an exciting band. 


• Celebrities gathered for a gala in ' 

Las Vegas to honor Frank Sinatra, who , 
helped transform this gambling capital 1 
into an entertainment mecca. (AP) ] 

• New York City's sidewalk food 
vendors, soon to be exiled from the | 
financial district and large sections of 
midtown, now face being barred from ; 
95 more blocks in Manhattan. (NYT) 


they were exercising their right to re- | 
spend to music in their own ways — - not 
as parents, bandleaders or swing critics i 
told them they must behave. At toe same 1 
time, swing musicians operated nation- , 
ally, in more open, denxxralic spaces. I 
Those spaces now included greater in- ( 
teraction between whites and blacks than j 
ever before As aural media, radio and 
records removed some of the visual defin- 
itions of race, allowing music played by I 
blades or whites to reach the senses in 
direct, unrestricted ways. The swing era 
thus witnessed the possibility for mass , 
personal liberation and toe democratiz- 1 
ation of cultural connoissenrehip. ’ ’ j 

The swing audience “represented both | 
the emotional loosening of American mu- , 
steal culture and -its democratization.” I 
After the big bands, American culture was 1 
no longer the province of an intellectual or | 
aristocratic elite that imported most of j 
what it admired from Europe. 

This is fine so far as it goes, but too 
often Erenberg cannot resist going too 1 
far. “The fascination with authentic | 
jazz,” he writes, “was part of the search : 
for a cultural alternative to the dehu- 
manization of society in the industrial 
world. ’* Ir sounds as if Erenberg is read- 
ing post- 1960s attitudes into a 1930s 
context The best advice is to ignore 
most of Erenberg's generalizations and 
concentrate on his specifics, which are 
this book’s real strength. 

Washington Post Service 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


4 ^ 1 


*1: tnenis 

phy that players beyond toe 
leginner stage use witoout 
fltaJdng- If your partner lea* 
a suit in which you hold A 73. 

you return the seven, not toe 

toree, if you are going to re- 
turn the suit at all- 
"^So if you Sit behind a 
.tengm see him return 

toe three, you 

jxfeinner. Tbat ****** 
Siniy tree, but there is a 
Saint possibility that he is 

dKrldSass player wto 

.Mmahing denmis “ 

The diagramed deal , w , 

played in an international 

team tournament ht Vemce, 
Italy, last year, and toe East 


seat was occupied fry 
Massimo LanzarottL He is 
a member of toe Italian team 
that has dominated the Euro- 
pean field in recent years, 
although it has not yet broken 
througnto a world title. 

North and South were us- 
ing a form of Multi, with two 
diamonds showing a weak 
two-bid in one of toe major 
suits. The two no-trump re- 
sponse was an inquiry and 
three hearts showed a min- 
imum heart hand. South 
settled in three no-trump, and 
West led the spade two. This 
showed three cards or five 
cards in the partnership style, 
and Lanzarotti as East 
thought matters over after 
winning with the ace. 

He visualized the possibil- 
ity that his partner had begun 


with K x x x 2 and knew that 
his partner was likely to duck 
the next spade lead. That was 
not what he wanted, fra: he 
could see a road to a suc- 
cessful defense if his partner 
won the second trick. He 
therefore deliberately lied 
about his spade holding by 
rooming the three. 

This told his partner, An- 
drea Buratti, that he held a 
doubleton spade. A duck was 
now useless, since East would 
not be able to return die suit if 
be gained toe lead. Buratti 
therefore took his king and 
shifted to a heart, toe most 
sensible play. 

Lanzarottie happily took 
two heart tricks and led a 
diamond, completing a 
remarkable defensive effort. 
South was oow locked in 


his hand and had to lose a 
club at the finish far down 
one. 


NORTH (D) 
*QIM 
OKJ10762 
*7 

+ 953 


WEST 
+ K8652 
OSS 
« J04 
+ JS7 


EAST 
+ A73 
O AQ8S 
OSS 
*K 642 


SOUTH 

4J9 

O* 

OAS^Q 19932 
+ AQ10 

Both, skies were vulnerable. The 


North East Sooth West 

2 0 Pass 2 N.T. Pass 

JO Pass 3 n.t. Pass 

Pass Pass 

Wen W the spade two. 


Mir. Merletti, who has 
served on toe protective de- 
tails of Presidents Ronald Re- 
agan, George Bush and Mr. 
Clinton, has told prosecutors 
and toe court that the battle 
over privilege transcends any 
one president 
“I’m not a Clinton man. 
I’m not a Bush man. I'm not a 
Reagan man, ” Mr, Merletti 
asserts. “This is about toe of- 
fice of the presidency.” 

Indeed, Mr. Merletti has 
argued to associates, be 
would contest toe subpoenas 
even if Mr. Clinton had 
waived the privilege that toe 
Secret Service is claiming. 

“I would fight him if be 
waived it,” Mr. Merletti has 
said. “I would go nose to nose 
with him on iL” 

This is not aboat case law, 
Mr. Merletti told Mr. Stair in 
a briefing this spring. “I’m 
talking about real blood. I’m 


talking about real trauma. I’m 
talking about the integrity of 
our national security.” 

Mr. Merletti 's plea did not 
sway Mr. Stair, who listened 
for 45 minutes and then re- 
sponded curtly, “I’ve got a 
criminal case to pursue,” ac- 
cording to officials who were 
present. 

But the initially skeptical 
senior leadership of toe 
Justice Department was con- 
verted by Mr. Merletti ’s 
presentation and has gone to 
U.S. court to back him up. 

Retired and current agents 
say the slaying of Mr. 
Kennedy taught the Secret 
Service one lesson above all 
— toe necessity ofproximity 
to toe president Tue Secret 
Service says that if its agents 
had been allowed to ride on 
the bumper of the president's 
car. Mr. Kennedy might not 
have been killed. 


Clinton Will Refuse to Testify, 
Time Magazine Report Says 

WASHINGTON — President Bill Clinton will refuse 
to testify before toe grand jury of toe independent pros- 
ecutor, Kenneth Starr, who is investigating the pres- 
ident’s relationship with a former White House intern, 
Monica Lewinsky, Time magazine reported Sunday. 

Quoting unidentified sources, the magazine said Mr. 
Clinton and his advisers had decided not to cooperate in 
the legal process. If the issue is pushed to its limit. Time 
said, Mr. Clinton wants to take his chances in toe political 
atmosphere of impeachment proceedings in the House of 
Representatives rather than in the courtroom. 

"For all his repeated promises to cooperate with toe 
independent counsel, Clinton and his advisers have de- 
cided that he will refuse to testily and will refuse to help 
Starr choose when, where or how the last battle is 
fought,” Time said. 

The White House is banking on the belief that a sitting 
president cannot be indicted and can only be impeached 
by Congress, Time said. 

The next legal confrontation comes at 4:30 P.M. Mon- 
day when Mr. Clinton faces a Supreme Court deadline to 
file a legal reply in his attempt to invoke executive 
privilege for two of his top aides. Mr. Starr has asked toe 
court, which usually ends its term at the end of June, to 
take on an accelerated basis the case of toe two aides, 
Bruce Lindsey and Sidney Blumenthal, who have refused 
to testify at the grand jury on toe grounds they were 
covered by the privilege. ( Reuters ) 

President Targets Prayer Issue 

WASHINGTON — President Bill Clinton took aim 
over toe weekend at a school prayer measure that will 
most likely to be voted on in toe House this week, saying 
there was no reason to amend the constitution to protect 
religious freedom in toe schools. 

“The issue of prayer in schools is a complex and 
emotional one for many Americans,” Mr. Clinton said 
Saturday in a radio address. “But nothing in toe con- 
stitution requires schools to be religion-free zones, where 
children most leave their faiths at the schoolhouse door.” 

Mr. Clinton never directly addressed toe pending leg- 
islation, toe Religious Freedom Amendment, which 
could come to a futi House vote on Thursday, but be said 
amending toe constitution was “the wrong way” to 
protect religious freedom. 

“Some people say there should be a constitutional 
amendment to allow voluntary prayer in our public 
schools/'hesaid. “But there already is one — it’s the First 
Amendment,” which, “sensibly applied,” allows vol- 
untary prayer and religions activities In public schools. To 
be approved, the amendment must get a two- thirds vote in 
the House and Senate and be ratified by 38 states. (WP) 


Quote/Unquote 


Defense Secretary William Cohen, .urging the 865 
graduates of toe U.S. Military Academy to rise to the 
challenges of a post-Cold War world: “You are leaving a 
world defined by tradition, stability and order to enter a 
world of rising ethnic conflicts, of regional aggressors, of 
asymmetrical threats, of cyber-terrorists who would send 
poison arrows at our databases, our financial markets or our 
banking or space-based communications systems.' '(NYTi 
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The ‘Father of the Islamic Bomb’ 

He's No Dr. Strangelove, Pakistani Insists , but a Kind Person 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Post Service 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — The ar- 
chitect of P akistan ’s nuclear program 
offered no apologies Sunday for spend- 
ing two decades developing what he 
described as “a destructive weapons 
system.” 

The scientist, Abdul Qadeer Khan, 
revered as a hero in his homeland and 
sometimes referred to as “die father of 
the Islamic bomb.” tried to portray him- 
self as the antithesis of a “Dr. Stran- 
gelove,” the demented bomb maker of 
die movie. 

“I am one of the kindest persons in 
Pakistan,” the 63 -year-old scientist 
said. “I feed the birds, I feed ants in the 
morning. 1 feed monkeys that come 
down the mountain.” 

Mr. Khan, at his first news conference 
since be oversaw Pakistan’s first det- 
onation of nuclear devices last week, 
said the country planned no further tests 
“in the near future.” 

But he indicated that at least one 
device remained capped in a hole at the 
test site after officials decided to explode 
one rather than two devices in a second 
round of underground tests on Saturday. 

U.S. analysts have said that nuclear 
devices are difficult to remove after they 
are cemented into their holes and that 
eventual detonation is virtually certain. 
“There were supposed to be two tests 
yesterday,” Mr. Khan said, refusing to 
provide details other than to add, ' ‘It was 
decided that only one would be 
enough.” 

He insisted that Pakistan exploded 
five devices — all of which he said were 
“successful” — in its first round of 
testing on Thursday, despite skepticism 
from U.S. military and intelligence 
officials, who said they detected only 
a single, relatively weak seismic 
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Abdul Qadeer Khan speaking at 
his first news conference since 
Pakistan joined the nuclear club. 


made public any information other than 
to announce the blasts. 

Mr. Khan, a German-trained metal- 
lurgist, said the six blasts were fission 
detonations, as opposed to the more 
powerful fusion, or thermonuclear, vari- 
ety. 

Describing the first round of tests, he 
told die Pakistani newspaper The News 
that “One was a big bomb which had a 
yield of about 30-35 kilotons, which was 
twice a big as the one dropped on 
Hiroshima.” 

“The other four were small, tactical 
weapons of low yield,” he said, a d din g , 
“Tipped on small missiles, they can be 
used m the battlefield against concen- 
tration of troops.” 

Mr. Khan said Pakistani officials 
‘ ‘took 17 days' ’ to prepare the bombs for 
the first tests, indicating that Pakistan 
began the test preparations as soon as 
India detonated its bombs on May 1 1. He 
said the Pakistani tests “gave us a sense 
of security” and relieved pressure on the 
Pakistan military. “They believe they 
are on equal footing with India.” 

Mr. Khan has been a controversial 
figure for his role in not only developing 
Pakistan’s nuclear program but also al- 


signal from the Pakistan test site. 

Pakistan said it exploded the same 
number of devices in the first test as 
India deronared in two rounds of testing 
May 1 1 and 13. Those were India's first 
underground nuclear explosions since 
one in 1974. 

Mr. Khan explained the discrepancy 
in P akistani claims and U.S. seismic 
readings by noting that if the bombs are 
“detonated simultaneously only one 
shock wave goes.” 

Analysts have said that it is extremely 
difficult to conduct five simultaneous 
blasts. 

The Pakistan government has not 
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legedly operating a woridwide network 
of spies who clandestinely bought and 
stole nuclear materials and technology 
from more advanced countries. 


DAY OF REMEMBRANCE — More than 2,000 people marched Sunday in Hong Kong to nmrk I the? 
anniversary of the massacre nine years ago near Beijing's Tiananmen Square. Hundreds 
have died when Chinese troops suppressed a student-led pro-democracy movement on June **, 


Mr. Khan said that Pakistan’s 
weapons were more efficient and reliable 
than those of India and could be delivered 
by superior missiles. Reuters reported. 

Asked how Pakistani devices woe su- 
perior to those tested by India, Mr. Khan 
said: “In efficiency, in reliability and the 
very fact that we used a very high-tech 
enriched u ranium technology which very 
few countries in the world have.” 

He added that the Indians used 


I Only Faint Echo Detected 


bombs are considered relatively small 
by the standards of world arsenaB* 
where the explosive power of warhedds 


plutonium technology that was “very failure and produced relatively few bombs are considered retan eiys 
dangerous and cambersome.’' shockwaves. the standards 

„ J, , w. , “It’S a small event," said Terry Wal- where the explosive power of wartw 

■ Only Fame Echo Detected lace, a seismologist at the University of can exceed millions of tons. 

William J. Bread of The New York Arizona. He said the blast had a pre- Saturday’s test was too small to si 
Tunes reported: liminary magnitude of 43, equal to up on the government s main netv 

The global network that tracks earth- about 1,000 tons of high explosive. By for monitoring earthqumces around 
quakes and underground atomic blasts contrast, the atomic bomb dropped on world. “We ve searched evay r thwf 
round only a faint echo from the unclear Hiroshima in 1945 had an explosive have and we don t see anything, 
test that Pakistan said it conducted Sat- force of 15,000 tons. WaverJy Person, a spokesman at 


vjrj; 


The global network that tracks earth- 


quakes and underground atomic blasts 
found only a faint echo from the nuclear 
test that Pakistan said it conducted Sat- 
urday, U.S. experts said. 

Thai could mean the test was suc- 
cessful but small or that the test was a 


up on the government's main uetwdjac 
for monitoring earthquakes around th£ 
world. “We’ve searched everything 
have and we don’t see anything,” said 
WaverJy Person, a spokesman at m 


The main P akistani blast Thursday National Earthquake Infor m atio n al C cp* 
was monitored as having a magnitude of ter, in Golden, Colorado. “We didn’t 
4.8, equal to 8,000 to 15,000 tons. Such record anything at all.” 


PAKISTAN : Nuclear Weapons Serve as a Symbol of Security 

Continued from Page 1 events. In 1984, the Indian Army con- meat in preventing a conventio 


iamic ethos that defines Pakistan. And 
there are some indications that It was a 
reluctant call. 

This is a country forged from the 
religious hatreds that ripped apart the 
British Raj. More than a million people 
died in Hindu-Muslixn violence accom- 
panying independence in 1947, a par- 
tition &at saw many Muslims flee to 
Pakistan. Through three more wars and 
countless scares, India has remained the 
dominant force on the SubcontinenL 

Mr. Sharif, a wealthy businessman 
from a family dial was itself displaced 
from Kashmir in partition, is Pakistan’s 


events. In 1984, the Indian Army coo- 
ducted an exercise called “Operation 
Brass Tacks,” which massed troops 
about 13 kilometers (8 miles) from the 
border. Pakistani officials warned this 
could mean war and imimarad that nu- 
clear weapons might be used. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Ghandi said he 
had not been informed of the exercise 
and called the troops back. In the sum- 
mer of 1 990, as unrest mounted in Kash- 
mir, the Indians, believing weapons 
were pouring in from Pakistan, again 
moved troops near the border. The CIA 
director, Robert Gates, flew out in an 


ment in preventing a conventional war 
As a result, nuclear weapons have IXf 
come nearly sacrosanct in Pakistani mfr 
itary thinking." - . - 

Thus, Mr. Sharif faced strong meaj; I ^roi 
sures from the military. The top military V.-r-iV.. :■ ’ •" ' 
officer. General Jehangir K animat of the !jHK" 
army, was believed to be initially in- 
clined to the view that the situation could 
be used to wring new conventional mi )£ 
itary equipment from the Americaris" 

But he soon agreed with the nine senior 
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army corps commanders and other so- 
vice chiefs to push for tests. 


vice chiefs to push for tests. 

General Karamai told officers at the 
National Defense College on Friday thgt 
Pakistan had made a “bare minimum 


from a family that was Itself displaced emergency mission to diffuse the crisis. National Defense College on Friday thgf 
from Kashmir in partition, is Pakistan’s “The first instance was interpreted by Pakistan had made a “bare mini m u m 
-first elected , political deader who- is-not-. -Pakistani-hawksas showing that nuclear— response- only-to reestablish strategic 
from the rural feudal aristocracy. He has weapons brought security/ ’ Mr. Ahmed balance in the region ’ ’ after the Indian 
sought to modernize a backward and said. ‘ ‘The second brought the belief that tests. It was not the number of nuclear 
corrupt economy and is said to be par- it was the fear of the use of nuclear weapons or their specific power that 
ticularly obsessed with the notion of weapons that brought foreign involve- mattered, he said, “only the capability.’ ’ 
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ticularly obsessed with the notion of weapons that brought foreign involve- 
doing this through building modem 


highways like one he had constructed 
between Islamabad and the country’s 
real political hub, Lahore. 

The prime minister is in the habit of 
holding a weekly traditional meeting in 
which subjects may voice appeals or 
raise issues with a ruler. At such a gath- 
ering in Lahore, his power base, a few 
days after the Indian tests, he said rhet- 
orically that Pakistan freed a choice of 
“the motorway or the bomb.” 

And the assembled, carefully 
screened crowd shouted back “Motor- 


INDIA: Trying to Ease Regional Tension 

Continued from Page 1 Meanwhile, the Pakistani foreign 


msMmii 


“La terms of a country’s security con- 
cerns, one doesn’t say the last word at 
any point in time,” he said in the in- 
terview for Home TV. 

“When the prime minister said that 
we are going for a moratorium, that 
moratorium stands. I hope we don’t get 
into that kind of a syndrome where they 


way! Motorway!” But this was not the go for testing and then we say ‘All right, 
temper of the times. Mr. Sharif’s go- let’s also go for testing/ ” he said. 


ahead has won him — for the moment at 
least — widespread adulation, with 


India said Saturday that it stood by its 
self-declared moratorium on nuclear 


crowds dancing in the streets, prayers of tests after conducting five underground 


thanksgiving in mosques and celebrat- 
ory gunfire in the air. A snap poll by the 
Pakistan Institute for Public Opinion in 
I major cities found 97 percent support for 
the testing. 

Mr. Ahmed, a lonely critic, traveled 
around the country in the days before 
Pakistan's tests trying to raise oppo- 
sition. 

“Total failure,” he said Sunday, 
throwing up his hands. 

Successive rival governments in 
Pakistan have been furtively obsessed 
with nuclear weaponry since India con- 


ducted its first test in 1974, and Zulfikar Washington. 


blasts earlier in May. Pakistan said Sat- 
urday that it had completed a series of six 
tests in response to its arch rival’s. 

Mr. Khan, in the interview from Is- 
lamabad, said Pakistan itself did not plan 
any more tests for a “long, long time.” 

The overtures from Pakistan, 
however, did not dull the wave of crit- 
icism from around the world. 

“Both India and Pakistan need to 
renounce further nuclear and missile 
testing immediately and take decisive 
steps to reverse this disastrous arms 
race," President Bill Clinton said in 


Ali Bhutto, the prime minister at the 
time, vowed that Pakistan would “eat 
grass'* until it matched the feat. 


Mr. Khan discounted India's stated 
willingness to discuss a moratorium be- 
tween the two, which have fought three 


As reports spread over the years of wars since independence from Britain in 


Pakistani nuclear progress — with 
Chinese help and the de facto suspension 
of the U.S. embargo in 1979-88, when 
Pakistan was the funnel for aid to Af- 
ghan rebels fighting the Soviets, the mil- 
itary and political leadership came to 
view the nuclear threat as a deterrent to 
India's overwhelming military power. 

This belief was strengthened by two 


1947. 

“We can consider such things and go 
into depth," he said. “But there is very 
little reliance on India's words or actions 
because I have credible evidence that 
they are already in the process of pre- 
paring a new test site in the state of 
Orissa to blast somewhere in the first or 
second week of July.” 


QUAKE: 3, 000 Are Killed in Afghanistan 

Continued from Page 1 Cestari said. International aid grom 


Cestari said. International aid groups 
were slow to respond in February be- 
clouds threatening to hamper aid efforts, cause they were skeptical about the ex- 
Aid workers said they were concerned tent of the devastation, 
that the metal-sheeting surfaced airstrip “We learned (this time) by believing 
littered with destroyed Soviet tanks ana the information we received.” he said 


Meanwhile, the Pakistani foreign sec- 
retary, Shahmshad Ahmed, said other 
nations had to adjust to a new reality, one 
in which both India and Pakistan have 
(he capacity to launch nuclear weapons. 
“Our decision to exercise the nuclear 
option was an expression of self-de- 
fense/’ Mr. Ahmed said. 

Immediately after its nuclear blast 
Saturday. Pakistan offered t a lks with 
India to resolve their dispute over Kash- 
mir, over which they went to war in 1948 
and 1965, and urged world leaders to 
help in that effort. (Reuters, AP) 

i ‘Chauvinistic Chest-Pounding 3 

The U.S. defense secretary, William 
Cohen, said Sunday that the nuclear 
standoff between India and P akistan 
poses serious dangers, largely because** 
of the “chauvinistic chest-pounding” of ’ " 
the antagonistic South Asian neighbors. 
The Associated Press reported from 
Washington. 

Senator John McCain, Republican of 
Arizona, concurred that “this is the most 
serious situation since the Cuban missile 
crisis,” citing the volatile combination 
of weapons proliferation and the pos- 
sible spread of radical Islamic funda- 
mentalism in the area. 

But there was wide disparity on the 
Sunday news programs in the United 
States over whether the Clinton White 
House should bear any responsibility for 
decisions of India and Pakistan to 
threaten each other with nuclear tests. , 

Republicans accused the administra- 
tion of “massive” foreign policy fail- 
ures; administration officials said they 
are taking the lead in an international 
effort to keep the peace. 

“ft is a very dangerous situation," 
Mr. Cohen said on the CBS News pro- 
gram “Face the Nation,” when two 
countries who have a history of warfare 
between them are “engaging in a chau- 
vinistic chest-pounding about their nu- 
clear manhood. ” 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihaix, 
Democrat of New York, on “Fox News 
Sunday/* joined Mr. McCain in saying 
the world was “closer to nuclear war 
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littered with destroyed Soviet tanks and the information we received.” he said than w i_5 loser ■ nucl . ear 


might become inaccessible. 

Some international aid workers beat 
the hostile weather and began arriving 
lace Sunday afternoon in Faizabad, to the 
east of the epicenter of the quake. 

One plane belonging to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, car- 
rying medicine and 12 relief workers, 
managed to land in Faizabad after the 
clouds cleared. 

Juan Martinez, a Red Cross spokes- 


sounded like too much, and we started 
slowly.” 

He said the United Nations still had 
about $1.2 million in emergency funds 
left over from the massive response to 
the appeal last February. 

Rostak bore the brunt of the quake in 
February, measuring 6.1 on the Richter 
scale, in which 14 villages were de- 
molished. 

“It takes five days to reach Shar-i- 


man, said the death toll could be higher Buzuig from the nearest town. Faizabad 
than 3,000. “It is possible, because the by horse or donkey,” the United Nations 


quake was strong. It will take a few days 
to confirm the casualties,” he said. 

Tire Red Cross would send more 


said. “There are no roads linking the 
region to the outside world.” 

The UN and Red Cross said two heti- 


p lanes in coming days to help the three copters chartered from neighboring 


worst-affected areas — Sbar-i-Buzurg, 
Rostak, and Chah-ab. 

The United Nations learned much 
from the February quake, Mr. Witschi- 


Tajikistan would try to arrive here Mon- 
day, to help assess the damage and dis- 
tribute relief supplies. 

(AP, AFP. Reuters ) 


i,uoan missile ensis” in 1962. 
i l om /^ hat ominous was the out- 
°l Secretary of State Strobe 

Talbott, who told the NBC program 
Meet me Press” that while the situ- 
ation was “clearly very serious,” it was 
oy no means a fatal blow.” 

s^d it could provide an oppor- 
tuiui y f® r the world community to focus 
° Q T P ix u ^ft° n 3°^ security issues. 
aA 51& Secretary of State Madeleine 
piongnt, the foreign ministers of the 
uye pennanent members of the UN Se- 
cunty Councu __ ^ United SmteSj Bri . 

France, Russia and China — are to 
m ?«eva latex this week to plot a 

men f an ? ti ?. ns 21111 crisis-resolving 
measures for India and Pakistan. 
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sian Balance of Terror Is a Wobbly Affair 


•v- 


* ByJoJjh Ward Anderson 

j >'..., WashinjttanP.osT Service 


Uses in 1947. Although analysts are pes- 
simistic that India and Pakistan could 




each other on hair-trigger alert 
potential fl i ght times of mereminutes. 
pillions- of : dollars squandered to stay 
«“eao <w to catch up/ 

• With India and Pakistan ’s recent an . 
popncements and more important, 
pcmonstranons'^ that they are niirlga f 

U/Mnnnp'^Mhu. 1 -.-1 . - _■ _ . 


JX " -^ trv m m ■ i VI* ■ 4 H UMM W(U UG^lUjilig 

m«r. weapons in the field. That could put 
mcm in a nuclear terror standoff worse 
than the cine between the United States 
and the fanner Soviet Union. 
j B ecause of the short flight tunes be- 
jwpen' In dia and Pakistan, the budget 
restraints ea ch has and the deeply per- 


leaders could face an enormous chal- 
Jedge trying to manay* their arsenals and 
piJateral relations in an increasingly un- 


. After a generation seemingly escaped 

* he threat of nuclear holocaust, the al- 
most forgotten issues of nuclear pro- 
iferation and war assumed new urge nc y 
vhen tbe two enemies staged explo- 
sions of 1 1 underground nuclear devices 
n the last three weeks. The dueling tests 
uSsed concerns about an out-of-control 
Ufims race that could bleed money from 
tvfo of the world’s poorest countries and 
destroy the global consensus to rein in 
nuclear weapons. 

„-,"Look at the flight times between 
firing and detonation at the target,' 1 said 
a 'Western diplomat in Islamabad, not- 
ing that nudear-anned missiles could 
fly from potential launch sites near the 
taflia-Pakistan border to each country’s 
capital in about three minutes. 

4 P ‘The United States liked to sweat 
about thepresident having a half hour to 
decide to' use. the weapons (a* lose 
them," he said. "The U.S. had ex- 
pensive space-based' surveillance that 
could pick up the launches, but Pakistan 
(}apd India have no warning systems. I 
"ckjn’t know what their doctrine will be. 
Launch when the wind blows?” 

"Foreign Minister Gohar Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan said in an interview, "There 
i£ho reaction time here: We are eyeball 
tc^eyehall, and it can flare up at any 
tune." 

j'.;, 1 Within this cauldron of uncertainty 
ai^J tension, arms control advocates said 
that a decision not to deploy nuclear 
v#apons would significantly lower the 
rfcjk of a nuclear war that could start by 
accident, miscatculationor design. India 
aqd Pakistan have fought three wars 
aoce they were established by foe parr 
ginni ng of British India along religious 


urged them to try, lamenting that so Au- 
thor "have not had a lot of experience in 
mutual deterrence of any kind.*' 

Scott Sagan, a political science pro- 
fessor at Stanford University and co- 
director of the Center for International 
Security and Arras Control, said, 
"There could be something to inhibit 
their mutual desire to put forces in foe 
- field, son of ’ a 

NEWS nondeployment treaty. 

ANALYSIS But lX woald to be a 

comprehensive and 

deeply verifiable agreement That's the 
only sort of positive conclusion that 
could come from all this." 

Pakistan’s ambassador to foe United 
States, Riaz Khokhar, demonstrated the 
dilemma in a phone interview last week, 
saying that such an agreement would 
require huge confidence-building mea- 
sures. But, he said, "There is uo con- 
fidence. It’s never existed in our part of 
foe world. It’s pretty hair-raising." 

Adding to foe mistrust are a series of 


contradictions -and denials that have 
come from various top-ranking people 
in both governments about whether they 
already have a stockpile of nuclear 
weapons and, if- so, whether they are 
now trained at each other on m issiles or. 
perhaps more likely in this early phase, 
stored near planes that could deliver 
them. 

The confusion seems to stem from a 
variety of forces at work simultaneously: 
deliberate ambiguity and ' deceit, a re- 
luctance to show their hand to foe enemy, 
loose language from people not familiar 
with the terimiefll terminology of nuclear 
arms control and a legitimate dash be- 
tween hawks trying to pressure foeir gov- 
ernments to deploy immediately and 
those who want a more gradual buildup. 

Given their mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust, and foe capabiHtyeacb has to build 
nuclear bombs and deliver them, it may 
not matter what they say, arms control 
experts said. The other ride will prob- 
ably assume foe worst 

Even if Indiasays it has not deployed 
its weapons, Foreign Minister Ayub 
Khan stud in aa interview, "How long 
does it take to put a bullet into a gun?’ 


Aims control experts said it was not 
that simple: For nuclear weapons to be 
considered fully deployed, a country 
needs trained personnel manning com- 
pletely assembled weapons fnlltime 
with foe authority to fire them. That 
might leave room far some type of veri- 
fiable nondeployment treaty, if India 
and Pakistan could develop greater 
trust, they said. 

If that proves impossible and the 
countries deploy, they will free many 
expensive decisions about how to en- 
sure tbe safety of their arsenals, how to 
prevent unauthorized use of the 
weapons, how to guarantee foeir ability 
to survive a first strike and launch a 
counterattack and how to ensure that 
they have adequate and reliable systems 
to warn them when they are under attack 
and where it is coming from. Such warn- 
ing systems can be as expensive as the 
□tissue systems itself, experts said. 

But without such safeguards, "All it 
takes is one crazy lieutenant or air mar- 
shal in the chain of command for a 
calamity,'* said a South Asian security 
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Foreign Minister Gohar Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan confirming two 
more nuclear tests by his country. 


India Tries to Ease the Diplomatic Chill With China 


By Kenneth J. Cooper 
and Steve Mufson 

Washington Past Service 

NEW DELHI — What had been im- 
proving relations between India and 
China have deteriorated in the three 
weeks since New Delhi cited a per- 
ceived strategic threat from Beijing as 
the reason behind India’s nuclear tests. 

That explanation provoked an out- 
pouring of condemnation from China, 
which had said little in public about 
India’s nuclear program since its neigh- 
bor to foe southwest first detonated a 
nuclear device in 1974. 

Beijing has appeared upset at having 
been used as a pretext and accused of 
militaristic moves against India in pro- 
vocative statements that Defense Min- 
ister George Fernandes made in foe 
weeks before foe underground nuclear 
tests May 11 and May 13. 

La the face of Beijing's strong reaction, 
India has dropped any specific reference 
to China as a reason for conducting foe 
tests and for declaring foe nation of 950 
milli on a nuclear power, like its huger 
neighbor. Tbe coalition government of 
Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee has 
instead turned to restating India’s desire 
for good relations with China. 

Last week, after Pakistan conducted 
its first unclear tests, Mr. Vajpayee’s 
government cited those explosions as 


justification for India’s tests. 

China specialists here and in foe 
United States described the initial ex- 
planation as a major diplomatic blunder 
by Mr. Vajpayee's government. Two 
American specialists suggested that de- 
claring China a threat could strengthen 
Chinese nationalists who want Beijing 
to adopt a stronger militaiy posture. 

If relations are to return to foeir prior 
warmth, China has .signaled that India 
must demonstrate that is its intention, 
possibly be ginning next month when a 
bilateral panel on foeir border disputes 
os to meet in New Delhi. 

"The ball is in India’s court," said 
Zhao Xingmin, a spokesman at the 
Chinese Embassy in New Delhi "They 
have engineered this sort of worsening of 
foe relationship. So ask them: "Why? 1 ” 

Until a brief bonier war in 1962, the 
modem nations of India and China en- 
joyed generally friendly relations. But 
for India’s leaders, the Chinese invasion 
and occupation of what had been Indian 
territory after that war has been seen as 
an embittering betrayal. 

India’s defeat in the war led its leaders 
to direct a peaceful nuclear program to 
begin weapons research and Mr. Vaj- 
payee’s Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata 
Party to adopt the developments nuclear 
weaponry as one of its political goals. 

After China 's first nuclear test in 1964, 
Mr. Vajpayee said In Parliament that "an 


atomic bomb, nothing else" would be a 
sufficient response even though China bad 
almost immediately announced a policy 
of not using nuclear weapons first. . 

Diplomatic relations between India and 
China were severed after the war and not 
restored until 1976. La 1988, a decade of 
gradualfyjmpioviiig relations began when 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi visited 
Beijing, leading to foe creation of a bi- 
lateral group to discuss border disputes. 
Though still unresolved, those disputes 
bad l as a major issue in setting the 
tone for diplomatic relations. 

In a letter sent to President Bill Clin- 
ton this month and first published in The 
New York Times, Mr. Vajpayee said 
that foe nuclear tests had been con- 
ducted because China was foe aggressor 
in foe 1962 war and “an atmosphere of 
distrust persists mainly due to foe un- 
resolved border problem. ” 

That statement in an official com- 
munication angered Beijing, which bad 
carefully criticized only Mr. Fernandes, 
not India’s government, for making 
similar charges. Mr. Fernandes is not a 
member of Mr. Vajpayee's party and 
has such a reputation for making out- 
landish statements that India's two lead- 
ing newsmagazines described him as 
‘ ‘George in foe China shop.” 

“It was completely idiotic," GiriDe- 
shingkar, director of foe Institute of 
Chinese Studies in New Delhi, said of 


Mr. Vajpayee’s letter. “To organize foe 
letter completely around foe Chinese 
threat to India was a blunder. There was 
no earthly reason to do it." 

Charles Freeman, a C hina specialist 
and former senior Pentagon official 
also questioned India’s perception of a 
security threat from Beijing. “It’s hard 
for me to see that China poses any threat 
to India," he said. “The Sin ©-Indian 
border is stable along the lines of control 
established in the 1962 Sino-Indian bor- 
der war. China is satisfied with foe 
border. Politics in India, not China, are 
foe obstacle to a formal agreement and 
demarcation of the border." 

David Shambaugh, director of foe 
Sigiir Center for Asian Studies at 
George Washington University, said 
that India's citing Beijing as a security 
threat could possibly “galvanize foe na- 
tionalists” and provide "another excuse 
for a more robust defense posture." 

Mr. Freeman and Mr. Deshangkir 
said they doubted that Beijing has — as 
Mr. Fernandes had charged — targeted 
nuclear weapons at India from Tibet. 

“.The range of Chinese missiles is 
such that fThfna does not need to station 
nuclear weapons in Tibet to respond to a 
potential Indian attack," Mr. Freeman 
said. Mr. Deshangkir described Tibet as 
a “treeless plateau" where nuclear in- 
stallations would be virtually impossible 
to conceal from intelligence satellites. 


briefly 


Nuclear Race Put 
On Summit Agenda 

WASHINGTON — The focus 
of foe agenda for foe Chinese-U.S. 
summit meeting next month in 
Beijing has been shifting to deal 
with the nuclear arms race between 
India and Pakistan, according to 
senior Clinton administration of- 
ficials. - . 

The national security adviser, 
Samuel Berger, was leaving Sun- 
day for Beijing to discuss with 
Chinese officials the issues that will 
be foe focus of talks between Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton and President Ji- 
ang Zemin. 

“We have proliferation con- 
cerns for South Asia," an admin- 
istration official involved with 
preparations for the summit meet- 
ing said. “Clearly that will take a 
more prominent role than it would 
have." ( Reuters ) 

18 Retired Generals 
Ask Habibie to Quit 

JAKARTA — A group of retired 
generals called Sunday for foe 
country’s new leader, B J. Habibie, 
to step aside and be replaced by a 
caretaker president 

The Jakarta Post quoted foe 18 
generals as saying that a special 
parliamentary session should be 
called no later than July to revoke 
Mr. Habibie’s mandate. 

Meanwhile, in Surabaja, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Muslims 
gathered in front of the province's 
military headquarters. Some car- 
ried posters reading, "Reform must 
continue" and “Reform is not just 
changing the power-holders." The 
police said the event described as a 
prayer ceremony, went peacefully. 

(Reuters) 

For the Record 

Ma Ying-jeou of the Kuo- 
mintang, a former justice minister, 
is leading all other candidates for 
mayor of Taipei, two polls indi- 
cated Sunday, a day after he joined 
the race. ( Reuters t 

Government troops and Tamil 
Tiger rebels fought pitched battles 
in Sri Lanka's northern Wanni re- 
gion, where the military is trying to 
capture a key highway, military of- 
ficials said Sunday. (Reuters) 
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How Far Will NATO Push Itself ? 

44-Nation Meeting in Luxembourg Highlights Problem of Scale 


By W illiam Drozd iak 

Washington Post Service 


LUXEMBOURG — The cavalcade 
of speeches here by the foreign ministers 
of 44 countries from three continents 
started early in the morning. By after- 
noon, as many diplomats checked their 
watches and seemed to fret about their 
next meal or a plane to take them home, 
the homilies about peace and democracy 
were still going strong. 

For a year, the Euro-Atlantic Partner- 
ship Council has merged the 16 NATO 
members and 28 aspirant nations into an 
amorphous bureaucratic behemoth that 
now strides the world stage under the 
guise of sustaining security cooperation 
from Vancouver to Vladivostok. 

As the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization prepares to expand toward Rus- 
sia’s doorstep by incorporating Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech Republic as it 
celebrates its 50th anniversary next year, 
tile world's most successful military al- 
liance is pondering how far it can safely 
expand its political agenda and territ- 
orial domain without diluting its effec- 
tiveness and sense of purpose. 

* ‘It's true that such large meetings can 
become a little unwieldy," said a senior 
alliance diplomat. "Some people fear 
there is a risk of too much talk and inertia 
with so many different countries getting 
involved in NATO-related activities. 
But we feel it is a price worth paying for 
greater political legitimacy and a new 
rationale in the post-Cold War era." 

With the demise of the Soviet Union. 
NATO has been pushed into Balkan 
peacekeeping chores and other missions 
that extend well beyond its boundaries. 
The alliance now discusses terrorism 
and nuclear proliferation with Russia, 
border monitoring tasks with Albania 
and Macedonia, and next week will set 
up a disaster-relief center at its head- 
quarters to help countries in Eastern 


Europe and Central Asia cope with death 
and devastation from natural or tech- 
nological catastrophes. 

As NATO 's activities have broadened 
in scope, so has its military and political 
involvement with new democracies be- 
yond the Mediterranean and even the 
Caspian Sea. At least 38 high-ranking 
military officers working at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels come from 
"partner states" outside the alliance. 

During the U.S. Senate debate on 
NATO expansion, some opponents, led 
by John Warner. Republican of Virginia, 
failed to impose a three-year member- 
ship freeze after the Poles, Czechs and 
Hungarians join the alliance. While a 
second wave of expansion is not likely 
soon, Romania and Slovenia, as well as 
the Baltic states — Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia — are clamoring for early 
membership. They are not alone. 

Bulgaria, Slovakia and Macedonia 
also crave the security assurances as- 
sociated with membership. Caspian Sea 
states such as Azerbaijan and Kazakh- 
stan, where U.S. oil companies are stak- 
ing huge investments in future energy 
supplies, are looking for protection. 
Even Central Asian states, such as 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, are lining up 
for long-term consideration. 

For now, ail of these prospective mem- 
bers have been folded into the Euro- 
Atlantic Partnership Council, established 
a year ago at Sintra, Portugal. At its 
meeting Friday, the ministers toasted joint 
enterprises such as the NATO-led peace- 
keeping force in Bosnia-Herzegovina that 
drew soldiers from 30 countries, regional 
security consultations in the Caucasus and 
scientific exchanges on how to convert 
defense industries for civilian purposes. 

"NATO has clearly reaffirmed its 
open door,” said the U.S. secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright, acknowledg- 
ing a top priority of many partners to 
gain full membership. "It has offered 


not a promise but a process to help 
nations understand what they- must do to 
make membership a possibility.” 

Mrs. Albright said the mie measure of 
the partnership council would lie "not 
only in its roster and its rationale, but in 
its resolve to meet real-world challenges 
to our security.” She has emphasized 
that NATO and its friends should cement 
a strategic bond against new dangers, 
particularly the spread of weapons of 
mass destruction. But the suggestion that 
NATO, with its U.S.-driven debates and 
integrated military command structure, 
will relentlessly expand its agenda and 
geography frightens some analysts, even 
those sympathetic to embracing new de- 
mocracies in Central Europe. 

"Just where do we want to draw the 
line on NATO membership? With In- 
donesia?” Henry Kissinger, the former 
U.S. secretary of state, asked at a con- 
ference on NATO’s geopolitical destiny. 
He added: “A political and military al- 
liance such as NATO can only survive 
when il has clearly defined boundaries 
and missions.” 

Besides the dispute over its mem- 
bership roster and sundry new security 
tasks, some officials worry about the 
immense burdens posed by bureaucratic 
and infrastructure needs of so many 
countries and their divergent priorities. 
Even scheduling poses a serious prob- 
lem: The NATO secretary-general, Javi- 
er Solana Madariaga, estimates that the 
number of meetings at NATO headquar- 
ters has tripled in the last two years. 

"Every wife in the harem wants to 
have her night of pleasure, and the al- 
liance faces a problem in being over- 
whelmed by pressing demands from so 
many countries.” a senior NATO official 
said. "On the other hand, the absence of 
a common denominator makes it easier to 
define certain issues on a regional basis, 
such as the Balkans or the Caucasus, that 
will provide a clear division of labor.” 


Former President of Zimbabwe 
Faces Trial for Rape and Assault 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Canaan Banana, a former pres- 
ident of Zimbabwe, is to be tried Monday on 1 1 charges of 
sodomy, attempted sodomy and indecent assault. 

The cases against Mr. Banana, who served as a largely 
ceremonial president in the 1 980s, were compiled by the state 
after complaints by one of his former presidential guards. 

He was first charged in July but was not asked to plead by 
the lower magistrate court that referred his trial to the high 
court. Mr. Banana, 62. appealed to the Supreme Court 
against his trial, arguing that pretrial publicity had prej- 
udiced his right to a fair bearing. But Chief Justice Anthony 
Gubbay dismissed the appeal in a ruling in March. 

Until his indictment last July. Mr. Banana had been under 
police investigation for mouths after allegations that he had 
raped and forced one of his former aides into a homosexual 
relationship during his presidency in the 1980s. The former 
aide, Jefta Dube, 36, was sentenced to 10 years in jail last year 
for the 1 995 fetal shooting of a fellow policeman who goaded 
him by calling him “Banana’s wife/ (Reuters) 

Conservative Wins Vote in Iran 



QtiBlennoClimipUBtieni 

Jamil Mahuad, the mayor of 

ing to supporters during a presidential election 
rally. i 


TEHRAN — Ali Akbar Nateq-Nouri, the conservative 
speaker of the Iranian Parliament, easily won re-election 

Sunday in an annual vote. — r — — - — 

Mr. Nateq-Nouri, 54, who was defeated by the moderate populist Roldosista Party 
cleric Mohammed Khatami in a presidential election last 
year, got the votes of 165 of the 258 deputies present. 

His challenger, Majid Ansari, parliamentary leader of the 
coalition of moderates close to President Khatami, received 
just 84 votes, confirming the firm grip of the conserv atives 
on Parliament. I AFP) 


admitted he had no chance of achieving ^5? 
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populist Roldosista Party. • (Keuters)r 

Disabled Man Conquers Everest; 

KATMANDU — The world’s first disabled climber ti 
scale Mount Everest said Sunday that he was reheved and 

.. • « j.t hirthocf npitr 
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overwhelmed when he stood atop the world s highest peat 

n fI . r, , n a n nr Tom Whittaker. 49. said he felt an 4 ‘overwhelming sen» ok 

Polls in Ecuador Fredict Runoff the climb, I felt huge relief that there was no more mountain 

in front of me.” Mr. Whittaker, a Bntish-bom outdoor 

pursuits” instructor who lives in Arizona,- reached nie -9,028- 

foot {8,848-meter) summit on May 27, two days ahead of the, 
45th anniversary of the first ascent by Sir Edmund Hillary and 
Tenzing Norgay. In 1989 and 1995, he attempted to cluntt 
Everest but failed because of bad weather. • ' 

Whit take r, fitted with an artificial leg, first tried to climb, 
Everest on May 20, but turned back because of a pulmonary, 
infection. (Reuters)- 


QUITO, Ecuador — Opinion polls indicated that Jamil 
Mahuad and Alvaro Noboa would meet in a July pres- 
idential runoff as neither is expected to get 50 percent of the 
vote in a general election Sunday. 

One poll indicated that Mr. Mahuad, the mayor of Quito, 
would get less than 40 percent of the vote, while Mr. Noboa. 
a businessman, would win at least 30 percent. 

Mr. Mahuad of the centrist Popular Democrat Party has 
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Sheikh Assails U.S. Policies - 

Tl 

• 

Emirates Leader Decries " Unjust 9 Stance in Mideast 


By Douglas Jehl 

Ncm York laws Ser.. ce 


ABU DHABI — In the wealthy lands that 
border the Gulf, dollars speak loudly, as they 
did with an announcement a feu weeks ago that 
die United Arab Emirates would buy 80 Amer- 
ican-made F- 16 fighters in a S6 billion deal. 

In Washington, the selection of Lockheed 
Martin Corp.’s F-I6 was portrayed as an 
enormous boon that would cement military 
and economic ties between strategic partners. 
But Words have currency, too. and to spend an 
hour with the octogenarian who has presided 
over the transformation of the United .Arab 
Emirates' from a parched, poor country to one 
rich enough to acquire so much military hard- 
ware is to bear a more complicated tale. 

"It would have sincerely been our wish to 
see American policies that are far more strict on 
the side of justice.” Zayed ibn Sultan an Na- 
hayan, ruler of Abu Dhabi and president of the 
United Arab Emirates, said in a rare. 75-minute 
interview with a Western journalist, in which 
the sheikh’s professions of affection for the 
United States were wrapped in expressions of 
deep misgiving about its Middle East polic>'. 

If the United States does not succeed soon 
in breaking the deadlock between the Israelis 
and the Palestinians. Sheikh Zayed said. “It 
would be like unleashing a wild beast into the 
world.” 

In a year in which Arab public opinion has 
been inflamed by the lsraeii-Palestinian stale- 
mate and U.S. policy toward Iraq, Sheikh 
Zayed is hardly the only Arab leader who is 
feeling bitter. But he is old enough, at about 85 
(there is no record of exactly when he was 
bom), to have become unusually plainspoken, 
and his complaints reveal the depth of frus- 
tration felt by Arab leaders whom Wash- 
ington counts among its closest allies. 

"As close friends of the United States, we 
would not have wished for America to be like 
this,” Sheikh Zayed said. His country was an 
important ally of the United States during the 
Gulf War, but Sheikh Zayed made clear that 
be believes Washington’s approach in the 
region has since become fundamentally mis- 
guided. 


Sheikh Zayed still possesses a firm hand- 
shake and sharp mind, and is respected well 
beyond his country of 2.4 million people. ,f * 

He was among the first Arab leaders to 
suggest that the time has come to end economic 
sanctions against Iraq. His country has iecerifly 
taken a leading role m sending food and other 
supplies to ease suffering among Iraqis. " 

He has been blunt in suggesting that Amer- 
ican mediation efforts bave leaned too heavily 
toward Israel, even given the recent tensions 
between -American -and fsraeii officials. , 

In the ioterviewyheld recently at his beach- 
front palace. Sheikh Zaywi said he believed 
that the recent American military buildup m 
the Gulf was, in part, intended to pot pressure 
on the Palestinians to "be softer in seeking IfQk 
redress the injustice” against them. . . 

He accused the United States of having 
failed to act as a neutral mediator, so that “m 
all its initiatives and policies,^ whatever lae 
Palestinians say and accept is discarded; 
whatever the Israelis want is imposed/-* • J 
And while the United States hasmadeclear 
its plan to maintain pressure onlraqas long as 
Saddam Hussein remains in power/ Sheikh 
Zayed strongly suggested that it was time $> 
welcome the Iraqi leader back to the Arab foB 
on the grounds that he has suffered enough for 
the 1990 invasion of Kuwait ‘ J 

“He was unjust, and because he.has com- 
mitted this great unjustice, he was faced With 
a serious and severe retribution to punish hiib 
for tiie injustice that he has committecO* 
Sheikh Zayed said. "We believe that the tim|e 
has come to say enough is enough, because 
when we look at him what do we see? ! 

“We do not see a forceful country ttujt 
stands to threaten others. We' see a sick and, 
tired and hungry and naked country tinfijfrjj 

stands there in order to be helped. * J 
"How much longer can yon gp. on giving 
retribution to a country that is tired, that is sick 
— how long can you go on with it?” J 
In part because of sucb views, some analysis 
had expressed doubt that the Emirates would 
choose to buy American in the fighter-jet deaf 
But Sheikh Zayed gave no indication that he 
saw any contradiction between his criticism 
U.S. policy and the weapons deal 
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Socialists Leave Japan Coalition 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

/V<tv York Tunes Serncr 


TOKYO — ■ Japan's four-year-old govern- 
ing coalition fractured over t hie weekend as the 
Social Democratic Party formally announced 
that it would quit and strike out on its own. 

It is a measure of how far the Social Demo- 
crats, or Socialists, have fallen in popularity 
that their departure will scarcely matter. The 
Liberal Democratic Party, which has dom- 
inated Japanese politics since the 1950s, will 
continue to govern Japan, with no need for 
new elections or a cabinet reshuffle. 

The collapse of the coalition Saturday had 
been expected and was not seen as causing 
any particular instability. The Liberal Demo- 
crats have a slight majority in the House of 
Representatives, the more important chamber 
of Parliament, and therefore believe they do 
not need the coalition to maintain power. 

In addition, the Social Democratic leader, 
Takako Doi. said that her party would support 
the government of Prime Minister Ryu taro 
Hashimoto in a no-confidence motion that the 
opposition parties are planning. 

Miss Doi said that her party' could not vote 
to condemn government poticies that it had 
helped to formulate. "We can hardly say we 
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menot responsible” for current problems, sh i 

The coalition, formed in June 1994, ha 
always been an improbable blend, a triump 
ot ambition over principle. It united the Lib 
eral Democrats, who despite their - nam e ar : 
coi^ervanves. with the Social Democrats 
who were then known as the Socialist Party. 
ri 3 iiS? y ' n °thing so undermined fhe Sd 
“ proximity to power. Fo 
decades they had formed the main oppositioi 
J^ty in Japan, and there was occasional, tall 
might even be elected to form i 
government on their own. ; 

In contrast, they are now withdrawing ftfin 
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T By Tom Buerkie 

'• International Herald Trih,.„. 

LONDON — At the so-called ring of 

■ of security checkpoints 
wstalted after the Irish Republican 
itany detonated two truck bombs in the 
early 1990s, the police continue to mon- 
itor every vehicle entering the City of 
London financial district 

■ But in the City’s boardrooms and bars, 
there is a sense of relief after the vote last 

m T® 0f ^ pace agreement 
in Northern freland. Even if security 
remains visibly tight, the prospect of a 
permanent end to die threat of IRA ter- 
Jorisn is lifting spirits in an area that has 
been a prime target of the bombers. 

‘ If that threat goes, there will be a 
sigh of relief in the City,” said Judith 
Mayhew, director of policy at the Cor- 
poration of London, the agency that 
promotes the City financial district. 

. “I would have thought the threat in 
m a inlan d Britain would be drastically 
reduced,” said William Gutteridge, di- 
rector of the Research Institute for the 
study of Conflict and Terrorism. 

Such a turn of events would certainly 
be welcome here. Since the IRA ex- 
tended its terror campaign from North- 


ern Ireland u> the British mainland in 
1972, terrorists havekilled 121 people in 
Britain, wounded more than 1,000 and 
caused billions of dollars of damage. 

The economic damage has been par- 
ticularly acute in recent years as the IRA 
switched its emphasis from overtly 
political targets, like the 1984 Brighton 
bomb attack on then-Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher that killed five 
people, to financial targets. 

In April 1992, an IRA bomb in the 
heart of the City of London destroyed the 
Baltic exchange and heavily damage 
several office towers, killing two people 
and causing £350 million ($570 million) 
in damage. A year later, a truck bomb in 
nearby Bishopsgate killed one person 
and caused £650 million in damage. 

“What happens in Northern Ireland 
affects us minutely in Manchester,” 
said Pat Kearney, a city councilor who is 
overseeing reconstruction of the north- 
ern city's central business district from 
the devastation of an IRA bomb in 1996. 
Fireworks displays routinely spark calls 
from residents fearful of a renewed at- 
tack, he said. If the peace process stays 
on crack, “the nerves of the people in 
Manchester will be calmed.” Mr. Kear- 
ney said. 


So far, the signs are promising. There 
has not been a terrorist attack on the 
mainland since the IRA renewed its 
cease-fire in July 1997. Pool Reinsurance 
Co., a government-backed company set 
up in 1993 to provide businesses with 
coverage against terrorist attack, slashed 
insurance premiums by 20 percent to 40 
percent this year and will consider further 
cuts next year, said the company's chief 
executive, Leslie Lucas. 

While the police presence remains 
strong in the City of London, the mood 
is "very much more relaxed.” Mr. Lu- 
cas said. "There doesn’t seem to be any 
real terrorist threat” 

To be sure, no one expects the se- 
curity measures built up over years of 
terrorist threats to be dismantled soon. 
The Irish threat could actually increase 
in coming months if splinter terrorist 
groups believe this is their last chance to 
disrupt the peace process, said Jonathan 
Eyal, director of the Royal United Ser- 
vices Institute. 

Like other major cities, Loudon also 
remains vulnerable to any number of 
threats, both homegrown and foreign. 
Two weeks ago, London policemen ar- 
rested nine people for alleged connec- 
tions with Algerian terrorists, and earli- 


er this year the police arrested a man for 
planting a senes of small bombs at 
banks and supermarkets in an apparent 
extortion bid. 

‘ 'Any apparent slackening of security 
alertness might encourage other terror- 
ist groups to use London as theater,” 
Mr. Gutteridge said. 

And in one of the ironies of the war on 
terrorism, the ring of steel that was erec- 
ted for security reasons has proved so 
successful at cutting traffic into the City 
of London that authorities are consid- 
ering extending the measure in an effort 
to reduce congestion and pollution. 

■ 10 firfice Hurt in Ulster Riot 

At least 10 policemen were injured 
Saturday when rioting erupted in the 
town of Portadowo, a major flash point 
in Northern Ireland, police said, ac- 
cording to Reuters. 

At least three civilians were also in- 
jured in the rioting, the first clash on the 
streets of the British province since 
April's historic peace accord was over- 
whelmingly backed by voters May 22. 

A march by the Protestant Change 
Order celebrating their links with Bri- 
tain had passed off peacefully earlier in 
the day. 


Sinn Fein Snubs 
Party With Prince 

Reuters 

LONDON — Irish republican 
leaders on Sunday rejected an in- 
vitation to a Northern Ireland 
garden party with Prince Charles, 
whose great uncle. Lord Mount- 
batten, was killed by the IRA. 

Gerry Adams and Martin 
McGuinness, leaders of the Irish 
Republican Army's political wing, 
Sinn Fein, declined because the 
heir to the throne is the command- 
er-in-chief of Britain's parachute 
regiment. 

The regiment has always been 
reviled by Irish republicans for its 
involvement in the 1972 “Bloody 
Sunday,” when British troops 
killed 14 Roman Catholic protest- 
ers in Londonderry. 

The invitation for Wednesday’s 
party was extended by Britain's 
Northern Ireland secretary. Mo 
Mowlam, who had said they might 
well refuse. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. McGuinness 
have never taken up their seats in 
the British House of Commons be- 
cause they refuse to swear alle- 
giance to die crown. 


Big Turnout in Montenegro 

Parliamentary Elections Could Again Split Yugoslavia 




- 1 .s. Poll, 


The Associated Press 

PODGORICA, Yugoslavia — Monteneg- 
rins turned out in large numbers Sunday for 
; parliamentary elections that couidresult in the 
• final rupture of Yugoslavia. 

The vote in the smaller of the country’s two 
remaining republics pits supporters of Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic of Yugoslavia 
against his opponents. President Milo Dju- 
- kanovic of Montenegro has vowed to try to 
unseat the Yugoslav leader if his coalition 
* ‘For a Better Life” wins the elections for the 
: republic’s Parliament 
v Momir Bulalovic, Mr. Djukanovic's former 
friend but now his foe, in turn vows to topple the 

' First resultsvrere expectedMonday. 

Mr. Djukanovic and Mr. Buiatovic, who rose 
, together under Mr. Milosevic’s patronage in 
. i the lafe 1980s, are still neighbors and voted two 
hours apart at a school in central Podgorica. 

Mr. Buiatovic. 42, made it dear that his 
camp — and Mir. Milosevic — are unlikely to 
.accept a victory by Mr. Djukanovic. Polls 
■ predicted a narrow victory for the Monte- 
negrin president among the 423.000 voters. 

... * ‘We are the strongest party in Montenegro, 

. and I have no doubt that we will win — if 
.everything is legal,” Mr. Bulalovic said. 

Politika, the most strongly pro-Milosevic 
daily newspaper, said in an editorial Saturday 


that monitors from the 54-nation Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
were not welcome if they had come only to 
confirm a result rigged in advance. 

Politika ‘s publishers in Belgrade said that 
editions containing the editorial bad been 
confiscated by Montenegrin police. 

Mr. Djukanovic warned that the police — 
considered loyal to him — were ready to 
protect state order if necessary. 

Warmly cheered and applauded by crowds 
waiting to vote Sunday, Mr. Djukanovic ex- 
pressed hope that ‘ ‘all parties which are taking 
part in the elections have sufficient wisdom to 
recognize the results, whatever they are.” 

“I have no doubt that the people of Monte- 
negro will vote for themselves and democracy 
will triumph,” added the president, who has 
received strong U.S. and European support 
for his reforms and for including minorities 
such as ethnic Albanians in his government 

The tension between the Djukanovic and 
Buiatovic camps could lead to post-election 
violence in this rugged, mountainous land, 
where most of the 630.000 residents keep 
arms at home and traditionally are divided 
into strong, rival clans. 

It is also possible that Mr. Milosevic will 
decide on federal intervention from his cap- 
ital, Belgrade, saying that he most stop the 
final rapture of the Yugoslav federation. 






■ •mil Siuili'Ri-ui'' 

President Milo Djukanovic of Montenegro being hugged by an admirer as he went to vote Sunday. 
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6 Killed in Kosovo, 
Ethnic Albanians Say 

PRISTINA, Yugoslavia — Six more 
people have been killed and another 1 1, 
including six children, have been 
wounded in heavy fighting over the last 
three days in a part of Kosovo sealed off 
by Serbian police, ethnic Albanian 
sources said Sunday. 

The latest word on casualties, 
delayed by the police blockade and a 
communications breakdown, raises the 
death toll to about 20 this past week in 
fighting between government forces 
and independence-seeking militants. 

The Kosovo Information Center, 
which is dose to the ethnic Albanian 
political leadership, said the new cas- 
ualty report from the Decani area in 
western Kosovo was delayed because 
police sealed the area and launched an 
offensive against the clandestine 
Kosovo Liberation Army. IAP) 

Kohl Allies Question 
Red Scare 9 Stra tegy 

BONN — Some members of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl's conservative co- 
alition are growing uneasy with his ef- 
forts to link his opposition with former 
Communists, saying the "red scare” 
campaign is misguided. 

"He who thinks that we can very 1 
simply win elections with this campaign 
is off-target." a key state lawmaker 
from Mr. Kohl's Christian Democratic 
Union, Lorenz Caffier. said Sunday. 

Mr. Kohl has blasted his rivals, the 
Social Democrats, for joining forces 
with former Communists to stay in 
power in the eastern state of Sax'ony- 
AnhalL He says the Social Democrats 
would do so nationally if they prevail in 
national elections in September. (AP) 

Spain Politician Quits 
Over ETA Abduction" 

MADRID — A Spanish town coun- 
cillor who says he was kidnapped by the 
Basque separatist group ETA resigned 
Sunday from the governing Popular 
Party but insisted be had not faked the 
abduction. 

Authorities have said •*: 

idence to su;-fK . Bus.. 
srory that he was abducted by members 
of the group in southern Spain, drugged 
and taken to the Basque country, where 
he escaped from his captors. 

But Mr. Rubia, 26. insisted he had 
told the truth. He said he had resigned 
from the center-right party after party 
officials made dear they would expel 
him if his story had been made up. 

i Reuters i 






DNA Testing 
Helps Police 
In Germany 

The Associated Press 

FRANKFURT — Using genetic 
' evidence to hunt for the killer of an 
. 1 1-year-old girl, the police here say 
they have netted a confession fol- 
lowing voluntary DNA testing of 
, 26,400 local men — the largest 
; . such genetic testing ever carried out 
' i in Europe. 

A 30-year-old mechanic previ- 
ously convicted of rape was arrested 
Friday in northwestern Germany 
after Ids DNA matched evidence 
, found at the scene of the rape, 
I*- . stabbing and st rangling of Christina 
1 ~ Nytsch. He has confessed to the 
r crimes, the police said Saturday. 

7?ie girl disappeared March 16 
on her way home from a swimming 

, pool, and her body was found five 

, days later in woods near her home 
in Struecldingen, a village of 3,500 
people near the Dutch border. 

The suspect, from a neighboring 
town and the father of three young 
children, also confessed to the rape 
- in January 1996 of another 1 1-year- 
old girl, said Hans-Juergen Thurau, 
chief of police in nearby Cloppen- 
burg. The police did not release the 
suspect’s name, but local residents 
and mafia reports identified him as 
) Ronny Rieken. He was detained on 
' charges of murder, rape and ab- 
. duction. 

! The suspect was among the thou- 
■' 'sands of men who voluntarily sup- 
" plied samples for DNA testing last 
month for the investigation into 
L Christina’s death. The police used 
newspaper announcements to sum- 

■ vT- £ , rha cnciWtftrf ace 


Kremlin Tries to Re-enter the News Business 


' mon men from the suspected age 
group of IS to 30 to We their 
'■.'mouths swabbed with cotton to col- 

• » i * ..IlfiA eamnlM 


■■ liAJumo 

1 ‘ lect saliva samples. 

The police said that DNA from a 

knife found at the scene erf 
Christina’s murder matched DNA 

* 'from semen taken from the girl 
! japed in 1996. Based on thatguls 
; Option of her attaclrer,thei^ 

• lice decided to screen men from 15 

: tO V0&°t^e.DNA tfing 
v. i ..rLj nniv occasionally in 


By Celestine Bohlen 

Aten- York Times Service 

MOSCOW — With financial mar- 
kets crashing, floods in Siberia and a 
miners' protest that blocked the coun- 
try's mam railroad, Russia has bad a lot 
of bad news lately. Too much, ac- 
cording to President Boris Yeltsin, 
who railed in the directors of three 
national television channels to com- 
plain about negative coverage. 

Aimed with reports documenting 
the impact of news broadcasts on the 
miners’ weeklong sit-in on the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, Mr. Yeltsin said he 
* was not trying to dictate how Russia’s 
media should cover events. 

“We have the right to — I don’t 
want to use die word ‘demand’ — we 
have the right to ask you to cany out 
state policy on television,” he said, 

“Thai’s all we want, no more.’ * 

The president’s comments came at a 
sensitive moment. This month the Rus- 
sian government started putting togeth- 
er a state company that will coordinate 
die operations of state-owned televi- 
sion and radio stations, regional as well 
as national, and manage the sites that 
transmit private channels’ broadcasts. 

The new holding company was 
quickly seen by Russia’s powerful 
private media groups as the Kremlin’s 
attempt to regain its old pride of place WE 

in die country’s media markets. Even a gj 
its name — the AD State Television due 

and Radio Company — smacks of the 

Soviet Union’s all-smothering media 
organization, Gosteleradio. 

Oleg Dobrodeyev is general director of 
NTV, the only wholly private television station 
that was represented at the meeting. As he put 
it, “Given that we are dependent on a great 
number of technical factors — f rom access to 
airwaves to office space we rent from the state 
television center — then the creation of such a 
state stronghold can’t help but disturb people 
who work in television.” 

Mr. Yeltsin’s meeting Thursday with the 
television officials — held before television 
cameras — was supposed to reassure them that 
this was not the case. “We don’t want to take 
television into our own hands,” he said at one 





WHEN CZAR] ST EYES ARE SMILING — Before 
a giant poster of Peter I in St. Petersburg, a con- 
ductor of a militar y orchestra readies the downbeat. 


organization, Gosteleradio. hke a Soviet boss of old, looking for ways to 

Oleg Dobrodeyev is general director of control bad news. 

NTV die only wholly private television station Mr. Dobrodeyev said of Mr. Yeltsin. “He is 

that was represented at the meeting. As he put convinced, as are others in authority, that the 
it, '‘Given that we are dependent on a great miners’ actions were exaggerated by the mass 
number of technical factors — from access to media, television in particular.” He also said 
airwaves to office space we rent from the state the president’s briefing papers resembled KGB 
television center — then the creation of such a reports of old. ”1 said that in a situation when 
state stronghold can’t help but disturb people the country has been cut in half by the miners’ 
who work ^television-” actions, to pretend that nothing is happening 

Mr Yeltsin’s meeting Thursday with the would be like pouring oil on flames, 
television officials — beld before television The debate over control of Russian tele- 
cameras— was supposed to reassure them that vision burst into the open last week all across 
this was not the case. “We don’t want to take Moscow. Capitalizing on the audience 
television into our own hands,” he said at one provided by the International Press Institute s 
. annual congress, held here for the first tune, 

^But his listeners were well aware of the Russian journalists and politicians lined up by 


, has been usw — 7. jv. 

"Europe, mostly as a to* wort after 

■ jrorSunities of no more than a few 
' thousand people or fewer. It is un- 

r Mass DNA testing helped the 
■poUce in Wales catch a fill* m 
It was also used successfully 
’ jnal986rape and murder case in 
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r old British girl. 


cased on comments that sounded ever so much Xenia Ponomaryova beads UK I , a cnannei 

Mir Gets New Computer After Failure 

The Associated Press days before the U.S. space shuttle Discovery’s 

MOSCOW — Russian mission control of- scheduled liftoff on a ferry flight to the Russian 
fidals said Sunday that the computer failure space station. 

aboard Mir had not affected the space station’s The computer failure disabled Mir’s motion- 

rvwifinnine “too badly," a press agency re- control system and the space station was or- 
* biting Earth with its solar panels improperly 

Space officials said the crew replaced the aimed, a National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
conmuter Sunday with another that had been ministration official said Saturday, 
brought aboard earlier this year, the Interfax Itar-Tass said Sunday that the station s en- 
nressazency reported. It said testing of the new ergy system was, however, functioning nor- 
bomputer was successful. maily, although the crew had to cut back on 

The computer shut down Saturday, three electricity use. 


half-owned by the government but 
controlled by Boris Berezovsky, a 
minority shareholder and one of Rus- 
sia’s powerful business tycoons. She 
called the station’s relations with the 
government absurd. 

**I have said to the people in power, 
'Gentlemen, if this channel is a polit- 
ical instrument for you, then you 
should take care of it, nurture it. give it 
money,’ " she said. " ‘If you are not 
going to help, then don’t interfere.”' 

At a time when Russia’s political 
and business interests have divided up 
television stations and newspapers , 
among themselves, the debate quickly j 
turned political. 

“Television in Russia today is more 
than television,” said Mr. Dobrodeyev, 
reminding his audience how the media 
had sacrificed objectivity in 1996 when 
they supported Mr. Yeltsin in his con- 
test against a Communist candidate. 
“Then it was not just an election of a 
president. It was a more serious choice, 
involving the fate of the country.” 

It has been seven years since the old 
Soviet system of control and censor- 
ship began to be dismantled, with the 
appearance in 1991 of a news program. 
Vesti, that provided viewers with fresh 
faces and real information. For the first 
time it provided the government's 
rmc« stodgy, tight-lipped nightly news 
fore show, Vremya. with competition. 

:on- But old habits linger, even after the 
.eat. collapse of Communism, as NTV 

learned after its unvarnished version of 

the Kremlin’s brutal efforts to suppress 
separatists in Chechnya. 

“In 1994 and 1995,” said Vladimir Gusinsky, 

‘ ‘NTV spoke the truth about the war in Chechnya 
and journalists on onr channel were faced with 
criminal charges.” Mr. Gusin sky’s business em- 
pire controls NTV and other media outlets. 

Some Russian analysts take a benign view of 
the government’s new company, which they 
say will provide balance to private media em- 
pires that have not been shy about promoting 
their own interests. 

“The state was not the first to create an 
information empire,” noted Nikolai Petrov, an 
analyst at die Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace in Moscow. “In this sense, 
the government's move is an attempt not to 
cede control to the oligarchs." . 

Nor does anybody believe — for all of Mr. 
Yeltsin’s nostalgia for the kind of good news 
that was Soviet nightly fare — that there is any 
danger of turning back the clock. 

But skepticism about television — whether 


influenced by the government or by private 
interests — has become ingrained in die minds 
of Russian viewers. At a television awards 
ceremony, Russia's favorite stand-up comedi- 
an, Mikhail Zhanetsky, poked fun at televi- 
sion's top opinion makers who, he said,” tell us 
every week what we think is going to happen to 
ns.” 

“Just because ratings are high doesn’t mean 
we like what we see,” he added. “It just means 
we are watching. If my apartment had only one 
window, then it too would have a high rating, 
higher than the stove, the door or the toilet I 
will only look at the window, but then again, 
what will I see?” 
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Grim Childhood Experiences Are Tied to Later Illn ess 


‘ Sandra G. Boodman 

Washuigioi, Service 

W ASHINGTON - People 
who grow up in families 
with an alcoholic, violent 
or menially ill member, 
usuany a parent, arc more likely to saffw 
as adults from such serious physical 
problems as heart, lung and liver disease; 
ranrar, or injuries, a study of more than 
9,500 residents of San Diego tmg found, 
n The study is among the first to explore 
the relationship between adverse expe- 
riences in childhood and the develop- 
ment of physical problems years later 
• Published in the currant issue of the 
Amen can Journal of Preventive Medi- 
cine, the study was directed by Dr. Vin- 
cent Fehtti, chief of preventive medicine 
at the Southern California Fennanente 
Medical Group in San Diego. He was 
assisted by researchers at Kaiser Per- 


manente, Emory University, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the federal Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 

Dr. Felitti and his team asked par- 
ticipants about childhood exposure to 
seven areas of abuse or severe family 
dysfunction and then compared the re- 
sponses with chronic diseases and un- 
healthy behaviors that are the causes of 
many of those diseases. People who had 
been exposed to four or more adverse 
experiences in childhood were 4 to 12 
times as likely as those who had not to 
be alcoholics, drug abusers, heavy 
smokers or severely overweight. 

Murray Straus, co- director of the 
Family Research Lab at the University 
of New Hampshire, said the study is 
important because it focuses on physical 
problems, which have received rela- 
tively little attention from researchers. 
Dr. Straus added that unlike earlier stud- 
ies, this one examined events that had 


occurred decades, rather than months, 
earlier in the lives of those surveyed, 
whose average age was 56. 

“It’s further evidence of the con- 
nection between the psychological en- 
vironment and physical health status," 
Dr. Straus said. “There certainly 
haven't been large, well-designed stud- 
ies that looked at this.” 

Dr. Felitti said his interest in the roots 
of medical problems that result from 
seemingly intractable, sometimes dan- 
gerous behaviors was piqued by his 
experience a dozen years ago running a 
weight-loss program for severely obese 
patients. "We noticed the high dropout 
rates in this program, not among people 
who were not losing weight but among 
those who were successful,” he re- 
called. 

Intrigued, Dr. Felitti probed further. 
"It turned out that for many of those 
people, weight was not a problem, it was 


, To Catch 
h A Poacher: 
•DNA Tests 
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By Mindy Sink 

‘ ‘ New York Times Service 

L aramie, Wyoming — 

There was not much of a 
crime scene left by die time 
the game warden arrived — 
just some blood and hair in the dirt of a 
windswept patch of Wyoming range. 
- But through the ose of DNA tests, the 
i evidence may be enough to link an 
• accused poacher to the site. 

Wildlife officials are increasingly 
.. . turning to the tools of h uman forensics 
_ and using DNA testing to help them 
convict poachers by taking evidence 
Tram the crime scenes and matching 
them up to the trophy items the hunters 
. take home to the freezer or a taxi- 
dermist. In this case, die trail led to 
Victor Goni, 53. a rancher who is being 
‘ tried on charges of illegally killing an 
t , elk on private property. 

“We are actually running the equiv- 
alent of ahomicide investigation, ' ’ said 
Kenneth Goddard, head of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s National Forensics 
Laboratory in Ashland, Oregon. 
“We're almost drawing a chalk line 
around where the deer was found. " 

Until recently, Mr. Goddard’s lab was 
the only one in the United States using 
_,DNA testing as part of forensics analysis 
"in wildlife crimes — including species 
Identification for international trade of 
' bear gall bladders, elephant and rhino- 
ceros horns and tusks found in jewelry 
■as wefl as identification of poachers of 
‘ wildlife like deer and wolves. 

Now, with poaching on the rise in 
' many states, the Game and Fish De- 
partments of Wyoming and California 
' are using DNA “fingerprinting” 
■against poachers, and, less often, to 
determine if an animal is responsible 
" for an attack on a human. 

In California, prosecutors were ready 
to go to court last month fix' tire first 
time with DNA tests in a deer-poaching 
case. In Wyoming, a hunter is awaiting 
sentencing in a case in which DNA tests 

' tied him to six instances of antelope 
.poaching. In Colorado, a poacher was 
convicted in numerous cases of illegally 
. killing elk as a result of DNA tests. 

“The O. J. Simpson case was a wa- 
" termark of sorts for focusing the pub- 
lic's attention on DNA testing,” Mr. 
Goddard said. 
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Dee Dee Hawk, a forensics specialist, examining the skull of an elk. 


In the Wyoming antelope case in 
April, a jury convicted Kenneth Nelson 
on six charges of wanton destruction- It 
was the first time the DNA technique 
wai used on antelope in North Amer- 
ica. “The information on the DNA 
tests was pretty pivotal,” said 
Stephanie Sprecher, the prosecutor, 
“because it was the only substantial 
scientific link we had.” 

The investigation began with an 
anonymous call to the state’s toll-free 
“Stop Poaching” number: Six head- 
less antelope carcasses had been found 
near a city dump. After going door-to- 
door and asking about recent antelope 
kills, the game warden, Steve Cooley, 
came up with Mr. Nelson’s name and 
retrieved the head of a back antelope 
registered to him at a taxidermy shop. 

R. Cooley then sent ante- 
lope samples to the 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
Deportment’s Forensics 
Laboratory in Laramie, which worked 
in conjunction with John Coffin, a 
forensics expert in Alberta, Canada. 
“It's not the magical solution for game 
wardens,” Mr. Cooley said of DNA 
testing. “But it's a neat tool to have in 
your bag of tricks.” 

Investigators also rely on tire and 
shoe imprints, witnesses, fingerprints 
on items left behind, like beer cans, and 
ballistics tests. 

That “neat” tool is similar to what 
crime laboratories for human forensics 
have been using. Human DNA testing 
involves the use of microsatellites or 
short tandem repeats, also called DNA 


fingerprinting. This method allows a 
researcher to look for repeated areas of 
DNA on a molecule strand. 

The latest and fastest tests, Poly- 
merase Chain Reaction, are now being 
used in animal as well as human 
forensics. The accuracy of this method, 
heavily assailed in the Simpson trial, 
has improved, experts said. 

“We can now tie a blood spot or 
sample from an entrails pile to a bead 
han ging in some guy’s house ora steak 
in ins freezer a year later," said Russ 
Pollard, a wildlife law-enforcement 
coordinator for the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Department in Cheyenne. 

In turning to DNA testing for animal 
cases, poaching investigators have 
some advantages over officials examin- 
ing human crimes. Human DNA, for 
example, can be more easily contam- 
inated by the handler of the sample, 
since they are of the same species. Also, 
the probability that the DNA of one 
anitnal will match another is usually 
much smaller than for humans. While 
humans as one species are often broken 
down by race, animals are broken down 
by their various species, in which some 
populations are quite small or isolated 

The chance that the same genotype 
will appear in any species is “one in 20 
million,” said Dee Dee Hawk, a 
forensic specialist at the Wyoming lab- 
oratory. *‘That’s pretty phenomenal 
when you rhi ^k there aren’t even that 
many antelope out there,” she said 

Unlike humans, antelope and other 
animals remain in a fairly concentrated 
population site, which can make for a 
smaller gene pool and test population. 


; Guilty of the Felony of Redundancy 


By William S afire 


W ashington — The 

ghost of a melancholy 
Dane strode upon the 
Whitewater stage this 
! month. The audience will recall Pres- 
‘ idem Bill Clinton's agreement with a 
- question about whether he thought the 
' Independent Counsel Ken Starr was 
out to get him: “Isn’t it obvious? 

countered the president. 

Starr believed that such public talk 
jjs&s a signal from Clinton to Susan 
McDougal to continue to resist tesn- 
_ firing before a grand jury. 

7 Such comments, the prosecutor 
-vrcote to the White House counsel 
■ Charles Ruff, amounted to “a pres- 
ident publicly indicating his essential 
-.agreement with a convicted felon s as- 
■'serted reason for her continuing con- 
- minacious behavior.” 

" Alas poor counsel: Starr was guilty, 
■ along wth most commentators, of re- 
■ dundancy in convicted felon, 

A felony is a crime long thoughttobe 
• more serious than a misdemeanor. TTie 
rooL fell, comes from * Latin noun for 
»Jir one filled with fell is i con- 

JSed by bitterness, envenomed by 
wickedness 

adjective, as in “one/eK swoop of a 
" fe/onv (Shakespeare s Pans 
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been found guilty or having admitted 
guilt 

Thus, convicted felon is red un dant It 
says “convicted convicted ofafelony,” 
which is as tautologous, pleonastic and 
repetitive as revert back, general con- 
sensus, safe haven and sworn affidavit. 
(Kill tautologous and pleonastic . ; 
they 're repetitive.) Such usage treats the 
reader as an uneducated oaf unaware 
that an affidavit must be sworn and that 
the essence of a haven is safety. 

“Charles Dickens assigned names 
to his characters that reflected their 
personality traits,” writes Jerome 
Schwartz. “Such names as Fezzrwig, 
Scrooge and Bumble come to mind. 
Can you recall the name of this tech- 
nique?” 

Anthony Trollope did it, too: he 
namwi a doctor character Abel 
Fillgrave, MD. The practice of nov- 
elists — or the occasion in real life —■ is 
the reverse of an eponym, which applies 
the name of a red parson to a noun or 
vest. (“The nominee was barked. ) 

And you notice these perfect ap- 
pellations all the time: There used to be 
aheipful fellow in The New York 
Times’ payroll department named 
Harry Cash , and now there’s a clerk in 
the Washington bureau named John 

Files. The bead of the Passenger Vessel 
Association, which warned passengers 
not to climb on bow railings after view- 
ing “Titanic,” is John Groundwater , 

Assuming it all began in Shake- 
speare, I turned to the Bardophile Jef- 
frey McQuain, who immediately re- 
membered the superficial Justice 
Shallow in “The Meny Wives of 
Windsor" and the fast-and-ioose Mis- 
tress Quickly in “Henry TV, Part L" 

Deeper research found the marriage- 
of name and quality of character in 


allegories written two centuries earlier: 
Larry Scanlon, editor of Studies in the 
Age of Chaucer, notes that Constance, 
the protagonist of “The Man of Law’s 
Tale,” is a model of constancy, and 
Prudence in another Canterbury tale 
offers wise advice. At that time. Wil- 
liam Langland’s Piers Plowman was a 
farme r whose first name is a play on an 
earlier Peter, the apostle whose name 
comes from the Greek pesra, “rock.'* 
In Matthew 16:18, Jesus is quoted as 
saying, “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rocklwill build my church.” 

“The apt word you seek, ” McQuain 
says, “is aptronym, said to be coined by 
the American newspaper columnist 
Franklin P. Adams, who. in 1938 joined 
the panel of radio’s ‘Information 
Please.’ ” FPA, as he was called, re- 
arranged the first two letters of pat- 
ronym, the naming for one’s father, to 
spell apt, with its Latin root for ‘ ‘fasten, 
attach,” which now means “fitted." 

McQuain, who happened to know 
about FPA’s coinage because his In- 
ternet word column is at wwwJnfo- 
please.com, steered rue to Metriaro- 
Webster’s “What’s in a Name?" by 
Paul Dickson. That word maven applies 
this word to real people with euonym- 
oas names: Matt Batts, former major- 
league catcher; /. Bidwell, contractor, 
Dick Curd, Carnation Milk spokesman; 
Mike Bassett, veterinarian. 

‘ ‘Collecting aptronyms is generally 
goodfim,” Dickson writes, “butgetsa 
bit unnerving when you run into the 
horrifyingly ape Will Drop , a Montreal 
window cleaner who died in a fall ; and 
Wilburn and Frizzel, who on the grim 
morning of Oct. 6, 1941, went to the 
electric chair at the Florida State pris- 
on.” 

New York Times Service 


a solution, an effective way of desexu- 
alizing themselves. It provided a barrier 
against social contact,” he said He said 
he discovered that many of the program's 
dropouts “were from tremendously 
chaotic backgrounds and were still in 
chaotic situations because that was the 
only thing they were familiar with.” 

“What had happened in childhood,” 
he said, "was casting an extraordinarily 
long shadow.” Behaviors that seem 
counterproductive or are dangerous, he 
noted, can serve a purpose. Dr. Felitti 
cited the case of a current patient, a 
middle-aged woman who smoked five 
packs of cigarettes a day until several 
years ago, when she bad one lung re- 
moved. She now smokes three packs a 
day, even though doctors have re- 
peatedly told her that cigarettes are 
killing her. 

"It turns out that she’s an alcoholic 
with a long history of incest with her 


father as a child," Dr. Felitti said. In her 
case, he added, smoking initially served 
as a way to help her cope and later 
became an addiction. 


D R. Felitti 's study was based on 
a questionnaire administered 
to more than 13,400 patients 
who were seen in Kaiser’s 
Health Appraisal Clinic in San Diego, 
one of the nation’s largest free-standing 
medical evaluation centers. More than 70 
percent of patients who visited the clinic 
from August to November 1995 and 
from January to March 1996 completed 
the surveys, which were mailed to their 
homes a week after they were seen. 

The surveys asked questions about 
physical, sexual and emotional abuse in 
childhood and whether a household 
member was a wife-beater, an alcoholic 
or drug user, mentally ill, suicidal or 
incarcerated. 


An alcoholic parent was the 
most common adverse exposure, ^ 
reported by 25 percent of those sur- 
veyed. The least common risk factor, 
reported by fewer than 4 percent, was an 
imprisoned relative. 

Twenty-two percent of those sur- 
veyed reported a history of childhood 
sexual abuse. 

Dr. Felitti said patients should be 
encouraged to seek help and to discuss 
painful experiences; *lf people share 
their emotionally painful past with a 
spouse or sibling or someone they trust, 
it can start the healing process." 

“Many doctors think asking these 
questions will take too much time or 
worry, that if I open up this can of 
worms by asking questions I’ll never get 
out of here," he said. "But the truth is 
that these patients take a lot of time 
already. And often it's time being spent 
on the wrong thing.” 


Tracking a Culprit in Alcoholism 


By Susan Okie 

Wiahinfsnm Post Service 


W ASHINGTON — Two 
large genetic studies of 
families with many alco- 
holic members have iden- 
tified areas of five separate chromo- 
somes that may contain genes 
contributing to an individual's risk of 
alcoholism, researchers have reported. 

Alcoholism has a strong tendency to 
run in families. Although it is common 
in the general population, brothers or 
sisters of alcoholics are at three to eight 
times greater risk of alcoholism than a 
person who has no family history of the 
condition. The identical twin of an al- 
coholic has about a 60 percent chance of 
also becoming alcoholic. 

Studies of inheritance patterns long 
ago persuaded researchers that alcohol- 
ism. like diabetes and heart disease, was 
not caused by a single gene — even by 
genes alone. The fact that the identical 
twin of an alcoholic does not always 
develop the disease indicates that en- 
vironment must also play a role. 

“There’s the likelihood of a handful 
of genes, each one responsible for part 
of the risk of the disease," said Enoch 
Gordis, director of the National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. 

About a decade ago, the institute es- 
tablished six research centers that began 
collecting blood samples, medical and 
psychiatric histories and other data on 
people from families with a strong pattern 
of alcoholism. To qualify for the study, a 


family had to contain at least three first- 
degree relatives (siblings or parents and 
children) who were alcoholics. Individu- 
als were recruited from treatment fa- 
cilities, and strict criteria were used to 
decide whether they had the condition. 

Scientists at the centers isolate the 
chromosomes, which contain the DNA 
or genetic material, from blood cells of 
people in the study and use identifiable 
pieces of DNA called markers to analyze 
inheritance patterns for small stretches 
of each chromosome. That approach al- 
lows them to consider all 23 pairs of 
human chromosomes in short sections, 
and to begin to zero in on those that may 
harbor genes that increase, or decrease, a 
person’s risk of becoming alcoholic. 
Each individual section, however, can 
contain hundreds of genes. 

The Collaborative Study cm the Ge- 
netics of Alcoholism now includes more 
than 350 families and has collected data 
on about 10,500 people, said Henri Beg- 
leiter, a professor of psychiatry and neur- 
oscience at the State University of New 
York, Brooklyn, and the study’s chair- 
man. The results reported from the study 
come from 987 people in 105 families. 

Meanwhile, two scientists at the Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism have pursued a similar ap- 
proach in a smaller family study, in- 
volving 152 members of 32 interrelated 
families, done with the cooperation of 
members of an Indian tribe in the south- 
western United States that has' very high 
rates of alcoholism. Eighty-five percent 
of the men and more than 50 percent of 


the women in the tribe become alcoholic 
at some time in their lives, said David 
Goldman, chief of the institute’s Lab- 
oratory of Neurogeuetics. 

The laborious genetic analysis has 
begun to pay off, Mr. Gordis of the 
alcoholism institute said, yielding “im- 
portant findings about where in the gen- 
ome the vulnerability to alcoholism 
likely lies.” 

The Collaborative Study on the Ge- 
netics of Alcoholism has found regions 
that may contain alcoholism-related 
genes on chromosomes number 1, 2, 4 
and 7. The study on the Indian tribe 
identified two regions on chromosome 4 
and one on chromosome 1 1. 

Findings from both studies were pub- 
lished in tiie May issue of the journal 
NeuropsychiatricGenetics. 

“This is essentially the end of the first 
major phase,” Mr. Gordis said. The next 
move, he added, would be “to use finer 
and finer markers and fiad the genes.” 

Some of the chromosome sections 
identified in the two studies are known 
to contain genes important for brain 
function and the body's ability to break 
down and get rid of alcohol. 

Mr. Goid is said that if researchers can 
identify alcoholism-related genes and 
discover their function, such knowledge 
should lead to bener treatments and 
more specific strategies for preventing 
the disorder. But for now, people from 
families with a pattern of alcoholism are 
advised to avoid alcohol or to monitor 
their own drinking carefully, keeping in 
mind that they are at risk. 
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Some Latin American Countries Look Back to the Good Old Days o 


‘ ‘^ :CN 


By Anthony Faiola 

Washington Post Service 


ASUNCION, Paraguay — In the days of Gen- 
eral Alfredo Stroessner’ s repressive dictatorship, 
a young plumber named Ricardo Avearenga 
made a living fixing pipes in a shantytown by the 
edge of the fetid Paraguay River. 

But in the last decade of democracy here, Mr. 
Avearenga, now a 39-year-old father of four, 
found less and less work as his neighbors fell on 
hard times. Then one day plumbing became a 
luxury no one could afford. 

Now be sits in the overgrown Park of the 
Heroes in the center of this decaying capital, 
making about $ 10 a day shining shoes on a rotted 
wooden stool. The erosion of tus life is the reason 
that, in Paraguay's recent elections, he voted for 
General Stroessner’s old party — the conser- 
vative Colorados — which won a sweeping vic- 
tory over the liberal Democratic Alliance. 

"I cannot feed my children,” Mr. Avearenga 
said, adding that now it makes him think that 
maybe General Stroessner was not so bad. 

*‘I could feed my children during his time,'* be 


said. “Yes, yes, I like liberty, but I need food 
more.” 

Mr. Avearenga's plight underscores the dif- 
ficulties facing several countries across Latin 
America nowthal democracy has taken root in a 
region once known for its military dictatorships 
and that free -market economic reforms have 
lessened traditional reliance on the state. While 


che changes have delivered benefits in many 
Latin countries, in others foev have vet to fulfill 


Latin countries, in others they have yet to fulfill 
their original promise of bettering the lives of the 
vast underclass. 

As a result, some disenchanted Latin Amer- 
ican countries, including Paraguay, are looking 
back toward firm-handed, populist leadership for 
an answer. In Bolivia last year, voters over- 
whelmingly elected the former dictator General 
Hugo Banzer Suarez to the nation’s highest of- 
fice. Even though his previous rule, from 1971 to 
197 9, was marked by corruption and intolerance, 
his years in power were also some of Bolivia’s 
most stable, marked by low unemployment and 
massive influxes of foreign investment 

In Peru, President Alberto Fujimori, who fi- 
nally reined in his country's rampant terrorist 


violence with a zero-tolerance policy that in- 
cluded dissolving Congress, was re-elected in 
1995 and is poised to run for a third team. 

In the Venezuelan presidential elections 
scheduled for December, the leading candidate is 
Hugo Chavez, who staged an unsuccessful coup 
in 1992 against the government of President 
Carlos Andres Perez. 

“Latin America is not rejecting democracy,” 
said Cesar Gaviria, secretary-general of the Or- 
ganization of American States and former pres- 
ident of Colombia. Bat “under the old regimes, 
the people basically had tow and order, less 
une mployment more security. It’s normal they 
would look to the past — many have not received 
the benefits" of the new democratic era. 

i .arin Americans are hardly ready to throw 
democracy to the wind. It has brought unprece- 
dented freedom of expression, and much of the 
populace has embraced that and other liberties. 

La man y countries, the economic reforms 
brought about by democracy have altered the 
political and social landscape for the better. 

For instance, in Brazil, Latin America’s largest 
and most-populous nation, the liberal economic 


policies of the democratically elected president, 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso, have ended years of 
hyper-inflation and helped stabilize the currency. 
A1 though Brazil still has one of the most striking 
disparities of wealth in the world, the changes 
there have cut the poverty rate by 9 percentage 
points. 

But In some countries, the democratic years 
have not been so sweet- Paraguay, a country of 
4.9 million people that even under democracy has 
been unable to escape its legacy of corruption and 
cronyism, may be me most extreme example. 

Here, near the sprawling shantytowns in this 
poverty-stricken capital, the devolution of life for 
most people has left the populace increasingly 
disillusioned with democracy in the nine years 
since General Stroessner fell. A poll taken tost 
year showed that only 16 percent of Paraguayans 
were satisfied with democracy. 

& is easy to see why. Since 1989, the banki n g 
system has basically collapsed, and the currency is 
worth much less. In the past three years alone, 
unemployment increased to 9 percent from 6 
percent, with underemployment almost doubling 
to 20 percent Crime is soaring, and 80 percent of 
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are the ones that did the least to 

economic reforms. But others, 

Sve revamped their economies, bringing 
£^fin ^employment as governments use 
privatization to reduce the state work force, , . 

‘‘The problem is that economic reforms, w 
many^STwere put into effect wittout-aiff 

safety net for the poor,’ said 

director of the Washington Office^on Lap* 
America, a private research 

mocracy where presidents rule by decree and 

mate unconstitutional bids to remain impojg* 

Graciela Romer, an analyst who has studied 
Paraguay said: “We won t see a deepening of the 
democratic tradition. Instead, we If see a very, 
shallow system of populist, authoritarian ralers 
who operate under the guise of democracy. 




A Sour Mood 
In Colombia 
As Voters Pick 
New President 


Jew Versus Jew at the Western Wall 


By Serge F. Kovaleski 

Washington Post Service 


BOGOTA — As a destitute shoe- 
shiner working at Bolivar Square in the 
shadow of Colombia's highest political 
institutions, Jose Gamboa says he would 
like to buff President Ernesto Samper's 
wing tips — but hardly out of respect. 

Rather, with Sunday's presidential 
elections on his mind, Mr. Gamboa 
wanted to tell the outgoing chief ex- 
ecutive he was fed up with the gen- 
erations of leaders who have allowed so 
many people to suffer in a worsening 
maelstrom of poverty and violence. 

Mr. Gamboa, 4 1 , is a case in point Since 
being laid off as an elevator mechanic 
several years ago. he has been unable to 
find comparable employment in an econ- 
omy that has been steadily eroding. 

His wife has left him. and Mr. Gamboa 
believes she is now a prostitute earning 
more money than he can bring home. Most 
recently, he .said, his younger brother was 
killed when his army unit was ambushed 
by leftist guerrillas in a jungle area. 

* “No one can go on living like this," 
Mr. Gamboa said. “Everything is falling 
apart in our country. There is even less 
order and honesty than before, and that 
was bad enough. We need a change.” 

Discontent in Latin America's oldest 
democracy is at its highest level in recent 



Roone Arledge Departs 
As Chief of ABC News 
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By Lawrie Mifflin 

New York Tunes Service 


NEW YORK — Roone Arledge, who 
has reigned over ABC News for 21 years 
— longer than any news executive in 
television — has announced he will turn 
over leadership to the division’s pres- 
ident, David westin, starting Monday. 

Mr. Arledge, 66, will remain as chair- 
man of ABC News and will be a con- 
sultant to Mr. Westin. Mr. Westin, 45, 
wifi remain as president 

In March 1997, Mr. Arledge named 
Mr. Westin to succeed him, without say- 
ing when. Mr. Westin will now wield 
decision-making power alone, ending 15 
months of power sharing with Mr. 
Arledge. Although Mr. Westin, a lawyer 
and former president of the ABC Tele- 
vision Network, has had limited expe- 
rience in journalism, Mr. Arledge 
praised him for having “integrity and a 
strong vision for ABC News,” and said 
be was confident Mr. Westin would ‘ ‘do 
a terrific job.” 

Mr. Westin, who has worked for ABC 
for seven years, is taking over as the 
network's news division faces several 


programs, and “World News Tonight,” 
the evening news program with Peter ‘ 
Jennings as anchor, has slipped. .lb'' 
second place in the Nielsen ratings- be- 
hind the “NBC Nightly News.” ' 


The biggest problem is “Good Mora-, 
ine America," which has seen vieweraj 
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An Israeli policeman gesturing Sunday to ultra-Orthodox Jews as he told them to stop taunting a 
Conservative Jew, one of a group of 300 holding prayers at the Western Wall, Judaism’s holiest site, in 
Jerusalem. Scuffles broke out as security forces tried to keep the two sides separated, and 11 people were 
slightly injured. The ultra-Orthodox Jews reject the Conservative and Reform practices of Judaism. 


major concems. 

walt Disney Co., its parent company, 
has demanded trimmer budgets; ABC 
has been in a slump, often delivering 
smaller audiences to the news division's 


leave in droves, and now ranks ftt he-} 
hin d the top-ranked morning show,* 
“Today,” on NBC. - - j 

“Following a legend is always achaK 
lenge,” Mr. Westin said of Mr. Ariedge,} 
In 1977, when Mr. Arledge, then preij-i 
idem of ABC Sports, became president 
of ABC News, be, too, was criticized for 
not having enough news experience. Yet 
be bad revolutionized sports television. 
He was the first to refuse to allow event 
sponsors to dictate which announcers 
would cover an event. He pushed ABC 
to cover social and economic issues in 
sports, and gave free rein to the .opin- 
ionated commentator Howard Cosell. 

He created “Wide World of Sports,'" 
“Monday Night Football" and enhance- 
ments like instant and slow-motidn re- 
plays and on-screen graphics. 

When he took over, ABC News was 
the least well-regarded network jnewfcj 
division and the lowest-rated. But he! 
improved its image with the news pro- [ 
grams “20/20” and “Prims timej 
Live,” and invented the late-night pro-? 
gram “Nightline.” { 
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memory, with many Colombians view- 
ing the presidential vote as an oppor- 


Acceptance of Homosexuality Said to Increase in U.S. 


ing the presidential vote as an oppor- 
tunity to replace a government and ul- 
timately an entrenched political culture 
that have become synonymous with cor- 
ruption and ineffective leadership. 

From the outset of his tenure four 
years ago, Mr. Samper was hobbled by 
revelations that his 1994 campaign had 
received millions of dollars from the 
Cali drug ring. Although the House of 
Representatives found him innocent of 
any wrongdoing two years later, he is 
perceived to have bought that support by 
doling out large sums of state money for 
pork-barrel projects. 

Mr. Samper's overspending is one 
reason why Colombia’s traditionally ro- 
bust economy is in much worse shape 
than when he took office. 

Furthermore, the Samper administra- 
tion has made virtually no progress to- 
ward achieving peace in a period marked 
by increased attacks by rightist para- 
military groups and leftist guerrilla forces 
and by acts of brutality by the military. 

The heightened sense of disapprob- 
ation, analysts said, is not aimed only at 
Mr. Samper, who by law cannot seek a 
second consecutive term, but also at the 
political establishment as a whole. Pol- 
itics in this country of 36 million people 
has been dominated for more than a 
century by the Liberal and Conservative 
parties and the wealthy families that 
control them. 

“There is very widespread dissatis- 


By Carey Goldberg 

Sen- York Tutus Service 


BOSTON — The acceptance in the United 
States of gay men and lesbians has increased 
significantly in recenr years, as has support for 
their civil rights, but a majority of tne pop- 
ulation still disapproves of homosexuality, a 
study by the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force indicates. 

The report, commissioned by the advocacy 
group, focused on steep increases over the last 
20 years in support for equal rights in housing, 
employment and the military. 

‘ ‘The most striking thing is how the trend has 
been one of liberalization,’ ’ said Alan Yang, the 
report's author and a doctoral candidate in 
Columbia University’s Political Science De- 


partment. He drew on data from major polling 
organizations like Gallup and the National 
Opinion Research Center for his analysis. 

But for all the signs of increased tolerance, 
the report, released Friday, found that though 
disapproval of homosexuality had dropped 
nearly 20 percentage points since its peak of 75 
percent in the late 1980s, it was still 56 percent 
in 1996, the most recent year examined. 

Also, gay men and lesbians remain one of the 
least-liked groups in the country, the survey 
found. 

“1 think the lesson for us out of this data is 
that the strategy of education and the continued 
effort we expend on public education is more 
important than ever,” said Urvashi Vaid, di- 
rector of the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force. “To the extent we’ve seen changes in 


public opinion over the last 20 years, it has been 
because we have a community that has come out 
of the closet." 

In general, the report highlighted the com- 
plexity of Americans' attitudes on gay issues, 
public opinion analysts said. 

Alan Wolfe, a professor at Boston University 
who described Americans’ continued opposi- 
tion to homosexuality in his recent book, “One 
Nation, After All," described the dichororay as 
“the soft homophobic position." 

What he heard in interviews around the coun- 
try, he said, was: “Sure, gays should have 
rights. We all have rights. We should respect 
gays. But if what they're asking for is for me, 
Mr. Average American, to say yes, your life 
style is the moral equivalent of mine, that I’m 
not willing to do." 
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Blame Society for All Those Fatties 
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The trend toward obesity in America is showing no 
sign of abating. Fifty-four percent of all adults are 
heavier than is healthy and more children than in the 
past are overweight, meaning more obese adults in the 
future, according to a study by University of Colorado 
nutritionists. The percentage of overweight Americans 
has increased by about a third in the tost 20 years. 

“The trend will continue,” said James Hill, co- 
author of the study, published in Science magazine. 
“There is no indication that it will turn around. Ac- 
tually, it seems to be getting worse.” 

The Colorado researchers suggested that foe gov- 
ernment mount a campaign against overeating as it has 
done against smoking. Obesity increases the risk of 
diabetes, cancer, heart disease and other chronic dis- 
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HUNT: With NATO Special Forces in Hot Pursuit, Karadzic Stays on the Run 


orders, pushing up the risk of death from all causes by 
up to 60 percent 


Continued from Page 1 


and backed him during foe war, has abandoned 
him. 


faction with traditional political parties 
and politicians,” said Rodrigo Losada 


and politicians,” said Rodrigo Losada 
Lora, a political science professor at 
Javeriana University in Bogota. 

Consequently, an independent candi- 
date, Noemi Sanin. 48, a charismatic 
former foreign minister, has attracted large 
support from discontented urban voters. A 
poll published Friday in the Bogota daily 
El Tiempo showed her third, with the 
margins among the three leading can- 
didates having narrowed significantly. 

According to the El Tiempo poll, Mrs. 
Sanin nearly doubled her support in the 
past month, to 23.2 percent She is dose 
behind Horado Serpa, 55, a former interior 
minister under Mr. Samper. Mr. Serpa is 
backed by the Liberal Party, which has 
controlled the presidency for 12 years. 


“Mladic has the Yugoslav Army behind 
him,” a NATO official said. "He has his army 
pension, friends in the institution and con- 
nections in Serbia that Karadzic lacks. Karad- 
zic, who worked as a doctor in a Sarajevo 
hospital before foe war and has few supporters 
in Belgrade, is on his own.” 

Mr. Karadzic, who oversaw the “ethnic 
cleansing” and killing of tens of thousands of 
Bosnian Muslims during the war, has fallen far. 
During the war, he would sweep into con- 


ferences in Geneva, his hair in curly waves and 
a white silk scarf dangling about bus neck, and 
blithely dismiss previously made agreements. 

Although he was forced to step down as 
Bosnian Serb president in 1996, under a deal 
that allowed his Serbian Democratic Party to 
run in foe internationally administered Bosnian 
elections, he retained control of the party and 
ran his lucrative black-market operations, his 
wealth and power undi minis hed 

NATO units in Mr. Karadzic's mountain 


stronghold of Pale, provided with photographs 
and names of indicted war cri minals , often had 


to close their eyes to miss him. Mr. Karadzic 
lived in his white three-story house guarded by 


CREDIT: East Europeans Find Consumer Dream 


Continued from Page 1 


but they have been able to avoid a devaluation. 
In fact, in the first quarter of this year, exports 
rose 24 percent from tost year’s level. 

Some worry that people are living beyond 


their means. “There is a deeper cultural prob- 
lem of people wanting to desperately achieve 
Western living standards quickly, and no sense 
this has consequences.’ ' said Marek Matraszek, 
director of CEO, a lobbying firm in Warsaw. 
“You can’t finance a Western lifestyle with the 
gross domestic product per head of Poland.” 

Defaults on household credit are not yet a big 
problem. But at PKO BP Bank in Warsaw, 
Janusz Ostaszewski, the spokesman, acknowl- 
edged that late payments have started to grow. 
In the first seven months of 1997, for example, 
the delinquency rale on consumer loans rose to 
4.5 percent, from 3.3 percent for 1996. 

As a countermeasure, the Polish central bank 
has lured consumers into saving their money 
through an unusual program: The bank offers 
private depositors higher interest than foe com- 
mercial banks do. 

So far, credit cards are only in their infancy, 
and those that have been introduced, like Cit- 
ibank's card in Poland, are essentially a tool of 
upper-income young professionals. The lack of 
agencies to monitor individuals' credit histories 
has made banks very cautious. 

Mortgages are also still virtually unknown 
because, with high levels of inflation, com- 
mercial banks are unable to finance them. With 
15 percent inflation in Poland, even commercial 


A former mayor of Bogota, Andres 
Pastrana, 43, candidate of the Grand 
Alliance for Change, an umbrella or- 
ganization that includes the Conserva- 
tive Party, was ahead in the polls, al- 
though his support had recently 
dropped. 

It was widely believed that no can- 
didate would win a majority, an outcome 
that would lead to a June 21 runoff 
between the top two vote-getters. 

■ Bomb Kills 3 as Polls Open 

A bomb killed three persons and 
wounded one only minutes after the 
polls opened, Agence France-Press re- 
ported from Bogota. 

The bomb exploded on a road in the 
eastern town of Banancabermeja, local 
officials said. 

The violence occurred minutes after 
the polls opened at 8 AJd. with the entire 
250, 000- member Colombian military 
on alert. 


banks cannot borrow for a 10- to 30-year peri- 
od 

Even so, the buying splurge with credit is 
vivid In the sparkling Muranyi store at the Duna 
Plaza shopping mall in Budapest, about 30 per- 
cent of customers bought on credit last Christ- 
mas, according to Imre Zacsovics, a sales clerk. 

“You couldn’t move in here, there were so 
many buying on credit,” he said as he showed 
off imported $300 television sets arrayed on 
shelves. 

In the latest credit offer at foe store. Mr. 
Zacsovics said, Budapest Bank offered cus- 
tomers terms of a 20 percent down payment, 
with annual interest charges of 28 percent. 

Pavel Uryga, 26, a telecommunications tech- 
nician who earns $500 a month, was eyeing a 
$400 microwave oven at the Muitiservis store. 

“In the old days you had to save the money, 
and it would take two years to get a Russian 
color TV,” he said “I see a lot of people around 
me going into debt, so it's less embarrassing 
now to buy on credit.’’ 


Note to Readers 


A problem at the IHT print site in 
Toulouse prevented the delivery of the 
Saturday-Sundry edition to parts of Spain 
and southwestern France. Affected sub- 
scriptions will be extended by one day. Wc 
apologize for any inconvenience that may 
have been caused. 


his special police contingent, moved about the 
town in an unwieldy motorcade and worked 
during the day on the second floor of the Famos 
car parts factory on foe edge of town. He 
continued lo preside over meetings of foe Bos- 
nian Serb leadership and stymied every attempt 
by international officials to promote foe joint 
Muslim -Croat-Serb government agreed for 
Bosnia under the Dayton peace plan. 

But last year his empire began to crumble. 
Rivals, led by his successor as the Bosnian Serb 
president. Biijana Plavsic, consolidated their 
power in Banja Luka last summer with the 
intervention of British troops and slowly gained 
control of western Bosnia. The European Com- 
mission's customs union took over foe borders 
for the Bosnian Serb government, drying up 
much of Mr. Karadzic's revenues, and General 
Weslty Clark of the U.S. Army, who did not 
share his colleagues' reluctance to pursue war 
criminals, was appointed the supreme allied 
commander of NATO. 

There are reports that Mr. Karadzic is finding 
it harder to find shelter. At one point, NATO 
officials 5 aid, he was turned away from a Ser- 
bian Orthodox monastery in Montenegro. 

Meanwhile. NATO officials who support the 
arrest of Mr. Karadzic are deeply upset with the 
French military, which oversees much of the 
area in eastern Bosnia frequented by Mr. Karad- 
zic. The French command, fearful that French 
troops could be taken hostage or come under 
attack if Mr. Karadzic is arrested in the zone, 
oppose foe effort. 

Last year, a French officer. Major Herve Gour- 
melon. without clearing his activ ities with NATO 
commanders, conducted secret negotiations with 
Mr. Karadzic in an effort to get him to surrender. 
In addition, French military officials have been 
barred by their commanders from testifying at the 
war crimes tribunal at The Hogue. 

There is a debate within NATO circles as to 
whether Major Gourmelon, who was recalled to 
Paris, may have alerted Mr. Karadzic about an 
arrest attempt, the officials said. The French 
government has dented foe charge. 

U.S. commanders tried to have the French 
shifted out of eastern Bosnia, “so they couldn't 
continue to mess things up,” in the words of a 
NATO intelligence officer. 

The French, however, - refused to move. 

“At this point I think the French do not want 
to know too much," a NATO official said. 
“TTiey will be content if the arrest takes place 
and they are presented with a fait accompli.” 


up to 60 percent 

“We can’t become complacent about this epidemic 
of obesity, which seems to be worsening,” Dr.JoAnn 
Mansoo, a specialist at Brigham and Women’s Hos- 
pital in Boston, wrote in the issue of Science magazine 
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that published the Colorado research. 
The average American, in simnfo 


me average American, in simple terms, eats . far 
more than necessary and exercises far less than is good 
for him or her, Mr. Hill said. He blames social situ- 
ations that encourage overeating, restaurants foal offer ; 
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oversize servings and technology that makes it easy to 
avoid exercise. 




Becoming obese is a normal response to the Amer- 
ican environment,” Mr. Hill said. ‘If the environment 


continues to encourage high intake and low activity, 
then we'll all be overweight” . . 
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Short Takes 




The decline of the traditional family h a s slowed 
dramatically as divorce rates and out-of-wedlock births 
have levelMorf , according to foe Census Bureau. From 

i «?’ num ^ er °f married couples with 
children declined sharply as a proportion of all house- 
holds, from 40 percent to 26 percenL But from 1990 to. 
SJST' V declined 1 percentage point Meanwhile, 
the buth rate among teenagers is down 1 2 percent since - 
1991, it has fallen among unmarried women as well. 

_ Sociologies cite several factors, including foe aging 
of the Baby Boom generation out of the age groups 
most likely to get divorced or have children out of 

SaLEuy l n ,.^' r eased en,phasis in society °° so- 
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u,c f £5^ of foe huge helium-filled 

taSri C iZ ° ne ° f them ’ freCa* in foe Hat - 

} ,amp Post CTfocafiy injuring a woman. A 
mayoral task force examined foe Drobtem and uarade 




£ iam PP°^ critically injuring a woman. A 
mtyoraltask force examined foe problem and parade 
temg told to Suit the size offoe - 
each to at leas? “* winds and to anchor 

foS^ch SL5! 0 I ehiclcs ’ size restriction means 

M Bugs Bnnn y- Woody 

woodpecker and foe Pink Panther will notretum. 
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EDUCATION 







Your Passport 
to a World of 
Opportunities! 

Extend your horizons with the Visiting 
Wemationat Professional Program at 
Michigan State University. As pioneers 
of. globalization, we help enhance your 
professions! skills through specific pro- 
^ams for individuals and organizations 

Professional Education Program 
A Variable-length certificate program 
offers professional development and 
language training fo r mid- and upper- 
level professionals, featuring: 

• Seminars and conferences on current 
*• issues ht global affairs. 

*_ Courses and activities to enhance your 
. understanding of l he United States. 

• opportunities for field-specific profes- 
' sional development 

Professional Workshops 
V1PP designs and delivers workshops 
for educational, business, and government 
organizations. V1PP will custom-design 
a workshop based on your organization's 
curricular and scheduling needs. 

VIPP lakes the worry out of program 
design, providing professional help in re- 
cruitment of expert faculty, arrangement 
of professional and cultural activities, 
and professional language training. 

More Information & Applications 

Director, VI PP 
. . 1 International Center 

Michigan State University 
r East Lansing, Ml 4^824-1035 
tel'517-432-3b63 • fax 517-353-3010 
° VIPP@piloumsu.edu 

http7AMww.isp.msu.edii/Vlpp 



institute tor 
International Business 

Intensive four month 
i. Marketing/ 

7 Public Relations 
Certificate Program 

■ Two months of theory 

- followed by two month, 

; fuU-time internship 

’• Classes on campus; 
Internships in Manhattan 

■ Price is inclusive of: 

.. courses, internship, 

houslng.visa administra- 
tion, and much, much 
morel 

Stita Mverafly af Hnr Tart 
atNmPaftz 

(914)257-2903 
e-mail: . 

- - iib ©matrbcnewpaltz.edu 

web site: 

www. new paltz.edu/ 
i conflnuingLed/ttbiitni - 
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PLANNING TO STUDY 
IN THE USA? 

We ensure satisfaction in 
appropriate pfacemontf 
Contact 

international Consultants of 
Delaware, Inc. 

109 Barksdale Professional 
Center, Newark, DE 
19711-3258 ILS A. 

Tel: 302-737-8715 
Fax: 302-737-8756 

2rt ysare. 

of excellence In ttw 
Reid of irtematpral educaftm. 
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^URAKJEURO PASSES 

• $20 nSCOUNT FBI MSS 

! AD Handling Fees waived 

• Free Fedex Delivery 

An major credit carts accepted 

! ELJRAft. USA, WC. 
^aaaaJRAL? « CUaB8-3B7-a4571 




LASALLE UNIVERSITY 


, Off Campus Degrees 
W£>B.OR5 ■ MASTERS • DOCTORATE 
» Oe* fir Work & Up Etptdmx 
I I- 504-624-2979 

620 Loos Dr. N- - MmdwAs.l-A.70f7 1 USA 
I hqzffWWHdsBIKUfo 

f LMA|te Bmanow CareoB/moa 


.V 

. i 

V-j - 5 


ivattttostudymiheVLjX 
Experienced U.S. «*%£*%*? 
5 T guide you to undergraduate 
pHtfogberttbryou. - 

| Pee. brochure “P 011 

HnivcrsitySearch/U.S.A. 

T unlv«Hac-net 
1 TtUFaK 617-964-157* USA 


JOHNSON A WALES 

university 
' Q« 4 .-lre degrees in bodstrdee. 


(843! 


j^jnaiiMalAitauwSw* 

701 East Bay Street 
oJlLTsC 29403 USA 
1)»mSS Fax(M3)76WBl* 



International 
Herald Tribune 
ads work 
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The English-Language 
Institute^ State University 

of New York 
at Buffalo 


OCRING A ‘A'ORLC-CLASS EDuCA’iOv ,-QR The GLOBA, COMMUNITY 


THE EU: A LEADER IN ENGUSH LANGUAGE 

TRAINING FOR MO RE THAN 25 YEARS 

9 Fall, spring, and summer intensive 
programs 

49 Customized English and professional 
development programs 

® Cultural and preacademic orientation 

0 Conversation tutoring with American 
students 

* TOEFL preparation and accent-reduction 
classes 

• Visits to local points of interest, including 
Niagara Falls and Toronto, Canada 


UNIVERSITY AT BUFFALO: 

AN INTERNATIONALLY MINDED INSTITUTION 

• Distinguished 150-year history 

0 Leading public university in the Northeast U.S. 

0 300 degree programs In 15 faculties and 
schools 

0 State-of-the-art campus built entirely in the 
last 30 years 

• Enrolls 23,000, including 2,000 international 
students 

• Students from 100 countries 

• Exchange programs in 30 countries 


English language institute 
S alov Hall Rm. 320 
University at Buffalo 
Buffalo, ny 14280*1000 Usa 

TELEPHONE! (7181 64 S -2077 
FACSIMILE: (71 6/ 645-61 99 
E-Mail: elisuffaloOacsu.8uffalo.cdu 
WEB SITE: WINOS.8UPFALO.KDU/ELI 


office of international Education 
UNIVERSITY AT. BUFFALO 
.CAP EM HALL RM. 544. 

-BUFFALO, N.V 1 4260-1 604 USA 
TELEPHONE; (7 16) 646-2368 
FACMiMJLEi J7I.S) 64S-2328 
E-mail: ypi’ntleduDaceu. buffalo. edu 
; vyra.siXEi .www.4offalo.eoUt ■ 


Get Ahead in Business 

Advance Your Career 



... at Seton Hall University 

Get an M.B.A. in only 16 months or pursue part-lime graduate business studies. 

The first pnvatc business school in New Jersey to eam accreditation from the American Assembly 
of Collegiate Schools of Business offers M.S., joint degree programs and advanced cenificaies. 

The 30- to 33-credii Master of Science programs include: 

• International Business • Accounting ■ Information Systems 
• Human Resource Management ■ Taxation 

For more information and admissions materials, contact: The W Paul Stillman School of Business 
Seton Hall University • 400 South Orange Avenue • South Orange • New Jersey • 07079 • USA 
Phone (973) 761-9222 • E-mail: hnsgrut/^iuu’tlu • www.shu.fdu 


University of California, Riverside 


folERN/OlONAL PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 
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There's one problem with 
our exchange program. 

You may not 
want to leave here. 


At Champlain College, we have specialized in 
career-building education since 1878. Students 
come to us from all over the United States, 
and from around the world. We have programs 
with institutions in England, Sweden, France, 
Russia, Israel and Japan. One thing most all 
our students agree upon is Burlington is a 
great place to learn and live: safe, scenic and 
full of life. See for yourself. Contact us for a 
free video and catalog. 

admission@diamplain.edu 

www.diamplain.edu 



San Francisco. California 


Lincoln University 

Degrees Offered : 

* BA ip Business Administration 

* BS in Computer Science 

* MBA in Business Administration 

* Intensive English Programs 


281 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, 
California 94118 USA 
Tel (415) 221-1212 
Fax (415) 387-9730 
E-Mai! : luadm@best.com 
Web : www.lincolnuca.edu 
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Bishop's 

University 
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RTSHOP’S LcrmoxviUe, Quebec 
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Tel: 819-822-9600 ext. 2881 • Fax: 819-822-9M1 
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^ Graduate Study in Bostonl 
\ Northeastern University 

GrtdugteSc^cfAmreidSciaicre 

/ IWXhS.MA,MPA. MEd.MAT.MrPW 

% IMMirenButa.MA 02115 •617OT-3982 
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- private, undw^uduate. rwidBnlM, co-edurabotal 6b8ral arts uwareHy 
• shxms rem bacWar of «ts dsgm • TOOL of 550 or Ughsr reqiired 
■ frtW idBlre M p s w i lre h ■ ■n- tampitt h m ^ng garantesd 
• 15 hours foxn WnnwpoOs/Ssint Paul 

. 43 na|in rthrel— retoca*. coreiulBr sdenca, soananiC8& namgsmant. mom 


Gostnui AdMpbre Dofcga, Saire Voter, ISnoesota 56082-1 «98 USA. 
Tdephooe: 507-033-7545 • Facslnfle: 507-9338277 
E-mail for WBmaflonal EducaSao: Jrabaeyeguslawsjai 
itonct httjx//www.gustoftB^sfo 
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Professional Development 

© CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 

Intensive one-year programs In 

■ Manage ment of Computer Technology 
a Information Technology 
« Telecommunications 
• Environmental Engineering 
Pius 18 addOtorud programs in bigb-demand fields. 
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The University of Findlay 

♦ Intensive English Language Program . 

♦ More Than 50 Undergraduate Majors 

♦ Graduate Programs: 

Master of Arts in Education 

Master of Arts in TESOL & Bilingual Education 

Master of Business Administration 

Master of Science in Environmental Management 


Contact: Frank Schultz. Vice President for Student Affairs. 
The University of Findlay, Findlay, OH 45840-3695 USA 
Phone:(419)424-4558 Fax:(419)424-5507 .. 
e-mail: international© hewey.findlay.edu 




Study' ENG. 

In^tije Rocky Modhtain^ 

University of DENVER 
English La n guage Center 
Denver, Colorado 

teL 303-777-7178 
fax. 303-777-7380 
dn-dc@dn.eda 
http://www.du.edti/ek 

EXCELLENCE! 

EXPERIENCE! 


X FULL V 
* SCHOLARSHIPS N 

Offend by U.S. Uaxvmitiea tat 
Master’s degree epplinuKr in 
C<EOpater Seiencs sad Mnage 
mj~nt JofaEOMtaoB Sy stei m . Mmt 
ban Bscbofar's dagno, 2 + yam 
sod c x pt ri a ic s in CS, and be 
proficient in RngKsh Contact 
E duca tion Opportunities 
in Aaatai edeppsfcfo nrg 
Faoc 541-344-3391 US/V 
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^Urtwtu^rfkfehb 

httpy/www.uktahtxsdu/Ipolalcp 
International Programs/ALCP 
209 Morrfll Hall, Univ. trt Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83844-3013 
Emafl: afcpCuiri a haedu 
Phono: 208-885-5508 
Fax: 208-885-2859 
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♦ 60 bachelors ond 

30 masters pro^ams 

♦ Financial aid ovailabte 
for non-US chtons 

♦ 50 miles north of 
Pittsburgh. FenreyK/OTla 

Hemalfoncd Stedw OOeo 
Sgppgty Rock UnMnfiy 
sappenrRock.BM40» 
Phonn: 724-738-2605 

fax: 724-738-2259 

o-nvdt pcnwtaAifloWmM^ 
hftK//W wwjuJtfci_ _ 


TRAVEL A1UD HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FASHION MERCHANDISING 


Bey State offere aKcrdatie two^ear undergraduate programs m 1 5 majors 

Ohssey begin in September and January: 

Asanahemai«toaTDEn.feqtwan»itB^5ote<^nsimErnanonal 
students Surmw Engbh Language nsrone (SEU) todewtop: 

• Leadership Skffls 

• Teamwork 

• Academic Language Abilities 


BAY STATE COLLEGE 

A Private Two-Year College 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS OFFICE 
122 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON. MA 02116 

(617) 236-8000 



America's Leading English Program 


More than 600 universities 
accept completion of our 
program in place of the TOEFL 


Over 35 years of experience • 

'26 locations in 17 states. wRti 19 on 

university campuses 
Intensive and SemHrtensive Programs 
University Placement Service 

FiitfM •foraafoBoma 

ELS Language Centers 

Wfc TEACH EnOLSu TO TH W&ZP 

5751 Buckingham Parkway. Suite 318. Culver City. California 90230-6583 USA 
Tel: (310) 342-4100 • Fat (310) 342-4104 • E-mail: inlo@eis£om 




Study in a iSth century castle! 

Queen's University 
CANADA 

invites you to . . . 

♦Experience Queen’s University Canada, in. Ervftmdt 

♦Study at Herstmonceux Castle , East Sussex, UK 
TaZ'98 and Winter '99 

♦Tbfic pert in European Fidif Studies trips 

♦Earn, credits in upper-year university courses 

Art History * Drama * Ec»nomics 
English Literature *Film Studies * Geography 
History * International Business * Languages 
Philosophy * Fblitical Studies * Religion 

Contact 

Admission Services 
Queen's University 
110 Alfred St. 

Kingston, ON, K7L 3N6 

CANADA 

Tet (613) 545-2217 

E-mail: admissn@postqueensu.ca 

Website: www.queensu.ca/liaironrisctfschtin 
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TOP BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. 

TOP BUSINESS 
MARKET. 


BUSINESS WEEK TOP 25 

SMU's Cox School of Business is located right in 
the heart of Dallas, a thriving metropolis ranked 
third nationally in its number of corporate head- 
quarters. Where better to receive top academic 
training and today's most relevant business 
experience? Contact us for more information. 



SMU 119 COX 


800-472-3622 www.eox.smu.edu 
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THE INTERMARKET 






RECRUITMENT 


^ +44171420 0348 






FRANCE 


UNIVERSITY OF 

CONNECTICUT 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


LL.M. in US. Lc-jjI St tidies 
LL.M. in Insurance L.aw 


• Internationally recognized professors 

• Exceptional library facilities 

• Small classes, high faculty /student ratios 

• I I M and i.D. classes fully integrated 

• Campus located in Hartford, the state capital, 
midway between Boston and New York City 


Tu ;ipply. contact: 

l. ni\crsiry of Oomicctic it t School oft ;iw 
55 Kli/:ibcfh Street. Hartford, <1 U(>lt'5 ISA 
I a\: S(>0.570,5171 \>«w.l:iw.uer»nn.eclti 


Global Perspectives in Legal Education 


U& Legal Studies 
Call: 860.570 5176 
bcapilosta;law.uconn.cdu 



Insurance Law 

Call: 860.570.5177 
lbenet@law.ucono.edu 
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Wliy our BBA & MBA Programs 
make the difference? 


make the difference? 

Compare our experience, alumni, programs and tuition fees. 


Urcsrg-criuaie Progrons (B3A) 


2-to-3 years of studies, one or more semesters of which 
can be attended in the UK, or the Australia, or in the 
USA in AACSB-accredited universities awarding bf- 
nathmal degrees. Some of the courses can be studied 
in French, at the students' convenience. 


GrccGa'e Programs (MBA) 


■* 9 Masters taught In French 

* 2 Masters taught in English 

European MBA (EMBA) : ta Path A London 
American MBA (AMBAl : la Paris & USA 

* 1 Master in English & Spanish 

The LatktAroerican MBA [LAMBAj bi Parts a Cubs 


The E.S.G.C.i. is part of the 25-years-old Ecofes Parislennes tie 
Gesuon Group, with oner 6000 alumni. Each year, over 100 
national and international cosinesses recruit on campus. 




ESGCI 

25. rue Saint-Arrbroise 75012. PARIS 
Tel. 33 01 S3 36 44 00 - Fax: 33 01 43 S5 73 74 

Internet : http://wwvtrtg.fr 


UNESCO PUBLISHING 


World Education Report 

1998 Teachers and Teaching 

in a Changing World 

.4, un'S'TCO npert w. 

ciivi presets of t-W wU's teryttfr 



World Education 
Rtport 1952 


USA: Sernan Asit!ci.sL?s,. 

s 1-300-274-4447, SUS 35 

Canada: Zvnouf & <6 IS) 745 2-555, SC.id 45 
UKiTSO. ~ (0.) 171 377 5090. £ 19.50 

UNESCO Publishing. Paris: 

fax: +33 1 45 63 57 37. ?.= ?5 0 


GERMANY 


POSTGRADUATE STUDIES 


Zentrum fur Europaische lntegrationsforschung 
Rheinische Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Bonn 

"Advanced European Studies Program ” 

1998/99 

A course making you familiar with the development and 
perspectives of European integration. Main topics are: the 
history of European integration; the institutional system in 
the EU; EU law; foreign policy arid International economic 
relations. 

Taught in Engfish by an international faculty the program 
prepares for careers in the European administration, busi- 
ness, or politics. Duration: 15 October 98-31 May 99 fbt- 
lawe d by an internship { 2-3 months). 

Applicants must hold a German or foreiepi University 
degree in Pofltical Science, Economics, or Law. 

Tuition fees: DM 10,000. Several Scholarships available. 
Participants will be selected by duly 15, 1998. 

For more information: 

PD Dr. Stefan Frohfch 

ZB, Vtalter-Flex-Str. 3, 53113 Bonn, Germany 

TeL: ++49/22OT3 18-98A99 

Fax: ++49/228/73 17 91 

E-mail: usi00007@ibm.rhrz.uni-bonn.de 

AppDcations must be submitted by June 26th 1998 

Tha above version of this advertisement Is correct It replaces the incorrect 

advertisement (fat appeared an IB May. 1998 in the Inn Business Education 

Supplement and on 2S May, 1998." 


Learning German in Leipzig 


• year round intensive German courses at all levels 

• summer and winter vacation courses 

• special courses on request 

• small international groups jh mmff* 

• qualified professional teachers ■g-w iH fr 

• social-cultural programme, excursions 

• accommodation: residential, family 

InterDaF e.V. am Hmler-lnstihit der UtwersitSt Leipzig 
Lumumbastr. 4, 04105 Leipzig. 

T.: 449 341/ 97 37 500. Fax:97 37 549. 
internet: http-4/www.unHeqpzig.darinlenJaf 


International Herald Tribune 
ads work 
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FRANCAISE 



The 

Sorfoonne 

French 

Language 

and 

Civilisation 
Courses 
for foreign 
students. 
Throughout 
the year. 
All levels 


47, rue 60s E coles, 
750OS Paris 
TtaL (33 1)404622 11 
Roc (33 1)40 « 32 29 
Mamet 

http^ftmw-fleJrfcofbonne 
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, • Intensive French Courses for Adults 
iflj $ • Bordeaux Wine Courses! 

” • Teenage Summer Program in Biarritz 

B.LS. 1 Coure Georges Clemencean. 33000 Bordeaux - France. 
Tel: (33)5 §6 51 00 76 Fax: (33)5 56 51 76 15 
E-mail : blsdimaginetfr Internet hHpd/wwwJjls-bordeauxxom 


FRENCH IN PARIS 


Centre Opera 


Iy6seau. 

Qangues 

Cultures 


• Full immerbi»m 
. For company personnel 

• Tu lured, one-ro-onc courses 

• Centre l«xated next in C^«era _ 

Ta +33-1-48-016146 fax +33-142-463715 

INTERNET LangucsCulturcsl@Compuserve.com 



= The most renowned school for French — 

INSTITUT DE FRANCAI 

an INTENSIVE COMPLETE IMMERSION course on the Riviera 
8 hrs per day with 2 meals 
For adults. 8 levels: Beginners 1 to Advanced II 
Next 2-4 teeek course starts June 29, Aug. 3 and all year. 
irtfcUll VMefrKtirWMer E26. Kmarr. TeL M 93 01 88 44 Fax 04 91 76 92 Hi 


SWITZERLAND 


r m '-n; 


Associate, Bachelor’s & Master^ degree programs 

krtEnutxsal Busaies AdminCTnoon with awcentranom nu 
ffa m gHwm. Hartedot Aaramin S Fbisxz and Hotel Management 
“ hKematiorui Rdannu & Kpkwaqr Eaxwraics - freodi Irmgaage. [iterator* 
and Gvfiatian ‘ Lieral Arc * Sanester Abroad 
intensive English and French Language Courses 
College Preparatory Programs (9th - 12th Grades) 
Endiih u ** hinjM of kwrodjen 'Seoestm besm baaan, laa Hav, bte AagaU 
*Mcep(m|r appfioiiwB far Aagast If98 enay 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SWITZERLAND 

Admissions Office 

CH-1854 Levs in. Switzerland 

TeL: +41 24 494 2223 - Fax: -41 24 494 1346 

http: / / www.sdiiller.edu/ 

Other Sdifler anrosces: Rarida (USA). Loodon (Enriand). Insboura and Puis (TmnceL 
KexSdbeig (6«nuny). Ihffiid (Spain) 

Accredited member ACICS. Washington DC. USA 


iBteraofioMil Imhsfrkil Grovp, one of the ondiolleiged leaders w the world ffl its field 

ON BOARD ELECTRONIC CONTROL & MONITORING SYSTEM MANAGER 


Attractive Package 


Based dose to PARIS 


Excellent opportunity for a high calibro 
professional to play a critical pole in our development 


THE COMPANY 

▼ In ternational Frendvbased Division (22,000 people 
worldwide - 30 units) of a global industrial Group, 

(ECU 9.4 bn turnover, 94,000 people worldwide). 

▼ Market leader in major product lines supported by 
leading edge R&D. 

THE ROLE 

▼ Elaborate technical aspects of proposals with RAD, 
Design Engineering and Sales. 

▼ Manage and distribute his section of 20 engineers in 
working relationships with Project leaders to constitute 
their team. 

▼ Improve innovations, standardizations and develop 
technical know-how of the Unit. 


QUAUFICAnONS 

V 30 years minimum, graduate with similar experience in 
an international industry. 

V High tech equipments or systems (electronics, automotive, 
aeronautics, data processing, etc.). 

▼ Operated within a miAiculhirol business environment. 

▼ Good command of French. IGxwvfadge of anorfwr Biropen 
language is a bonus. 

▼ Career development for a successful candidate. 


Please send your C.V. with a covering letter in French and/or English dating current salary - Rtf. RES. ELEC. EMB/1 1 HT 
to Bertrand Padavani - GROUPE BBC - 1 bis Place de Valois - 75001 Paris- France- Fax : 33 01 42 60 38 95 

Afl applications wffl be treated in the strictest confidence. 


h tbdrfe a un trfea grand groupe higt-tedi de notortetf moodiate. notre Jmrioo tofe 3t Barb a pour 
vocation le dgvdoppement, h produrtion eo yandes s6ries « ta <M»nmetdaltation de arag-en sCT ibtes 
et composants de bastes technolopes. 

FIELD SALES MANAGER* 

Participant a la strategic Marketing et dhectement en charge de sa mise en oeuvre, ce profession nel de 
la vente a trois objeettis : poursuivre ta relation clients d6j& engage, develop per de nouvetles 
applications, oprimfser fe panenariar avec ies clients sur di/Krents pays europgens. (ref. 1 79/22/Pi 

’ Responsible zone export 

MARKETING MANAGER" 

Avec son £quipe. ce professionnel du marketing gaiantit au niveau mondial ('adequation de I'offre aux 
besoins marchfa. En charge du marketing strategique et op^radonnel, i( definil, met en place et suit Ies 
plans d'actions integrant forces de vente. centres de d6vefoppement et de production intemationaux. 
(ref. 179/23/P) 

— Responsible Marketing 

A 30/35 a ns. de formation lng£nieur eJectrontecanique, 6iectronique ou 6cote de commerce, vous 
poss^dez une experience proban le de Marketing/Vfentes business to business de produits techniques au 
sein dun groupe international et maitrisez plusieurs tangoes. 

JVoire corner/ vous remercie de lui adresser voire dossier de candidature, indiquant votre niveau de 
r&rtunfranon. sous la r&i&ence chorsie 2 ETHIKA -7, rue Victor Hugo - 6 9002 Lyon. 

E-mail : ethika0kvanadoo.fr 


Arts 

& 

Antiques 

Appears every Saturday. 
Tb advertise contact 
Sarah \fershof 
in our London office: 
TeU + 44 171 420 0326 
Fax: + 44 1 71 420 0338 
or your nearest EHT office 
or representative. 


Ethi] 



rCONSEttrEN-RESSOURCES+iUMAINES 


Myron/Adler Manufacturing 
Customer Serviee/Cafl Center 
Manager for Japan 

This growth opportunity will be pranarily responsible for directing 
the start up and operation of a customer sendee caB center that 
win achieve sales and profitability goals. 

You will hire and train a staff to organize the stable operation of 
the function, and prepare for potential growth. Your major areas 
of activity will be: 

• Developing and implementing (recruiting) customer service 
staff, programs, and routines to ensure order quality and 
superior customer sendee. 

• Coaching, motivating and delivering sales and service results, 
from a team of telephone representatives. 

- Measuring and maintaining departmental standards. 

• Maintaining, managing and recommending necessary 
upgrades in equipment and facilities. 

We are a global provider of business-to business goods and 
services, operating from facilities in the US, UK, Canada, 
Germany and now expanding into Japan. We are experienced 
at International expansion, and seek a talented manager who 
can growth with us. If you are fluent in English and Japanese, 
have at least 10 years relevant experience, and are ready to 
play a significant role for us in Japan, then we look forward to 
receiving your application documents, inducting your availabili- 
ty and envisioned salary. 

Please reply to: 

BOX D-605, International Herald Tribune 
850 Third Avenue, 10th floor 
New York, NY 10022 USA 


Customer Service figent 

The IHTs Subscriber Customer Service team is looking' 
for a bright young, English mother tongue person, ■ 

The successful candidate will be extremely 
self-confident and able to think quickly, calmly 
and independently when dealing with customers,. . . ; 
mostly by phone. ’He/she will be very customer , ’• - - 
service orientated at all times and have an 
enthusiastic and attractive personality. The ability lo- 
se// subscriptions over the phone is also required. . - 

He/she must have fast keyboard skills and be highly “ 
computer literate. The entering and changing of data Is 
an integral part of the job that requires careful people 
with a meticulous attention for detail. 

If you would like to work for the World's Daily 
Newspaper, writs to: 

Ms. Sham Rodeers, Subscriptions Manager, 

IHT, 181 Avenue Charles de Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly. 


Hcralb^Sribunc 
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EDUCATIONAL POSITION 


Genentf Positions Available 



INTERNATIONAL 


Florida (USA}. London (UK}, 

Paris &■ Strasbourg (Prance). 
Heidelberg (Germany), Madrid (Spain) . 
Engelberg & Leysin (Switzerland) 



SCHILLER 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


A UNIVERSITY OF DIVERSITY & INTERN A3TONALITY 
MBA 

■ International Business 

• International Hotel & Tourism 

■ Information Technology 

• Public Sector Management 

MA 

- International Hotel & Tourism 

■ International Relations Sc Diplomacy 

■ Business Communication 

AS, ABA ft BBA 

- International Business 

• International Hotel St Tourism 

- International Relations Sc Diplomacy 

Associate of Science 

- Prc-Enginccrine & Pre-Mcdidne Programs 
Registration commences January, May & August 

SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Admissions Office, Dept IHT 
51-55 Waterloo Road, London SE1 8TX England 
Td:+44 171 928 8484 Fax: +44 171 620 1226 
http://www._schilier.edu/ 



ADWKSTRAUVE ASSISTANT 
to the 

UWVERSirY UBRARUN 


General Positions Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGMEER, moUngual. 
26 years experience in protect wok, 
p&Mbg of ttstOadons. supavtstu at 
InstBftttms S comrnisaonmg (mostly to 
paper a pufcntfs overseas), geeks Jab. 
looking lor new ctefcnge & For CV an- 
swer ktady to Para! ftatetaren. 31 rue 
Georges Sts, 87350 Pmazat, France. 
Tel +33 (0)5 5506 0803. tax 433 (0)5 
5506 229t Abo tenporaiy pb accepted. 


ENGUSH PUBLIC SCHOOL Boy. 19 yts 
oti, French speating, seeks fegtanaa 
wnrtwmert In Europe, into 1 w. prior to 
(tend. Tet *M (Of 1962 060 440 Fan 
*M (0)1962 736 131. 



SCHILLER 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Experienced Admirasfrator/Provost to be in chanje of tfte : 

Switzerland. Some knowledge Frara* 

Ffease send written applications to the Presidenrs Office 
SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

ROYAL WATERLOO HOUSE 51-55 WATERLOO ROAD ■ 
LONDON SEIffTX 


SESEE3 




Praties correspondence and aftnntta- Executive Positions Available 
live support as requred te al terere 1 
rtamrenerts. Morion toe [tester tea- 


departmettt. Meteors the ftoystef to» 
ties and equipment ntaHenance ol the 
bary. Assists In die c uunlin aflon at 
SOU. loan dert and Sirajy sch edules . 
Serves as resouce pmson lor aftnnls- 
traflva PC network stttii the Kray. 
Assumes regtialy scheduled shifts at 
the totormahon and Loan Desks. Other 
duties as assigned by toe Supervisor. 
Stesy tam FF9143 per motet, eommen- 
suale wih quaBicaSom and Kpotance 

Candidates should hold an Anaio- 
AnerictB Unterty deaw or equWOT 
and fie ettans of the Bitreen IWon o 
hold permanent wa* permits lor Ranee. 
Famsarty urtti Angto-American Raartes 
and mfonnatlon systems. Previout 
onertonce wttig *«i PUbfc 
nierala Bllto^al Sgish/French. 
Abie lo writ «ti I9ho0 or 2WQ 

evenings and occasional nekaid to«s. 

Write wfch Clf to: Toby 6. 


Tte Aaartan 
9 Us rte mom 


wterkahonal sales a 

MARKETING MANAGER, EUROPE 


dkaria and Eastern Euope. CanrSdate 
wl work win new and aisdng dsotou- 
tors, as we# as wih to-ewatry reps to 
enewe dot satesftnartBttog actMtleB are 
earned ou. Ftaency in secocd language 
raqubed, German Is highly prsf erred. 
HaraterWaateandflarrangoperi- 
ens to toe hl^Heeh field reqdted. Must 
be wing to rebate to Europe. Subnt 
you resune ta: 

fomOnat Coroocaboa, stfac Done, 
PC. Bn 1«1, UT M0» USA 
Foe 801-437-4038 
E-onaK DorisntPoMiQuBSUiin 


8t»GUAL EXPERTS needed, educated 
A experienced in RnandaJ markets lor 
parau-tfme, sataritotreetera posatans 
as iranslatofs or Bettors. Fax U 
tEsunefeatenf raguranerts to TKTRAO 
+33 (0)14493310. Tel +33 (0)144928311 


salesi executwe, phone pro 

seUo hyi Income postlan n sates man- 
jganw. ba ting to Brapean carpw. 
Wer Qpato, Portugal Expert to al late 
a setuttes sales. Many yis. expartenca 
U.S. & abroad Ready to 
George WJson a (US.) 702-696-3343. 


Secretarial Positions Available 


BHJHGUAL SECRETARY for small 
protastaal firm n Pa*. Varied writ 
and dert coreaa kttative e must. Ta: 
Parts +33 (0) 1 44 13 fig 50 . 





ctedren and have 





ENGUSH TEACHERS 


Experienced 

for Buane&s Peggia. 

Oynanfc. Friendv Team 
hiowM iTeadwg Mrtink 

PsK-Siiufti Worbrufows. 

Comjteir des tenguas+sS^i 45515355 
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{economist Professor Paul Krugnan 
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Asf9fie»i!l!>eAnBBEft’ was MepraMaiiv 
! moral hazard blending.” Then the 
me set in and currencies plunged. 
There is also broad consensus 
among most analysts that the 
econonric fundamentals of most of 
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even though they an ordering a 
period of skm or even negative 
growth. In three or four years, 
growth of a more sustainable 
quaBty should resutne, provided 
that the sort of structural reforms 
ihat the brtematioaal Monetary 
Rmd is insisting upon are 
implemented. 
There are strilbig questions that 
could ttornr this optimistic forecast 
askew. WR Indonesia write under a 
new government? W9 Japan trite 
the buOet and fix its banking 
system, or wU the country's 
economy founder? And wR China 
evontuaky he forced to devalue its 
currency? these issues am stm 



After the devaluation of the Thai baht in early July 1997, stock 
markets and currencies in neighboring countries tumbled as 
the shock waves spread. 
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Export Model Caused Domino Effect . 

Movingfrom agriculture to manufactured goods to high-tech products presented some hidden dangers. * 


I n the Cold War period following 
World War 1L, the threatened spread 
of communism gave rise to the 
domino theory — that Asian countries 
would fell like dominoes to the com- 
munist scourge. Instead, they fell as 
economic dominoes. Bankers Trust 
Australia’s chief economist, Chris 
Caton, has analyzed why. 

Mr. Caton says that at the outset, 
Asian success was underpinned by an 
economic development model based on 
exports. Close and mutually supportive 
relationships among governments, 
business communities and financial in- 
stitutions acted to direct investment into 
high -growth export areas. 

■ The challenge was to move from 
agriculture to labor-intensive manufac- 
turing and further up the chain to high- 
skills goods and services. Singapore 
and Hong Kong were the most suc- 
cessful at this, while Japan found the 
transition from manufactured exports 
more difficult 

In retrospect. Mr. Caton says, Asia’s 
development model contained the 
seeds of its own destruction. 

“Mutually supportive relationships 
corroded into moral hazard and cor- 
ruption,” he says. “Successful devel- 
opment faced the challenge of evolving 
sources of comparative advantage, 
coupled with (hminishing investment 
returns. Increasingly, large and cen- 
tralized Asian conglomerates struggled 
to keep up with a faster pace of tech- 
nological change. 

“As countries increasingly com- 
peted in the same markets with the 
same products, overcapacity in certain 
industries became evident, and an in- 
fatuation with the non-traded property 
sector developed 

“With most Asian currencies tied to 
the U.S. dollar, China's 1994 devalu- 
ation and the weakness of the Japanese 
yen added to concerns about East 
Asia’s competitiveness. Slowing ex- 
ports — despite still-solid world 
growth — in 1 996 were the first sign of 
regional trouble.'” 

With increasing signs of banking 
trouble and concerns that export growth 
was not bouncing back as much as 
expected in early 1997, Thailand was 
the first country to experience difficulty. 
Pressure on banks increased as spec- 
ulative selling of the baht prompted a 

elinrhioi».nf fnrftiim rMPTVft! The severe 


depreciation of the baht exacerbated the 
flight of capital from the country, 
tightened bank liquidity and threatens! 
bank loans held by highly indebted 
financial and corporate sectors. 

A move by domestic borrowers to 
“hedge” their foreign currency exposure 
soon led to pressure on the baht, which 
was made worse by speculators who 
sensed that interest rate pain involved in 
defending the managed float would be 
unbearable for the government. 

“Other currencies then fell like dom- 
inoes,” Mr. Caton says. 

Adding to Asia’s difficulty has been 
a buildup in large, unhedged foreign 
debt exposure by both domestic banks 
and corporations, possibly more than 
half of it short-term in nature, thus 
compounding the refinancing pressure. 

The upside risk Is that the 
Aslan economies might bounce 
back qotim smartly, to some 
counu HhSf pamcmony moss 
that experience the deepest 
sl o w downs, this may weB be 


In Indonesia, the corporate sector has 
been hit hard by a falling stock market 
(and a consequent decline in toe value 
of assets), while holding U.S. debt es- 
timated at more than $60 billion. 

The debt situation faced by Asian 
nations differs. Most Korean debt is 
owed by banks, facilitating smooth res- 
cheduling efforts. In Indonesia, Malay- 
sia and Thailand, renegotiation is 
hampered by the large share of debt 
owed by individual corporations. 

Mr. Caion’s analysis points to the 
key elements that will determine (he 
speed of Asia’s economic recovery. 

• ASEAN real rates. High interest 
rates, debt-servicing concerns and a 
general loss of confidence took a heavy 


toll on share markets in 1997. Tentative * 
signs of currency stability, however, » 
have led to generally strengthening i 
markets. > 

• Asian stock markets. Strong share ‘ 

market bounce-backs seem unlikely, t 
Based on past debt/financial crises, in- . 
eluding those in Mexico, Japan and [ 
Scandinavia, there will be a bone- ; 
crunching slowdown in growth across ; 
the Asian region this year, Mr. Caton ■ 
says. A rule of thumb seems to be that '. 
the sharper the early slowdown, the ; 
stronger the bounce-back, with Mexico ; 
and Japan at polar extremes. ; 

• GDP growth following slowdown. ! 
In Southeast Asia, the sharpest slow- ; 
downs are expected in Indonesia and • 
Thailand. Both have crippling levels of ■ 
corporate debt and are subject to tough .’ 
International Monetary Fund adjust- : 
ment programs. Of the two, Thailand . 
appears to be more committed to mar- 
ket-friendly reforms. Singapore and 
Malaysia have faced less financial mar- ' 
kef pressure to raise interest rates. 

■ Growth outlook for Northeast Asia. 
Economic growth forecasts for the . 
Asian region have been consistently ' 
revised downward over recent months, 
Mr. Caton says, but he still thinks there 
is further to go. 

He says that Bankers' Trust forecasts : 
remain below those of the consensus • 
forecasts mainly because they expect 
contractions in South Korea and In- 
donesia to be more severe, and because 
they are less optimistic about the 
growth outlook in Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Singapore. 

“The upside risk is that the Asian 
economies might bounce back quite 
smartly,” Mr. Caton says, “as in the 
case of Mexico. In some countries, 
particularly those that experience the 
deepest slowdowns, this may well be 
possible. 

“For the region overall, however, the 
slowdown is likely to be shallower and 
the recovery somewhat more drawn out 
as in the Scandinavian experience.” • 



“Asu Pacific: Perspectives on Regional Renewal” 
was produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department of the International 
Herald Tribune. 

Writer: Nigel Hopkins, based in Adelaide. 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


National Mutual 


■ Leadership ■ Strength ■ Experience ■ 
Understanding ■ Commitment ■ Growth 

Financial services is now a global industry. As pail of 
the AXA Group, the second largest insurer and asseL 
manager worldwide, National Mutual Holdings is a 
leading provider of financial services throughout the 
Asia-Pacific regioD. 

One of the first Australian companies to recognise 
and act on the potential of Asia, National Mutual 
Holdings continues to drive change in die indusoy. 
seeking ways to improve benefits ro shareholders and 
clients. 

Today the AXA/National Mutual Holdings business 
portfolio extends from Australia and New Zealand 
into China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Macau, Singapore, 
South Korea, Taiwan and Thailand. We are actively • 
pursuing further opportunities in China, India, Malaysia, 
the Philippines and Vietnam. 

Each of these countries is home to a diverse group of 
people and cultures. It is an exciting base from which 
to grow. We look to the future as we have for 129 years — 
with genuine enthusiasm and confidence that we are 
among the very best in our industry. 


National Mutual Holdings 
leading financial services in Asia-Pacific 


A member o t Die Oot»i Gtoup 
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Value added is the net output of a sector after adding up all outputs and substractmg intermediate inputs. 
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The Prognosis for Recovered Financial Strength, Country by Country 


Thailand has renewed flexibility, Korea is showing discipline, (he Philippines can draw on more fimds, Indonesia has pledged to honor its agreements, China has been largely spared, Japan is a concern. 


T he outlook for Thailand, as well 
as for South Korea, appears to be 
looking up. IMF Managing Di- 
rector Michael Camdessus says that 
market confidence is probably return- 
ing in both of these countries. 

The Thai baht and Korean won have 
both strengthened by more than 40 per- 
cent since their respective lows in Janu- 
ary and mid-December. In addition, by 
die beginning of May 199S. the Thai 
and Korean stock markets had re- 
covered by 15 percent and 10 percent 
respectively from their levels at the 
beginning of the year. Some weakening 
occurred fater in the month. 


maintain its currency peg, though the 
price could be weakness in property and 
equity markets, and a slowdown in 
growth. 


Austrade agency. It details the degree of tobacco and various luxury goods. 


IMF aid and the countries' responses: 


A changing situation 
Indonesia's outlook is, of course, the 
most precarious. Mr. Caron says that 
once the exchange rate went above 
5,000 rupiah to die dollar, most cor- 
porate businesses were unable to repay 
foreign debt, creating a de facto debt 
moratorium. As inflation increased and 
public austerity programs took effect, 


Thailand 

The government floated the baht, which 
had been pegged to die U.S. dollar, on 
July 2, 1997 as speculative pressure on 
the currency prompted a run on foreign 
reserves. In August, the government 
negotiated a SI 7.2 billion package with 


Major restructuring of the financial 
and banking sector lies ahead. The gov- 
ernment has announced further plans to 
recapitalize the banking sector and re- 
turn liquidity to the financial system. It 
also pirns to lift restrictions on foreign 
investment across a number of sectors, 
though these are not expected till July. 

Social pressures are emerging in 


the IMF, contingent upon a number of Thailand, with particular concerns 


economic reform measures. 

The third IMF letter of intent, an- 
nounced in February, gives Thailand 


about rising unemployment. 

The IMF expects economic growth 


prompting a balance of payments crisis 
in December 1997. As a result, the 
Korean government negotiated a $58 
billion support package with the IMF. 

The package involves the tightening 
of monetary and fiscal policy, phis eco- 
nomic reforms, including a restructur- 
ing of the financial sector. A recent 
agreement to reschedule short-term 
debt in the banking sector has also 
helped shore up the financial markets. 

South Korea is stepping up its efforts 
to attract inward investment and, at the 


there was an increasing risk of major greater flexibility on fiscal policy, with a private forecasts -predict that the econ- 


to slo w further this year, and most end of March 1998, announced plans to 


Adapting to new conditions 

In both countries, foreign direct invest- 
ment and portfolio investment are start- 
ing to flow back in again. 

“So even though both countries still 
have large reform agendas, especially in 
their banking sectors, their financial 
crises are gradually receding. ’’ says Mr. 
Camdessus. “Of course, much of the 
pain of adjustment still lies ahead as 
companies and workers adapt to the 
new conditions.” 

Singapore and Malaysia have faced 
less financial market pressure to raise 
interest rates. Hong Kong is expected to 


social unrest — a fear borne out by the 
riots that led to President Suharto’s 
resignation in May. 

Mr. Camdessus says that a lot of time 
has been lost in Indonesia to “policy 
slippages” in crucial areas, including 
monetary policy. “In the meantime," he 
says, “the rupiah has remained sub- 
stantially over-depreciated, inflation has 


target deficit of 1.5 percent of gross 
domestic product, compared to the pre- 
vious I percent surplus. 

Thailand’s new bankruptcy laws, 
providing debtors and creditors with 
new means of tackling debts without 
debtors having to be declared bankrupt, 
came into effect at the end of March. 

Under the new IMF program, the 


omy will contract by around 5 percent 


The Philippines 

The Philippines economy has also ex- 
perienced contagion effects from the 
region's financial instability, which 


liberalize foreign exchange transac- 
tions. streamline foreign exchange reg- 
ulations and reform foe country's fi- 


nancial sector restructuring, fiscal 
policy strengthening and structural ter 

Reforms undertaken thus far include 
further bank restructuring, privatization 
of state enterprises, amendments to out- 
dated bankruptcy laws and increased 
monitoring of reforms on a daily basis. 

Inflation for the period January to 
April was 33 percent, slowing in April 
but expected to exceed 10 percent per 
month in June and July. 

The growth forecasts ofboth the IMF 
and the Indonesian government have 
been significantly revised downward, 
with the latest prediction being a 5 
percent contraction in 1998 and a 17 
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nancial institutions and corporate percent inflation target in 1998-99. 


forced the floating of the peso {pre- 
viously Degaed to the U.S. dollar). 


picked up sharply, and economic con- government has reaffirmed its commit- 


ditions have continued to deteriorate. As 
a result, the program initially worked 
out with the IMF last November has had 
to be renegotiated and strengthened on 
at least two occasions.” 

The following is a country-by-country 
survey by the Australian government's 


viously pegged to the U.S. dollar). 
Through reforms in the financial sys- 
tem. however — including strong 


ment to accelerating the privatization of prudential and supervisory controls on 


state enterprises, including petroleum, 
electricity, transportation and telecom- 
munications companies, ft has also in- 
troduced new revenue measures, includ- 
ing increases in gasoline tax and further 
increases in excise taxes on beer, wine. 



banks after 34 years of IMF influence 
— the Philippines financial sector has 
managed to remain in relatively good 
shape. 

The Philippines has graduated from 
the IMF Extended Fund Facility and 
win be eligible todraw on the remaining 
$340 million in the program. The Phil- 
ippines government has approved a 
Si. 6 billion IMF stand-by facility. The 
World Bank recently announced a $650 
million loan to foe Philippines, largely 
aimed at assisting policy reforms in foe 
financial sector. 

Since July 1997, the peso has fallen 
by around 30 percent against the US. 
dollar Nevertheless, prime lending rates 
are slowly felling, and the country's 
stock market has recovered by around 
50 percent from its lowest point in late 
1997. 

The recent presidential elections in 


governance structures. 

Nearly 9,500 corporate bankruptcies 
were reported in foe first quarter of 
1998, up 50 percent from the previous 
quarter. With unemployment at around 
6 percent to 7 percent, there is growing 
labor unrest Indeed, the strikes can be 
seen as a reaction to foe government' s 
efforts to implement IMF reforms. 

Because of foe liquidity crunch, a 
sharp slowdown in growth is expected. 
Official forecasts now suggest a decline 
in GDP of 2 percent to 3 percent this 
year, with inflation at around 9 percent 

Nevertheless, a reformed South Ko- 
rea should be well placed, given its 
strengths in key industrial sectors, to 
export its way back to health m foe 
medium term. 


After foe general election a year ago, 
President Suharto faced increasing op- 
position to his rale. He stepped down c& 
May 20 and was replaced by his pro- 
tege, B J. Habibie, in keeping with the 
country’s constitution. President 
Habibie has promised to follow through 
on foe agreements made with the IME 
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Indonesia 

With growth rates of more than 8 per- 
cent iid relatively low inflation until 
foe regional economic turmoil struck in 
mid- 1997, Indonesia had been regarded 


China, Taiwan and Japan 
Some believe that China has bee® 
spared tire worst of Asia's turmoil, 
helped by its largely closed financial 
market There has. been concern, 
however, as foe tightening of control 
on business investment caused a grear- 
er-than -expected slowdown in demand 
and in industrial production in 1997. 

The Chinese government was ex- 
pected to respond by easing its policy 
this year, butfoe loss of competitiveness 
remains a concern because of foe con- 
tinuing fixed exchange rate. Slower 
growth also would make reform, of ts£ 
heavily subsidized state sector difficult 











by foe World Bank and others as one of now that unemployment is - up 


the best-managed economies in the de- 
veloping world 

Since July 1997, however, the rupiah 
has fallen by at least 70 percent against 


foe Philippines are expected to have a foe U.S. dollar and the stock market has 


minimal impact on delivery of foe coun- 
try’s economic reform program. 

Although IMF and government fore- 
casts for growth in 1998 have been 
revised downward, they still range from 
2.4 percent to 3.8 percent 


fallen by around 20 percent Corporate- 
sector foreign debt is estimated to be 
more than $60 billion. 

In November 1997, the Indonesian 
government negotiated a $43 billion 
package of assistance with foe IMF. 
Further significant declines in foe cur- 
rency prompted a new IMF reform 
package in January 1998 and an 


South Korea rency prompted a new 1M 

President Kim Dae Jung has taken a package in January 1998 
strong stand in addressing the country’s amended agreement in April, 
economic problems and implementing The agreement focused on the need 
the IMF program, although difficult for tight monetary policy, with high 
measures still need to be taken. The interest rates and tight liquidity as the 
Korean won suffered contagion effects means to strengthen the rupiah and re- 
from speculative pressures on South- duce inflation. 

east Asian currencies in late 1997, It underscores the importance of fi- 


Caton adds that there is some chance df 
a Chinese devaluation this year, whiqp 
could place renewed pressure on bdfh 
Hong Kong and foe rest of Asia. 

Taiwan — though fundamental^ 
well placed, with low debt, a tracf; 
surplus and a smaller and more ad- 
aptable corporate structure — cahntje 
avoid some slowdown. In particul^ 
Taiwan feces a loss of price compet- 
itiveness to Korea. : 

'Hie Japanese economy remains 
major concern, and current fiscal pack- ' 
ages are not expected to significant^ 
boost gro wth prospects. Facing a loss 
competitiveness to Asian neighbors, 2 
still-fragile financial sector and weak 
domestic demand following the fiscal . 
tightening in April last year, Japan 
might be teetering on foe verge of -a 
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recession. 


Rx for Asia: A Dose of IMF Medicine f 


T he International Mon- 
etary Fund's managing 
director, Michael 
Camdessus, concedes that the 
“flexible and pragmatic" 
programs the IMF has put in 
place in Thailand, Indonesia 
and Korea have sparked con- 
siderable controversy. 

Speaking in Australia at a 
recent conference on foe 
Asian crisis, Mr. Camdessus 
raid there were those who 
“missed the traditional IMF 
approach in wbal we are do- 
ing in Asia. . . . Indeed, these 
programs are not foe standard 
fere that many people expect 
from the IMF.” 

In 1997, foe IMF arranged 
more than $100 billion in 
emergency loans for Indone- 
sia, South Korea and Thai- 
land after the July 2 crash of 
the Thai baht sent shock 
waves across Asia. 

Mr. Camdessus says that 
foe financial rescue programs 
focused not on reducing fis- 
cal deficits but on strength- 
ening financial systems, im- 
proving governance and 
transparency, and enhancing 
domestic competition — — 
factors that were at the heart 
of what had gone wrong. 

“Obviously, there were 
many factors at work, and it 
will be some time before we 


fully understand the crisis.'' 
Mr Camdessus says. “But 
certainly one major element 
was the feet that domestic in- 
stitutions were not strong 
enough, and domestic policies 
were not flexible enough, to 
meet foe increasing demands 
of economic success. 

“As foe crisis unfolded, ini- 
tial doubts about the author- 
ities’ commitment to take foe 
necessary steps — such as 
tightening monetary condi- 
tions and closing insolvent fi- 
nancial institutions — put ad- 
ditional pressure on currencies 
and stock markets." 


Long-term outlook 
Mr. Camdessus says foe IMF 
programs now in place in- 
volve closing insolvent fi- 
nancial institutions and writ- 
ing down shareholders' 
capital, recapitalizing finan- 
cial institutions and putting 
weak ones under close su- 
pervision. and increasing for- 
eign participation m domes- 
tic financial systems. 

The programs also call for 
the publishing of key eco- 
nomic and financial data on a 
timely basis; enhancing 
shareholder rights; breaking 
foe close links between busi- 
ness, banks and govern- 
ments: and opening up do- 


mestic markets that until 
now, had been controlled by 
monopolies to both domestic 
and foreign competition. 

“Certainly, these are not 
easy times for countries used 
to growing at 7 to 8 percent a 
year and with many pressing 
social needs still to address, ’’ 
Mr. Camdessus says. 

But by foe time these 
countries had approached the 
IMF, Ac value of their cur- 
rencies was plummeting and, 
tn foe case of Korea and 
Thailand, their foreign re- 
serves were perilously low. 

“Thus, the first priority 

was —and stiU is ~ to restore 

confidence in their curren- 
cies," Mr. Camdessus says. 

To do this, countries had to 
make it more attractive to 
hold then-currencies, and that 
meant raising interest rates 
temporarily, even though this 
complicated foe situation of 
weak banks and corporations 
and contributed to foe slow- 
down in growth in fo e j m _ 

mediate period ahead. 

“As confidence is restored. 

mterest rates can return ^ 
more normal levels, indeed 
interest rates have ahtadv 

* l! 5 fi 

and Korea, he says 

Conversely, when fo e au _ 
foonhes felled to demon- 


: -T » 

strate their unequivocal conjr 

mjtment to a tight monetaiy 

policy, confidence continual 
to erode, the exchange raft 
continued to decline and ter- 
flationaiy pressure built up5 
“Unfortunately, this has 
been the case in Indonesia,/’ 
he adds. “On fiscal policy, 
foe programs seek to strike .a 
balance between foe need to 
contain foe deterioration in 
foe fiscal positions and die 
needs to accommodate foe 
cost of financial sector re- 
structuring and protect social 
spending. Here, the IMF’s 
a Pproach has been flexible 
and pragmatic.’’ 
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■Revised program 
In Indonesia, foe newly re- 
vised program includes tem- 
porary subsidies to protect 
low-income groups from 
rising prices offood and oth- 
er essentials. It also provides 
for higher spen ding on health 
and education, including pro- 
Srams to finance essential 
drugs for health centers, plus 
scholarships for the needy. 

Subsidized credit for small 
and medium-sized enter- 
prises, labor-intensive public 
works and temporary em- 
ployment programs will also 
help strengthen foe social 
safety net • 
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The other side of business banking. 


ANZ provides clients with a concept not 
yays encountered in our business. 

Our^pa^dc* i” Australia, New Zealand 



and right across the world s financial 
markets, offer a far broader horizon of 
flexible opportunities. 

So if you’re after a healthy measure of 


get-it-done creativity, talk to the bank that 
thinks with the why not side of its brain. 

A world of possibility. 
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Was the Miracle 
Really a Mirage? 

Asia owes its " miracle " to 30 years of work. 

W ith Asian economies in turmoil, some analysts have 
said that the “Asian miracle” was a mirage, that the 
region was merely catching up after a previously 
low level of development. 

Richard Woolcott, formerly one of Australia's most dis- 
tinguished ambassadors in Asia and the founding director of 
the AustralAsia Centre of the Asia Society, begs to differ. 

“It was certainly not a mirage.” he says. “The East Asian 
growth rates for the last 20 years have been remarkable. It is 
as if the whole process of development in Europe and 
America in the 19th century had been compressed into three 
decades in Asia” 

“There never was a miracle.” says Asian Development 
Bank Vice President (Region East) Peter Sullivan. “What 
there was were 30 years of hard work, good initiative and 
decenL macroeconomic management The region still has the 
strongest fundamentals in the developing world.” 

Chris Caton, chief economist of Bankers Trust Australia, 
agrees with Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Cotton says the real miracle was 
that Asia was able to harness its competitive advantages and 
ride the “catch-up” wave when many other developing 
regions were faltering. 

Real development 

In the 30 years between 1966 and 1996. per capita income 
rose more than sevenfold in Hong Kong. Singapore, South 
Korea and Taiwan, and fourfold in Southeast Asia and China, 
Mr. Woolcott points out. 

to 1 950, Asia — with 66 percent of the world’s population 
— had only 19 percent of world income. By 1990. Asia’s 
share of world income had singed to 33 percent, and it was still 
rising when the currency crisis struck Thailand last summer. 

“The industrial development, the bridges, the gleaming 
new buildings and the new transport infrastructures in South 
Korea. Indonesia. Thailand. Malaysia and the Philippines are 
real.” Mr. Woolcott says. “East Asia's impressive economic 
growth was not a product of clever industrial policy or of 
Maoist great leaps forward, it was based on an acceptance of 
market forces and the promotion of exports — in turn based 
on hard work and a mix of labor-intensive and import 
substitution strategies — ail fired by foreign investment. 

“East Asia achieved its growth despite the limitations of 
its institutions and financial systems. Crony capitalism has 
been going on for years, even in Japan, and it is curious that 
there is a tendency now to blame it for the crisis when foreign 
investors have been well aware of it and been undeterred by 
it in recent years - . The main problem, in face was nor crony 
capitalism but bad loans.” 

One of the most serious examples ofbad loans is evident in 
Indonesia. An inability to repay loans written in U.S. dollars 
has resulted in the technical bankruptcies of more than three- 
quarters of publicly listed companies. 

Mr. Woolcott remains optimistic about the long term. 
"The economic strength that made East Asia so attractive 
;o global investors over the last 2»> years — such as high 
savings rates, an increasingly skilled and educated workforce 
and substantial infrastructure — may be obscured at present, 
but it will not disappear. No. the Asian economic miracle was 
not a mirage.” • 
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An economist outlines four stages in the recovery process. 


Total 

Countries 1965-96 


Per capita 
1965-96 


Australia 

3.2 

: 1.6 

Bangladesh 

3.5 

: 1 

China 


• • ' : ;:6u£ 

Hong Kong 

•••’; 7 * 5r 

5,6* 

India 

4.5 ‘ 

2. 

Indonesia 

6.7 

4.6 

Japan 

4Jfi 

3.6 

Korea Rep. 

8.9 

7.3 

Malaysia 

6.8 

4.1 

Pakistan 

5.9 

2.: 

Philippines 

3.5 

0.9 

Singapore 

8.3 

6.3 

Sri Lanka 

4.7 

3.1 

Thailand 

7.3 

5 

World 

3.X 

1.2 


Source: World Bank 


•Data are for GDP 
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A fter the analysis of 
what went wrong 
comes the analysis of 
what happens next as Asian 
countries try to find their way 
back to economic stability 
and growth. 

Some of the forecasts are 
pessimistic, predicting that the 
regional economy will con- 
tinue to shrink for the rest of 
1 998, leading to a more severe 
regional banking crisis. 

According to David Nel- 
lor, deputy director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund’s 
Asia and Pacific Office, 
banking crises have tended to 
follow economic crises. 

“Under the best scenario, 
we are looking to see the 
trough in regional growth oc- 
cur in the next couple of 
quarters,” he says, adding 
that this is contingent on the 
implementation of reforms 
and on the assumption that 
there will be no new shocks. 

There is even more intense 
debate on how long the re- 
covery process will take. 

“The honest answer is that 
no one really knows,” says 
Richard Woolcott, former 
head of Australia's Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affaire arid 
director of die AustralAsia 
Centre of the Asia Society. 

Toward the end of March, 
Mr. Woolcott attended the 
Williamsburg Conference in 
New Zealand, sponsored by 
the New York-based Asia 
Society and attended by 
around 40 influential people 
from business, government 
and think tanks from 18 
countries. 

“There was a wide range 
of opinions on the extent and 
duration of the [Asian] 
crisis,” he says. “The bleak- 
est prognosis was that Japan 
could go into recession, 
China could be forced to de- 
value its currency and would 
prove unable to deal with its 
high level of debt. Indonesia 
would be submerged in so- 
cial and ethnic violence, and 
South Korea and Thailand 
would be unable to recover as 
quickly as expected- These 
developments, especially a 
serious recession in Japan, 
could lead to a major foil on 



Wall Street and to a global 

recessiorL 

“This is, of course, a 
worst-case scenario,” Mr. 
Woolcott adds. “The more 
widely accepted view is that 
events in China, Japan and 
Indonesia will be more pos- 
itive than these dire predic- 
tions and that after three 
years of pain, the East Asian 
economies would recover. 
While Indonesia would prob- 
ably take longer, it would 
also recover.” 

The stages 

A more detailed analysis of 
the economic recovery pro- 
cess is provided by Saul Es- 
lake, Australia and New Zea- 
land Banking Group chief 
economist, who sees it oc- 
curring in four phases, the 
first be mg the Asian financial 
markets’ meltdown. 

“These phases are concep- 
tually quite distinct, although 
in practice the phases may 
overlap to some extent, and 
different countries may be at 
different phases at the same 
time,” Mr. Eslake says. 

In the Asian crisis, this 
first phase lasted about seven 
months — much longer than 
die Mexican peso crisis of 
1994-95, which lasted about 
three weeks — and bottomed 
out in mid- to late January. 
The delay was largely attrib- 
utable to the slowness of 
Asian governments in ac- 
cepting” that major policy 
changes were required. 

The exception was In- 
donesia. where die melt- 
down did not really end until 
as late as April, when it be- 
came apparent that a third 
agreement was likely to be 
negotiated with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Ne- 
gotiations are ongoing. 

“The second phase is 
characterized by the imple- 
mentation of policies de- 
signed to address the causes 
of the crisis.” Mr. Eslake 
says. In most cases, this re- 
quires a combination of a 
tighter monetary policy to 
-stabilize the exchange rate: 
the establishment of ma- 
chinery to enable an overhaul 
of the financial system and 


to some cases, a program of 
structural reforms. Overhaul 
measures include full dis- 
closure and the severance or 
bad loans, die use of public 
funds if necessary to shut 
down irretrievable institu- 
tions and protect depositors 
funds, tire sale of damaged 
but viable businesses to new 
owners and the liquidation of 
their banking assets, and the 
strengthening of supervision 
systems through institutions 
such as central banks. 

Most of the woTSt-affected 
Asian countries are now in 
this second phase, and In- 
donesia should be soon. Ko- 
rea has recorded four con- 
secutive monthly current- 
account surpluses since 
November, while ASEAN’s 
trade balance has also moved 
decisively into surplus. (The 
core group of ASEAN coun- 
tries registered trading ac- 
count deficits every month 
from June 1989 to August 
1997.) The ASEAN trade 
surplus for the six months 
ending February 1998 was 
$ 1 0.4 biD ion — representing 
a $21.2 billion turnaround 
from the previous year. 

“It is important to note, 
however, that this turnaround 
to Asia's external trade bal- 
ance is entirely due to the 
collapse in imports,” Mr. Es- 
lake says. “This, to turn, re- 
flects die weakness in do- 
mestic demand in these 
countries, and the break- 
downs to financial systems 
mean that even the most 
credit- worthy customers are 
having trouble obtaining 
trade finance.” 

Export recovery 
Such a situation will not be 
sustainable to the long run, 
when any real economic re- 
covery will again have to be 
led by a recovery to exports. 

“Not until there are signs 
of this can it be said that a 
country has moved into the 
third phase of the crisis,” Mr. 
Eslake says^ This phase is 
also characterized by a re- 
covery in private investment 
capital inflow, which re- 
quires confidence to govern- 
ment policies, as well as a 


decline i inflation that* 
would enlle a sustainable . 
reduction J interest rates. “*■; 

“The PHipptoes is .prob- 
ably closei) this third stage, 
than any pther Southeast 1 ? 
Asian econrny, with Korea /! 
perhaps not m . line,” Mr. 
Eslake sal “In general. is 
however, tn third phase will ±r 
not be raped until toe-x 
second halftf this year and .£ 
can be expAed to last untibri 
raid-1999”} 

Inflation 3d interest rates ru 
play import*: roles to the m 
first three ph4s. In the first, 
“meltdown,’ 'mase, interest 
rates soar as gVemments try v. 
to control therun on their — 
currencies. Otv when infla- r.i 
tion has peaka in the third, -r £ 
phase, can. inflian rates fall x 
again — and hen only ifiq 
there is marka confidence^ 
that the exchan rate is not 
just being propnd up by to-.U 
terest rates. -.*■ 

The fourth an teal phase, ub 
he says, will be t ctaed when -irt 
the recapiteiizatp of the fi -;?2 
nancial system has been.«n 
largely accomnshed and 'Sn 
when private pnsumption 
and subsequent private in- tc- 
vestmen - are /recovering :. H 
“For mest coutries to the - *! 
Asian repon. ms phase is-/: 
likely to be reached by late •: 
next yea an (f to continue tft 
through tt thekear 2001.” 

Korea, Thfland and es- -.i 
pecially hdopsia are likely ah 
to have ne^afve growth this s ^ 
year and ox, with tndeme- I's * 
sia’s econmy likely to con- ud 
tract by afeast 12 percent d? 
over this bo-year period. :d 
For the relief East Asia, 
economic § wth will be half is 
to two-thirc he rate attained ^1 
during the -st half of the 
1990s, with aiwan likely to 3* 
be the least fleeted of any -7 
country to t region. ->:> 

Official F predictions iv 
are that grov in developing . 
Asia will fal vni last year’s jd 
6.7 percent t« .4-percent this ob 
year, with mi depending on 
China’s amt led economic os 

strength. The /IF predicts 7 

-percent grow for China but 
warns that “thkossibilityofa _ 
more pronoutea slowdown 4 ^ 
cannot be excabi ” • J” 
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Separating the Facts and the FallAtes 

The Asia-Pacific region s crisis was to some degree foreseeable — and is to a great degree sojable. 


T he Asian economic crisis is 
providing business in Australia 
and other countries with “the 
chance of a lifetime” to invest in Asia, 
says Roger Sexton, executive chairman 
of investment bank Beston Pacific Cor- 
poration. 

“The Asian economies will recover 
in due course and regain their mo- 
mentum of growing at faster rates than 
developed economies,” be says. “The 
speed at which they recover will depend 
on the speed with which the govern- 
ments in the region take action to reform 
the structure of their economies.” 

In the meantime, Australia is sitting 
in the box seat to pick up investments at 
extremely cheap prices and position 
itself for the next millennium: “It is 
generally accepted that the Asian cur- 
rencies have been oversold by between 
15 percent to 70 percent In addition, 
assets are being placed on the market by 
distressed sellers at a time when there 
are very few domestic buyers. This 
combination of factors — devalued cur- 
rencies and devalued asset prices — 
means it will never be cheaper to invest 
in the Asia-Pacific region, at least in our 
lifetime.” 

Mr. Sexton says that the Asian eco- 
nomic meltdown has given companies 
the following opportunities: 

■ To acquire businesses in Asia and 
add to their core operations at bargain 
prices. 

• To inject equity into high-quality 
Asian companies that can no longer go 
the public-listing route. 

• To form joint ventures with Asian 
companies looking for strong financial 
management, product know-how and 
technological support 

• To acquire low-priced property as- 
sets. 

Objective Indicators 
Mr. Sexton believes that much of what 
has been written about toe Asian eco- 
nomic crisis reflects “too much hype 
and hysteria, and not a great deal of fact 
or objectivity.” He says that several 
factors about the region’s economic 
situation need to be taken into ac- 
count 

The first factor is that the economic 
fundamentals of Asia are strong, and 
that the Asia-Pacific region will con- 
tinue to have some of the strongest 
economic growth in die world. In 1980, 
toe Asia-Pacific region, with nearly 35 
percent of toe world’s population, ac- 
counted for 21 percent of the world's 
gross domestic product By 1998, toe 
share had increased to 23.4 percent, and 
it is forecast that by 2010 it will be 31 


percent — even taking into account the 
current economic problems. 

Western Europe, by comparison, ac- 
counts for 29 percent of the world’s 
GDP, with only 7 percent of toe world’s 
population. North America had 30 per- 
cent of tiie world’s GDP, again with 7 
percent of the world’s population. 

“The sheer demographics of toe 
Asia-Pacific region, coupled with in- 
creasing education, rising standards of 
living and increasing productivity, has 
built an engine of growth that will cer- 
tainly splutter and cough fora while, but 
sooner or later will resume its mo- 
mentum,” Mr. Sexton says. 

The second factor is that the Asian 
crisis that began last year is structural 
rather than cyclical. 

“Asian export growth slowed down 
to line with toe world economy during 
1995-96 but failed to recover with toe 
uplift in global demand in 1996-97,” 
says Mr. Sexton. “What happened dur- 
ing this period, however, was that in- 
vestment in Asian companies grew rap- 
idly, funded by cheap foreign capital. 
The warning signs were there.” 

Much of this new debt-financed in- 
vestment went into toe property and 
construction sectors, whereas not much 
attention was devoted to investing in 
areas that capitalized on toe natural 
advantages of Asian countries, e.g., ag- 
riculture, mining and labor-intensive 
manufacturing. 

Coupled with sustained domestic de- 
mand, this led to the progressive de- 
terioration of current-account deficits 
across toe region. When investors real- 
ized that toe economic deterioration 
was structural rather than cyclical, they 
withdrew funding for current-account 
deficits, currencies were forced to de- 
value and dramatic asset deflation 
began to take place. 

The third factor is that strong Asian 
growth is expected to resume, but that it 
will be a different type of growth. 

“Fundamentally, toe Asian econo- 
mies haven't changed to that they have 
large and growing populations, a strong 
work ethic, high savings rates and a 
strong emphasis on education.” Mr. 
Sexton points out 

What has changed, however, is that 
many Asian governments realize they 
have been profligate, that private-sector 
expansion was being financed by ex- 
cessive foreign borrowing and that 
many loans had been made on risky 
projects and overvalued assets. 

“The resulting problems will now 
have to work themselves out through 
government austerity measures, corpo- 
rate insolvencies, asset rationalizations 


and company work-outs,” ajs 
Sexton. 


&e m - 
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Debunking the myths ~ 

According to Mr. Sexton, toe i ate sev- 
eral fallacies, based on misca nations, 
associated with toe. Asian i eldown,.- 
that need to be examined by it eiors in 
the region. 1 £ 

The first fallacy is that j uSralian 
companies will be Sard hit, dteste the 
fact that less than 2 percent ofpassets 
of Australian-based companis? tie in- 
vested in Asia, and Jespite todfaithat 
Australian compands’ mvestmfitijthe 
five countries mostdfected by tfasis 
(Indonesia, Malay^ii, Thaila^'Jterea 
and the Philippines) s only 1 1 pehxrt of 
Australia’s total invptment fo tfe^ia- 
Pacific region. The ame countrieisic- 
count for only 1 9 pi cent of Austeal&’s 
total exports, “still a datively small fait 
of our trade,” Mr. S ;ton notes. “Mjre 
by good luck than ju foment, Australan 
companies . . . hau only a miniial 
exposure to Asia i d will not, ay a 
general rule, be hit aid It isn't a ra- 
tional problem; it is i Problem for sorie 
companies in the iort to median 
term.” 

The second fellac is that the Asfcn 
economic crisis wil stop growth in 
Australia. Although ostralia’s current 
account deficit is pre l^ed to increase, 
Possibly to 6 percent GDP, lesslhan a 
quarter of this increa twill havt! been 
ue to reduced trad :,the remainder 
being attributed to thejicreased cost of 
servicing Australia’s ftoign debt due to 
the devaluation of fo4 .ustralian dol- 
lar. 

Some leading econoiic commen- 
^ anrverali fell to 

° morc 0-5 per cent. 

The third fallacy is to: the medicine 
prescribed by tot International 
Monetary Fund will solv Asia’s crisis. 

It is part of the soluth.” Mr. Sex- 
on “but not an 4-consuming 
part There is no use hyig to fix an 
economic crisis if the todicine used 
causes a political crisis Jn further ex- 
acerbates the economic! tsis (as in 
Indonesia). The problemwto the IMF 
prescriptions is that theyL deflation- 
ary and use high interest nte to prop up 
currencies and rationaliztUe banking 
sectors. Lenders must bdpepared to 
some losses from defctfschedui- 
»ng (as happened in Mexk). The re- 
gion must slow down its ckjt growth 
rationalize the number ottanks and 
finance companies, reducaurrent-ac- 
count deficits, write off baljebts and 
f^>ge for debt-to^uX^ 
lessen the debt-servicing but n /* + 
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K Lessons to Be Learned 

For the Road to Recov 
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f or the Road to Recovery 

7&e recent past will inform Asia’s short-term and longer-term future . 

T ^ubLoneofB^^Jo?^ 5 S w * thout a £ a * n ' or 31 least to minimize the con- 
ScS“2 gl ? !ant f 0 ; sequences of it,” says Mr. Esiake. “But these 

Eslake. chief eoomnw^ 0 ^ 11 ?* S ^ s 50115 t ^8 s 3,6 almost inevitable. The 

Australian and Asian crisis was foreseeable in a sense, but 
not forecastable- 

^ Es,ake ^ ** a new “financial 
chanBwm^mtemttona 1 financial system, architecture” must be devised for the world’s 




'°*V. 
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financial markets, “Resort of processes that 
r benefits that undoubtedly are now being developed under the auspices 

a f? ss to ^^Hiationa} of the IMF and the U.S. Treasury.” 
ctahfKtv Potential for in- The form of a new Internationa] system 

^ th^ also seem to be has yet to take shape. “At die moment it’s just 
JSSfESi’S 8 WO J d of ]aTge and J«8% talk," says Me Esiake, “but it’s important to 
moWecap 1 ® 1 flows get it right, so that’s necessary.” 

1 n e cau ses of the Asian financial crisis Mr. Sullivan agrees: “There has to be a 
nave been much analyzed, and there is con- systematic discussion of die implications for 


saisus about the principal elements involved global c omm e rce of massive, fickle currency 
— trnot about then* relative importance — movements." 
says Peter Sullivan, vice president (region 


<***«• ter-A 




* East), Asian Development Bank. These ele- 
ments include pegged exchange rales, large 
private capital inflows, financial sector im- 
balances and poor oversight of lending. 

The de facto pegging of currencies to the 
U.S. dollar led to appreciation of the cur- 
rencies as die dollar s tr eng th ened. Although 
declining con^jetrtrveness and declining de~ 


Wanted: watchdogs 

According to Mr. Esiake, stronger prudential 
supervision would involve better monitoring 
of how banks raise die funds that are lent, 
both in the short and long term and in do- 
mestic and foreign markets. It would require 
monitoring the concentration of their lending 
portfolios and their consequent exposure to 


mand caused widening current-account def- certain industry sectors; the adequacy of their 


Vrts 
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icits, these were sustained by the capital 
inflow — in great part in the form of doll ar- 
denominaled loans — from abroad. 

Restrictions on foreign equity levels and 
on bond markets led companies to use bank 
loans for financing. This led to higher than 
normal, or desirable, levels of debt The loans 


capital; and the disclosure of and provision 
for, nonperfbrmmg assets. 

“In foe absence of adequate regulation, 
banks will take more risks than they should, ” 
Mr. Esiake says. 

Mr. Sullivan suggests that development of 
local capital markets, especially bond mar- 


were often secured by assets whose prices kets, can provide a source of capital dial is 


were greatly overinflated. Later, there was no 
security left to shore up these loans. 

The trigger for the crisis was the 1996 
export slowdown. The cyclical downturn in 
demand for semiconductors, combined with 
, a rising dollar and declining yen, slowed 
• export growth and /started to sound alarm 

this threatened the inflow ^offoreign capital 
badly needed to sustain current-account def- 
icits. Ibis led to market concerns about ex- 


both cheaper and less volatile than offshore 
borrowing. 

“East Asia has the savers,” he says, “let 
diem have good places to put their money.” 

Assessing ride 

“An important lesson for Western investors . 
is that some of the traditional tools of country 
risk assessment — which have tended to 
focus very much on indicators of public- 
sector performance (such as budget deficits) 


change rates, bringing pressure on them and — and various external indicators (such as 


leading to their eventual collapse. 

Foreseeable, but not forecastable 
What lessons hare been learned from the 
crisis and what can be done to ward off a 
repeat of the crish? 

“Without being too prescriptive about it, 
both countries anccapifal markets as a whole 


foreign debt levels and current-account def- 
icits) are probably less important than we 
thought,” says Mr. Esiake. 

“Things such as an accurate assessment of 
die stability of the financial system, the bor- 
rowing and lending behavior of die private 
sector; die quality and sustainability of busi- 
ness investment; and the accuracy, reliability 


do require to die current set of and completeness of information that’s avail- 

ana n gpments to vrinimiTe die prospects of -able about both government and the private 
something like de Asian crisis happening sector are aD-important” « _ ; - 


Buying and SelBSSi-f ' l BUILDING A CRITICAL MASS 

or. a., world Of Businesses in Sydney 


Cross-border trade has become an even greater 
part of national economies over the last decade. 


Merchandise exports and imports as a percentage 
of gross domestic product adjusted for 
purchasing power parity. 


Australia 


Bangladesh 


Hong Kong 


Indonesia 


Japan 


Korea Rep. 


Lao PDR 


Malaysia 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


Singapore 


Sri Lanka 


Thailand 


Vietnam 


World 


247.6 ■ 


B 10.7 
13.6 


| 33 .6 
5^3 70.2 


1 14.0 
21.5 

1 14.7 
Sgjj 31.3 

NA 
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Large financial markets and depth of skills draw international corporations. 


Source: World Bank 


T he regional uncertainties that began 
with die transfer of Hong Kong to 
Chinese control in June last year and 
have intensified with the current Asian fi- 
nancial crisis have led to growing corporate 
interest in Australia as a destination for re- 
gional headquarters in die Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. 

Boom in service sector 
Sydney, Australia's largest city, is in par- 
ticular seeing an investment boom in banking, 
technology and business services, with 90 
foreign companies negotiating with the gov- 
ernment about basing their Asia-Pacific op- 
erations there. These companies, and others 
currently looking to enter die Australian mar- 
ket, represent around $8.5 billion in invest- 
ment and would create up to 30,000 jobs. 

Loftus Harris, the director general of the 
New South Wales Department of State and 
Regional Development, says that some of his 
state’s greatest success has been in attracting 
international phone call centers. Of 1 35 such 
centers in foe Asia-Pacific region, he says, 65 
arc in Sydney. Next in line are Singapore and 
Melbourne, with 10 each. 

According to Mr. Harris, more than 60 
percent of all regional headquarters in Aus- 
tralia are based in Sydney. He says inter- 
national corporations are increasingly attrac- 
ted to Australia because of its stable financial, 
economic and political systems and high 
standard of living, and foe convenience of 
working in a time zone close to most of 
Asia’s major cities. 

In addition, Australia is now strongly cap- 
italizing on its position as an advanced West- 
ern-style economy with strong historical, 
commercial and political links with Europe 
and North America, but geographically lo- 
cated in Asia and with increasingly strong 
economic, social and political links with its 
neighbors. 

“However, there is a critical mass factor in 
which corporations recognize foe value of 
clustering together, and that's what is hap- 
pening in Sydney,” Mr. Harris says. 

Of foe four internationally recognized fi- 
nan ce and business centers in foe Asia-Pa- 
cific region — Tokyo, Hong Kong, Sydney 
and Singapore — Tokyo is foe clear leader, 
but Sydney is now in close competition for 
second place. 

Financial center 

The Australian Stock Exchange, based in 
Sydney, is the foird-largest in foe Asia-Pa- 
cific region, and the Sydney Futures Ex- 


change is the second-largest, after Tokyo. 
The size of the Australian bond market 
makes it the fiist in the region. 

Underpinning these financial strengths is 
foe fact that foe state ofNew South Wales has 
the largest economy in Australia and one of 
foe larger economies in foe Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. It is similar in size to those of Indonesia, 
Thailand and Hong Kong, and significantly 
larger than those of Singapore, Malaysia and 
the Philippines. 

Sydney’s competitive strengths as a re- 
gional headquarters location, however, are 
drawn from more than the muscle of its 
financial markets. Sydney is one of foe most 
multicultural cities in Asia, with residents 
who trace their origins to more than 140 
different nations. This gives foe city a lan- 
guage resource vital to international busi- 
ness, Mr. Harris says, adding that Sydney]s 
second-most commonly spoken language is 
now Chinese. 

“The depth of skills we have available 
makes it appealing to the corporate sector, 
especially in financial services,” he says. 

Highly skilled workforce 
The city provides a highly educated pro- 
fessional workforce, with costs that are rel- 
atively lower than those of other Asian cities 
for comparable staff skills. Turnover rates for 
professional staff arc substantially lower than 
those of its Asian competitors. 

Sydney has foe largest pool of computer 
professionals and financial managers in Aus- 
tralia. is foe location of 35 of Australia’s 50 
-top software companies and is Australia’s 
telecommunications center — and is fast 
emerging as foe telecommunications hub of 
Asia. 

More than 40 percent of the top 500 
companies in Australia and New Zealand are 
based in Sydney, which is also foe nation’s 
gateway for international business, with 78 
percent of the nation's business visitors mak- 
ing it their arrival point. 

Around 300 companies have established 
regional headquarters or regional manage- 
ment operations in Australia, nearly 200 of 
them m foe past three years. With them have 
come more than 1 6.000 jobs and more than 
$4 billion in investment 

“Attracting regional headquarters is a key 
element of Australia’s investment strategy,” 
says John Moore, Australia’s industry min- 
ister. “Australia is now a major force in foe 
quest for regional headquarters and enjoys 
advantages over traditional rivals such as 
Singapore and Tokyo.” • 
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Network Strives for Unbiased View 


Everyone's Problem 


TV news balances coverage of controversial issues with sensitivity to cultural sensibilities. 


The financial crisis is not just Asia's problem. The World 
Baik expects economic growth to slow gtobaJfy and In most 
regions this year, then to begin recovering in 1999. 


A t S P.M. local time, 
just as Hong Kong is 
starting to settle 
down for the evening, Aus- 
tralia Television Internation- 
al news anchors go on the air 
with the day's review of 
world events. Some 80 mil- 
lion viewers are tuned in. 

ATVTs news is widely re- 
garded as having the most 
comprehensive coverage of 
the Asia-Pacific region. Its 
penetration of the region is 
second only to that of Star 
TV, and equal to CNN’s — 
which recently hired one of 
ATVTs top anchors — and 
the BBC. 

Its ‘‘footprint” extends 
from India and Nepal to 
Beijing and Western Samoa, 
reaching 22 million homes 
“that we know of,” says 


Peter Campbell, the net- 
work’s general manager. 

In a region where govern- 
ment-controlled television 
news isn't always as candid 
as Western audiences are ac- 
customed to, Mr. Campbell is 
acutely aware of die delicate 
line dial his programm ers 
and news reporters must 
tread 

On the one hand be says, 
ATVI -wants to address die 
issues head on and maintain 
, its reputation as a fair and 
honest broadcaster in a re- 
gion sometimes hungry for 
trustworthy news. On die 
other, it also has to broadcast 
to widely divergent political, 
religious and cultural audi- 
ences in 33 countries. 

. The television service was 
established by the Australian 


Broadcasting Commission in 
1993 and was acquired by the 
commercial Seven Network 
last year. It broadcasts via the 
Indonesian Palapa C2 satel- 
lite and cable rebroadcasts, 
and is considered to be one of 
the most influential broad- 
cast platforms in the region. 

“Our news programs use 
ABC correspondents around 
the region who have built a 
reputation for fairness,” Mr. 
Campbell says. “The impor- 
tance of delivering accurate 
information to die Asian re- 
gion has never been more 
important .than it is now. 

“It would be silly for us to 
go out of our way to be crit- 
ical of events in the region, 
but we won’t shy away from 
the issues, either. Our news 
broadcasts wilj be sensible 


rather than sanitized. The real 
focus for a broadcaster now 
is to be as involved as pos- 
sible in the region, but with- 
out taking sides. 

“One criticism in the past 
of this service was that it 
appeared to be aimed at Aus- 
tralian expatriate audiences. 
That’s certainly not true now. 
Our audience is indigenous, 
English-speaking and prob- 
ably at the upper end of the 
market, given the need to 
have either cable ora satellite 
dish to receive our service.” 

ATVI will have in-depth 
coverage of the region during 
the Australia Summit There 
mi ght even be live broadcasts 
of the summit given that 
Melbourne is in the same 
time zone as much of ATVI ’s 
audience. • 


X change in GDP 
•97 *98 99 2000 
3.2 2.6 3.1 3.2 . . 


World 2.9 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.2 

HlGtHNCOME ECONOMIES..... 2.5 2.8 2.4 2.6 2.7 
Low- AND RRDDLBINCOHtE ECONOMIES 

■ East Asia and Pacific. 8.6 7.8 5.7 6.3 6.7 

excluding China. na 4.0 0.7 3.1 4.3 

■ South Asia 6.5 5.6 5.8 6.1 6.3 

• Europe and Central Asia.. -0.3 2.3 3.0 4.0 5.1 

• Latin America, Caribbean. 3.4 4.8 2.7 3.7 3.8 

• Middle East & N. Africa... 4.1 3.1 2.7 3.2 3.5 

" Sub-Saharan Africa 3.8 3.4 3.4 4.5 4.5 
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International Herald Tribune and organized m co4 
ion with the federal and Victonai governments ofl 


1.5 4.5 

Somto: World Bank 


Bank Predicts 
1999 Turnaround 
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operation with the federal and Victoria 
Australia. To be held in Melbourne from Ji 
focus on the future of Asia and the role a 

business as a vehicle for change. 

More than 30 speakers — includinf 
eminent leaders, company beads and busu 
— will look at the short- and long-term ft 
government response to the current chall 
sector strategies for success. 

The chief executive of the Hong K 
ministrative Region, Tung Chee Hwa, has 
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Between Two Worlds: Australia’s Special Role in Asia 


For businesses that have been burned 
in the past six months of the Asian 
financial crisis, or that — as in In- 
donesia — have had to temporarily 
abandon their businesses, there are 
moments when it all seems too hard. 
Perhaps the rewards are simply not 
worth the risks. 

Charles Jamieson, managing direc- 
tor of the Australian trade-development 
agency Austrade. urges business that 
have already established a foothold in 
Asia not to give it up. 

"We’re telling companies in Aus- 
tralia that if the window of opportunity 
they've established is now closed in 
terms of exporting goods and services, 
we can help them diversify their mar- 
kets and provide a bridging service so 
that they can at least keep a pilot light 
burning in Asia. The fatal thing would be 
to turn out the pilot light, to turn off the 
heat altogether, and walk away. The 
business cultures of these markets 
don't react very positively to that" 
Geoff Tomlinson, chief executive of 
National Mutual insurance group, says 
the Asian financial crisis has presented 
companies such as his with “an op- 
portunity we haven't seen since we 


started work in Asia in 1985“ to ac- 
quire fond management assets and 
existing life insurance businesses. 

With representation in 11 Asian Pa- 
cific countries, his company “Is one of 
the biggest in exposure and geograph- 
ical spread in the foreign insurance 
business in Asia, and the largest out- 
side the U.S. ,** he says/'We haven’t 
lost our appetite for Asia." 

Richard Woolcott, one of Australia's 
most senior former diplomats ft Asia 
and the director of foe AustralAsia 
Centre of foe Asian Society, believes 
Australia has a special responsibility to 
remain dosely engaged in Asia, both 
for economic reasons and because of 
its supporting role as an "honest 
broker” in foe region. 

"Australia occupies a special po- 
sition in foe region," he says. "Unlike 
European countries or the United 
States, it is geographically part of the 
region, for a start, and our major se- 
curity concerns and our major trading 
partners are all in East Asia. Apart from 
that, afterChina and Japan, Australia is 
the largest economy in the region and 
is now foe principal destination in the 
region for overseas tertiary training. For 


five of the member countries of ASEAN 
[Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions], it is now also foe main souroe of 
defense training.” 

There is a danger, Mr. Woolcott 
says, “that Australians might develop 
‘Asia fatigue' and turn away in dis- 
appointment from engagement with 
EakAsta. 

"But we need to remember that this 
is stffl the part of the world where we are 
located; it is our neighborhood, and, 
after the current economic crises and 
political transitions have passed, 
China will still be an enormous influ- 
ence, Japan will still be a huge econ- 
omy, and Indonesia will still be our near 
neighbor of over 200 million people. 

There can be no turning back We 

cannot put a fence around Australia. 

"Australia’s challenge now.” he 
says, “is to adjust to the new realities 
of a complex East Asia and to approach 
them in a calm, reasoned and cooper- 
ative manner. Out of this crisis a better 
East Asia may emerge, in time, which 
will be economically stronger and 
sounder. We have the chance to prove 
now that we are not fair-weather 
friends.” 


S ince the Asian finan- 
cial crisis unfolded in 
July last year, the 
Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) has responded with 
the provision of large-scale, 
quick-disbursing assistance 
to Thailand and South Korea, 
in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the World Bank and 
various bilateral institutions. 

Late in 1 997. the ADB ap- 
proved a $500 million loan to 
Thailand. The loan supports 
a program to ease the impact 
of unemployment and to ini- 
tiate structural reforms of the 
economy through the devel- 
opment of human resources. 
In Korea, the bank's recent 
assistance includes a loan of 
$4 billion to support the fi- 
nancial sector through in- 
creased reliance on market 
forces and independent reg- 
ulatory oversight 
The ADB, says Vice Pres- 
ident (Region East) Peter 
Sullivan, is also cooperating 
closely with the I MF and oth- 
er multilateral and bilateral 
institutions in providing sim- 
ilar assistance to Indonesia. 

Resources have also been 
used to help foe affected 
countries cushion the social 
impact of foe economic fal- 
lout by supporting foe de- 
livery of essential services to 
the most vulnerable people. 


The ADB has extended 
support to small and medium- 
sized enterprises (SMEs) to 
enable them to increase ex- 
ports from Thailand. Through 
its guarantee operations, foe 
ADB mobilized nearly SI bil- 
lion from foe private sector to 
support export activities. 

The bank is also consid- 
ering similar support for oth- 
er countries in the region, in 
addition to technical assist- 
ance that it is providing to 
support implementation of 
reform packages. 

“This year will be a year 
of weak economic growth for 
Asia,” says Mr. Sullivan, 
adding that some countries, 
notably Indonesia, Korea and 
Thailand, will see their econ- 
omies shrink. 

The ADB expects, 
however; that recovery will 
begin in 1999, assuming foe 
necessary reforms are under- 
taken. It further predicts that, 
with policy reform and better 
institutions. Asia will again 
experience high growth. 
South Korea mid Thailand 
are expected to lead foe way 
because Korean President 
Kim Dae-Jung has been dis- 
ciplined in implementing the 
country’s LMF program^ and 
because Thailand bad 
already made progress in re- 
forming its financial sector 
before foe crisis. • 


Lee Yock Suan and Thai Deputy Prime Mmu 
Pamtchpakdi will also present papers. 

Representatives from Japan and Vietnam, as j 
America, Mexico and India, will join Aust 
Minister John Howard and Deputy Prime Mims 
Minister 1011 Fischer for frank discussions abc 
region currently stands on the road to recove 
remains to be done. ; 
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Warm welcome 

Victorian Premier Jeff Kennett extends his w 
conference participants. 

“As change continues to sweep across t!i 
further afield at an unprecedented pace, it is t 
pause to examine our world. The Australia Su 
initiative; an opportune and important gathering 
issues of regional renewal and how w e in g q 
work together with business to ensure con tin 
prosperity. 1 look forward to welcoming you to] 
Summit, to hearing your ideas and sharing sot 
with you, and learning of your plans for gr©’ 
turned success.” I 

Peter Sullivan, vice president (Region Eisi 
velopment Bank, and Jean-Michel Severinq v 
East Asia and the Pacific Region, foe W>ri 
address foe issues of infrastructure c hangs' an 
their respective organizations. J 

Corporate leaders from Australia, AsWthe 
dom, continental Europe and foe United Sates 
sustainable development and foe environment, 
maintaining successful multinational conmanie 
upheaval, new applications for technology the 
acquisitions environment in the region andjerit 
Pacific site selection. 1 
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Landmark meeting 

This will be a landmark meeting and < 
significant in foe Asia-Pacific region this 
unprecedented networking and learning op 
For delegate registration details, please 
Australia Summit Secretariat, 123 Erskin 
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From a stable investment environment, it’s amazing how far your dollar will travel. 
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As great Australian scientist, Howard Florey, discovered - there is no limit. 








In fact, investing in Australia taps into a wealth of opportunities. 








As one of the largest and most diverse economies in the Asia Pacific, 
Australia is culturally and geographically positioned as the global gateway 


to eastern and western worlds of business. In today's harsh business climate 




Australia is a safe haven. 
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Our highly skilled, productive and multicultural workforce functions in 


a cost competitive environment supported by a business friendly Federal 




Government committed to progressing Australia’s excellent credentials as 
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a business location. 
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Lord Florey received the 1945 Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine for developing penicillin. 


Invest in Australia and share with us a wealth of opportunities. 
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Invest Australia I 


Invest Australia, Australia s national investment agency, can provide you with information on Australia’s competitiveness as an investment location and investment opportunities in Australia Our rr ? 

Sydney, Melbourne, New York, San Francisco, Chicago, London, Frankfurt, Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Beijing, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Taipei and Singapore can provide you with a wide ranee of ° ^ ^‘ an ^ erra ’ .? 

services. Give us a call or visit us on the Internet at http'7/www.disLgov.au/invest, or contact our General Manager by fax: +61 2 6213 7843, tel: +61 2 6213 7560, GPO Box 9839 Canberra att Slf mvestmenl .-J 
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MORE RECLINE, MORE SPACE, 
MORE COMFORT IN FIRST CLASS. 
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Signs of Recession Mount in Malaysia 

V- n tat* jam rumifL an M*nnnmiM Oi UMC w_i » : : 


b'-J? JAL ^ LU MPUR — Malaysia’s 
- economy is almost certainly beadSne 
I for recession, econonusesaid^D^y 
***** central bank releasafS 
‘'•Sm® a L8 percent contraction in 
vftstKjuarter gross domestic product 
against the first quarter of 1997. 

‘ B *ok Negara, Malaysia said Satur- 
r.m tnat the .contraction was led by a 
.-swere slump in the construction m- 
-JSKBP 1 ** ^0 percent from a 
Manufacturing contracted by 2.4 

a ? riculturc by 2.8 percent 
"vinly the services and mining sectors 
■ expanded, by 2.9 percent and 2 percent 
'-respectively. The overall 1.8 percent 
. contraction was the first quarterly con- 
r -traction in 13 years. 

K "I think we are already in a re- 
j'cession,” a senior analyst with a for- 
;;.eign brokerage said Sunday. “There is 
t L nothing to show that anything has 
changed in the second quarter." 


Sani Hamid, an economist at MMS 
International in Singapore, said the 
question now was not whether the 
economy was in recession but "how 
long and deep it will it be.' ‘ 

Analysts have said that Bank Negara 
could ease interest rates to aid a faster 
recovery. The central bank has a tough 
monetary policy that has kept interest 
rates high and made it difficult for 
businesses to get loans for expansion. 

“The first thing when you have 
negative growth is to try and bring 
interest rates down to help the re- 
covery of the economy, but inflation is 
one main worry.” said Mr. Sani. 
"Your currency would also be 
weakened by lower interest rates. Get- 
ting the right balance is quite tricky.” 

Bank Negara said Saturday that it 
expected to see an improvement in the 
second half of the year. The ringgit has 
lost about 30 percent of its value 
against the dollar since the start of the 
Asian financial crisis in July. 


Malaysia last experienced recession 
in 19S5, when the GDP fell by 1.2 
percent for the year. The resource-rich 
country, then heavily dependent on 
commodities, was dragged down 
when global prices and demand col- 
lapsed. Then, the government accoun- 
ted for half of Malaysia's total in- 
vestment while the budget deficit 
soared and external debts reached dan- 
gerous proportions. 

The country emerged from the pit 
by carrying out bold privatization 
policies and hastening the growth of 
the manufacturing sector, which now 
drives economic growth. 

But unlike the 1985 crisis and the 
countries now embroiled in the Asian 
crisis that stemmed from swollen ex- 
ternal debts, analysts noted that 
Malaysia’s problems were punctuated 
by high domestic borrowings and the 
failure of companies bruised by the 
crisis to service their loans. 

( Reuters , AFP, Bloomberg) 


More Gloom Ahead for Indonesia 

Jakarta Faces Huge Task to Halt Economic Slide , IMF Official Says 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Tima Service 


JAKARTA — A top official of the 
International Monetary Fund has said 
that the economic situation in Indonesia 
is far worse than earlier estimated and 
that the Fund will relax its deadlines for 
the imposition of austerity measures. 

The official, Hubert Neiss, who beads 
the Asia office of the fund, said Sat- 
urday that the economy could contract 
by double the amount the IMF estimated 
this year as soaring inflation and un- 
employment take their toll. 

"It seems most think the economy 
could contract this year as much as 10 
percent, possibly even more," Mr. 
Neiss said as he ended a five-day visit 
here to assess the situation following the 
resignation of President Suharto. Some 
private economists say the shrinkage 
could be as much as 20 percent. 

Halting this deterioration, Mr. Neiss 


He also emphasized that political s 
ility would be crucial to economic 
overy. During his visit, he has un- 
lerscored that priority by meeting with 
variety of public figures — both gov- 
nunenl officials and opposition lead- 


said, will be "an enormous task." 

“The Indonesian economy is in a 
serious state and it has deteriorated fur- 
ther,” he said, “and the first priority is 
to stop this deterioration.” 

t political sta- 
bility would 6e crucial to economic re- 
covery. During his visit, he has un- 
derscored that 
a 

eminent 
ers. 

Continuing its new assault on the 
wealth of Mr. Suharto, who resigned 
underpressure May 21 , Indonesia rook a 
step he bad resisted for months, can- 
celing tax breaks for a “national car" 
jgram run by his son, Hutomo Man- 
i Putra. that had become a symbol of 
the family’s self-indulgence. 

The daily newspaper Bisnis Indone- 
sia also repeated Saturday that the gov- 
ernment had canceled four port-service 
contracts owned by Mr. Hutomo. 


In addition, the daily Jakarta Post 
reported that police were reviewing 
contracts with a company owned by 
Suharto’s eldest daughter, Siti Hardiy- 
anti Rukmana. for processing driver’s 
licenses. 

The corrupt practices and nepotism of 
the Suharto government have been a 
major target of the reforms demanded 
by the IMF, and with Mr. Suharto’s 
departure, the old system appears to be 
crumbling. Mr. Neiss said that he would 
report back to the Fund's headquarters 
in Washington, where a decision would 
be made on resuming stalled payments 
from a S43 billion rescue package orig- 
inally signed in October. 

As he had with political reforms de- 
manded by his people. Mr. Suharto re- 
peatedly made promises to the IMF, 
only to delay and retreat, requiring re- 
peated revisions of his agreements. The 

See RUPIAH, Page 21 
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Negotiate 
An Alliance 


I Ctm^trOw-SitfPnmOapmckx 

TOKYO — Nikko Securities Co., the 
third-bigg est brokerage in Japan, an- 
nounced Sunday that it was negotiating 
an alliance with Salomon Smith 
Barney. 

1- An executive at Nikko said that fur- 
ther details could not be released be- 
cause the discussions were continuing. 

Travelers Group Inc., Salomon’s 
owners and Nikko s hugest sharehold- 
er, wants to buy up to 25 percent of 
Nikko for as much as 200 billion yen 
ft I. 44 billion); die Nihon Krizai busi- 
ness daily reported. The deal would 
surpass die stake held by Bad: of 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi ' 

1 Travelers is in the process of ac- 
quiring Citicorp of New. Yojk tty form 
die world’s biggest financial company. 

~ Sources close'to theTteaTsaia that ‘ 
Nikko and Salomon were aiming to 
r establish a joint securities firm, perhaps 
>’by the end of this year, 
j The finn would manage such finan- 
jcial products as derivatives, underwrite 
| securities and engineer large-lot sales of 
(securities to corporate customers, the 
(report said. Salomon would ultimately 
j manage corporate business while kav- 
ling Nikko to specialize in the retail 
ibusiness. 

| The Nikko-Salomon talks follow 
Smore than a dozen alliances announced 
| by foreign and Japanese fi n a n cial 
[companies in the past year. The foreign 
firms — Merrill Lynch & Co.; Gold- 
man, Sadis & Co., and Fidelity In- 
vestments — are teaming up with Jap- 
■ an esc companies to grab a slice of the 
; 1,200 trillion yen ($8.7 trillion) in fi- 
jnancial assets owned by Japanese in- 
i’ ves tors. 

; So the report of the Nikko-Salomon 

'talks served to push up the volume of the 

j shake-up of Japan’s “Big Bang” se- 
ll jcuriries industry. 

j “Foreign houses with know-how in 
jdeveloping sophisticated financial 
‘products see ’Big Bang’ deregulation as 
•an opportunity to make a full-fledged 
(entry into Japan,” said Brian Water- 
; bouse, an analyst at HSBC Securities 
Japan Ltd. 

! Japanese financial institutions, mean- 
while, are besieged by scandals and 
mounting problem loans, even as they 
brace for greater competition stemming 
from Big Bang deregulation. 

| Ensconced for decades m a highly 
! protective market, Japanese banks and 
brokerages have not developed an ex- 
pertise in fashioning sophisticated s- 
( nancial products or in international asset 

management . 

Now many of them are considering 
[alliances with a fbreigtHOwned firm to 

learn such skills to survive. 

’ (Bloomberg, Reuters) 



The dealing room in 1951 at Generate de Banque in Brussels, left; the modem facility in the Horta tower at the main office of the bank, which has just celebrated its 175th anniversary. 


Ironic Rewriting of History in 



ium’s Largest Bank 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 


BRUSSELS — Whoever wins the 
bidding war for Belgium’s largest bank- 
ing corporation. Generate de Banque 
S A, will also be acquiring a substantial 
slice of the country’s history. 

The bank, which has just celebrated 
its 175th anniversary, is older than the 
nation itself. 

Although founded by a Dutch mon- 
arch, the bank became synonymous 
with the country’s French-speaking plu- 
tocracy as it financed Belgium^ in- 
dustrial revolution in the 19th century. 
Until the middle of the 1960s, it banned 
the use of the Dutch language in its head 
office and even in administrative offices 
in the northern part of the country. 

But now, it appears likely it will be 
acquired by either ABN-AMRQ Hold- 
ing NV of tbeNetheriands or the Dutch- 
Belgian financial conglomerate Fortis 


Group. Tbe proposed takeover by one or 
the other is part of a major restructuring 
of the financial services industry in 
Europe, which is likely to accelerate 
with the adoption of die European single 
currency, the euro, in January. 

Financial analysts say the struggle for 
tbe control of Generate is a dramatic 
example of bow the euro is breaking 
down national barriers and creating a 
large unified market in which only the 
big players capable of operating on a 
continental scale are likely to survive. 

Generale’s board met Friday to con- 
sider the offers, and Belgian newspa- 
pers reported that Fortis was selected on 
the condition that it matches AMRO's 
offer. Generate executives were not im- 
mediately available for comment 

Fortis appears to offer the best hope 
that Generate can survive as an au- 
tonomous Belgian bank. It proposes to 
meld its insurance and other interests in 
the Netherlands with Generale’s bank- 


ing activities to create a diversified fi- 
nancial group. 

After months of talks, the deal ap- 
peared to be sewn up, with Fortis of- 
fering an all-stock deal to exchange 
seven of its shares for every three of the 
bank’s shares. 

But AMRO stepped in last week with a 
counter-offer of 245 billion Dutch guild- 
ers (S1Z19 billion) in shares and cash to 
buy 100 percent of Generate — an offer 
that, on the day it was made, was more 
valuable to Generate shareholders than 
the Fortis bid by more than 15 percent. 

After AMRO shares declined, the 
holding company said it would add up to 
3 guilders a share to hold the value of its 
bid at 27,095 Belgian francs ($736.38) 
for each Generate share. 

AMRO’s unexpected shook the 
clubby world of Dutch banking. 

Hans Bartelds, the president of Fortis ’ s 
Dutch operations, Fortis Amev NV, was 
visibly angered by what he called a hos- 


tile takeover bid. Fortis shareholders will 
meet Friday to deride whether to top 
AMRO’s offer, and the formal bidding is 
likely to start the following week. 

An AMRO purchase would be the 
second sale of a major Belgian bank to 
Dutch owners in a matter of months, 
with the Bnissels-Lambert bank BBL, 
now part of Internationale Nederlanden 
GroepNV. 

Ins a kind of rewriting of history. 

William I of Orange, the ruler of the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands, set 
up the General Company of tbe Neth- 
erlands for National Industry in 1822, 
endowed it with crown lands in the south- 
ern part of his realm — in effect, a way of 
Cuming real estate into cash — and es- 
tablished its headquarters in Brussels. 
After the 1 830 revolution that created an 
independent Belgium, the bank became 
chief financ ier to the young stale and for 
a while issued die natron’s currency. 

It formed close links with France and 


particularly the Rothschilds as it de- 
veloped into a major holding company. 
The company provided the capital and 
often the management for the coaJ-min- 
ing and heavy industries of Wallonia. It 
built railroads in Mexico. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Russia and the Ottoman Em- 
pire. It funded the world’s first purpose- 
built shopping mail, the Galeries Saint- 
Hubert in Brussels. And it was the chief 
financier for Belgium's colonial expan- 
sion in the Congo. 

The holding company and the bank 
were split into separate units in 1934. In 
1 98S, the French Suez group acquired the 
holding company. Societe Generate, after 
an epic battle with the Italian financier 
Carlo De BenedettL Societe Gene rale de 
Belgique is still the bonk 's principal own- 
er. with 29.7 percent of the capital. 

AMRO sought an alliance with Gen- 
erate in the 1980s, but Suez, which 
opposed Dutch participation in the 
bank, stopped the move. 
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Address Your Search With Care: Sites Benefit From Surfers’ Typos 


By Linton Weeks 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON 
makes mis taeks. 


— Everybody 


Internet addresses. Now some compa- 
nies are taming yoar gaffes into gold. 

Say you want to order a book from 
Amaz on.com Inc., the on-line book- 
store. You log onto the World Wide Web 
and type the bookstore’s address into the 
little box at tbe top of tbe screen. By 


accident you write “Amazom” (with an 
m on the end) instead of “Amazon.” 

Sure enough, a bookstore’s page ap- 
pears. At least it looks like a books tore s 
page. Search the Book Stacks, it says. 
And you can type in tbe same of the 
book or author you’re looking for. The 
search, however, does not take you to 
the stacks of the Seattle-based 
Amazon.com, bat to the site of 
Books.com, a rival outfit based in 
Cleveland that has been on the Internet 
in one form or another since 1991. 


Or say you’re looking for the Web 
site of Ford Motor Co., but, silly you, 
you transpose a couple of letters, the 
“o” and the “r." You’ll wind up at 
Murray ’s Auto Supply in Miami, a com- 
pany that registered the faux pas. . 

How insidious! How ingenious! All 
around tbe Web, sites are springing up 
that make hay of human errors. Who- 
ever thought of such a scam? 

Amazom (with an m on the end) and 
Murray’s are independently owned op- 
erations. But Robert Hoffer, founder of 
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TAIPEI — In the first ever takeover of a Taiwan 
entity by a mainland-based company. Ting Hsin 
International Group of China has gained control of 
Wei-Chuan Foods Crap., skirting a Taipei ban on 
such transactions. 

The takeover symbolizes the close business ties 
across the Taiwan Strait, analysts said Saturday. 

Taipei has banned mainland companies from 
investing in Taiwan, fearing Taiwan’s economy 
could be eventually absorbed by China if business 
ties develop unchecked. 

To skirt the ban. Ting Hsin purchased Wei- 
Chuan shares through two affiliates: the Hong 
Kong-listed Tingyi Holdings Crap, and the Cay- 
man Islaads-registered Dog Hsin Carp. 

Taipei will grant Ting Hsin approval for the 
takeover only if Chinese funding does not exceed 
one-third of the company’s total capitalization, 
said Lin Kao-ming, an Investment Commission 
official 

Ting Hsin Group, founded this decade by broth- 
ers from Taiwan, has become atop food company 
in China- Its "Master Kang” brand of instant 
noodles dominates the Chinese market, 

Wei -Oman, established 45 years ago, is Tai- 
wan’s second largest food company. 

At a shareholders’ meeting Saturday, Ting 


Hsin's Wei Ying-hsin was elected chairman of 
Wei-Chaan, replacing Thomas Huang, who is heir 
of founder Huang Lei-hou. Ting Hsin also got 
control of 10 of the 15 board directors. 

' Taking ova- die listed Taiwan company with its 
large assets, Ting Hsin expects to gain valuable 
production technology and raise the much-needed 
funds from the Taiwan market. 

Despite the political sensitivities, some analysts 
viewed the takeover positively. 

"It is the Wei brothers' way to contribute to the 
Taiwan society after making their fortune in 
China,” said Huang Yao-teh. a food analyst at 
Core Pacific Securities. 

hi mid- 1995, Beijing froze what had been 
slowly warming semi-official contacts with Taipei, 
prompting the Nationalist government to grow 
more cautious about its policy on investment in the 
Chinese mainland. 

In May 1997, Taipei banned investment in main- 
land infrastructure to avoid the political vulner- 
ability that could come with becoming over de- 
pendent on its rival’s huge economy. 

At die same time, however, Taipei lifted re- 
strictions on more than 400 categories of mainland 
investment, including travel agencies, hotels, re- 
creation facilities, warehouses, and car and mo- 
torcycle parts. (AP, Reuters ) 


Typo .Net, believes he may have been 
tbe first to see opportunity in doofuses 
who can’t type straight 

"I think unfortunately I’m the guy 
who started this whole mess," said Mr. 
Hoffer, 34. His company is in Mountain 
View, California, in the same building 
as a group that searches for extrater- 
restrial life. 

Mr. Hoffer explains that every day, 
countless people make mistakes while 
typing in the uniform resource locator, or 
URL, of a company or an organization. 
Usually, the URL is preceded by three 
W*s in a row to tell the machine to go to 
the World Wide Web. That, Mr. Hoffer 
says, is where most folks foul up. 

“For someone who is a touch typist, or 
someone who’s not,” Mr. Hoffer said, 
“the construct W misfocuses your 
energy and attention so that the next thing 
you type after that will be a mistake.” 

Often people who bang in the wrong 
address wind up with what is known as a 
“404 Object Not Found” page. This 
tells you that there is no such URL on 
the Internet. 

But “404 resolves too slowly,” Mr. 
Hoffer said. If, however, the mistaken 
page has been commandeered by Mr. 
Hoffer and TypaNet, the person who 
screws up is whisked first to some ads, 
then to the correct page, he says. 

Mr. Hoffer and his partner. Timothy 
Kay, have registered domain names — 
about 80 or so — that are perilously close 
to the real things. TypoJ^et, for instance, 
owns the rights to wwwMicorsofi.com 


and www.Yaha.com* bastardizations of 
sites belonging to Microsoft Corp. and 
the Yahoo Inc. search engine. 

“We started Typo.Net with the in- 
tention of helping the user," Mr. Hoffer 
says. “We wantal to pass them along to 
the proper URLs.” So if you enter 
“yaho" instead of “Yahoo," you are 
transported to a Typo .Net page for just a 
few moments, then to the page that 
presumably you wanted in the first 
place. Oh yeah, while you are on the 
Typo.Net page, you have to stare at an 
advertisement or two. 

Mr. Hoffer says he is adamantly 
against the practice of companies, iike 
Amazom (with an m on the end), that 
"steal traffic into their domains." 

To him, that is address rustling. 

"We know you made a mistake." he 
said. "We’re just passing you along to 
the URL you wanted. We solved your 
problem and we showed you an ad. ” 

Kay Dangaard of Amazon.com said 
her company was aware of those who 
profit from others’ missteps. “We keep 
an eye on the sites," she said, "to make 
sure our customers are not being 
misled." 

Mr. Hoffer says that lots of compa- 
nies are doing what his does. “The 
industry of typographical errors has 
grown up." he said. 

Iruemet address ; 

CyberScape@iihl.com 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 




Investors Are Holding Their Breath Until Greenspan Testifies Next Week 


» * 


Bridge News 

NEW YORK — While U.S. Treasury 
bond prices benefited last week from the 


flight of funds from the market turmoil 
in Russia and Asia, crices are likelv to 


in Russia and Asia, prices are likely to 
be stagnant this week as investors await 
remarks from Alan Greenspan, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board c hair man. 

Mr. Greenspan will testily on the 
economy and monetary policy June 10 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, and traders are be ginning 
to worry that he might say something to 
indicate that the central bank will tight- 
en policy soon. 

Fears of a rate increase have subsided 
in the last few weeks as problems flared 
in Russia and again in Asia. 

In the lasr week, Moody’s Investors 
Service Inc. downgraded five major 
Japanese banks, Hong Kong reported 
that gross domestic product fell 2 per- 
cent in the first quarter from a year 
earlier, Pakistan followed India in ex- 
ploding a nuclear device and the Rus- 


sian central bank tripled its financing 
rate to 150 percent in an effort to support 
the ruble. 

But the announcement that Mr. 
Greenspan would speak to a congres- 
sional committee sent rate shivers right 


U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 


back into the market. Until the Fed 
announced the June 10 appearance, in- 
vestors had said that Mr. Greenspan’s 
next big opportunity to send the market 
a signal on interest rates would be in 
July. 

“Greenspan’s newly scheduled testi- 
mony on June 10 will be the detear- 
mining factor for the mark et tone over 
the next week and a half,” said Hash 
Whelan, a senior vice president in the 
fixed-income group at Aeltus Invest- 
ment Management "No matter what 
you think he will say or how they’ll 
move at the June 30 meeting, the fear 
has got to be what he might say.” 


The rolicy-rnaking Federal Open 
Marke t Committee meets June 30. 

Some traders say there is no way that 
Mb'. Greenspan will sound hawkish giv- 
en events outside the United States. 

A baud trader described the inter- 
national situation as having deteriorated 
from a collection of brush fires to “a lot 
of major conflagrations,” adding, 
“Thin gs are far too fragile for Green- 
span to get up and talk tough about 
anything.” 

“The engine of growth in the Far 
East, Japan, is in reverse, and it’s rolling 
over people,” he said, adding that 
events in international markets had been 
moving too fast for U.S. bond investors 
to keep up. 

By the end of the summer, he pre- 
dicted, the bond market will be looking 
for a Fed easing instead of a tightening. 
If Mr. Greenspan changes his tune at all 
June 10. he said, it will be to make it 
dear that no tightening is on the ho- 
rizon. 


Most Active International Bends 


The 250 most active international bonds traded 
through the Eurodear system for the week end- 
ing June -2. Prices supplied by Tetekurs. 
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Austrian Schilling 


5 01/15/08 1002500 4.9900 


British Pound 


94 Britain 7 04/07/02 

97 Annin Rn Na4 zero 12/07,72 

1 37 Annin Fin Na 4 zero 01/10/23 

138 Annin Fin No 4 7.950801/22/23 

159 Credit Local 641) 05/01/03 
169 EIB 6 12/07/28 

188 Halifax (M 04/03/08 

214 Thame Fin zero 07/10/03 


103-2190 

30.6250 

18 

95X554 

993750 

100.7500 

1003000 

58X6641 

99JB7S0 


Danish Krone 


10 Denmark 
18 Denmark 
28 Denmark 
33 Denmark 
36 Denmark 
56 Denmark 
63 Denmark 
70 Denmark 
74 Denmark 
60 Denmark 
91 Reolkredit Dan 
°8 Nykredit 
99 Denmark 
UONytcredlt 
USRealkredii Don 
125 Denmark 
2J*l Denmark 


7 11/15707 

8 03/15/06 

9 11/15/00 

6 11/15/09 

6 12/10/99 

8 05/15/03 

7 11/10/24 

7 12/1 5/tM 

8 11/15/01 
6 11/15/02 

6 10/01/29 

7 10/01/29 

9 11,15/98 

6 1 0/01,29 

7 10/01/29 

4 02/15/00 

6 02/15*9 


1134 

118Vz 

109.9300 

106.4600 

1010000 

113.4500 

118.9500 
111 

110X100 

104.9000 

965900 

1011500 

1015500 

94.4500 
1011800 

98.9700 

100.9500 


90 Germany 
1 03 T rmitrand 

111 Germany 

112 Germany 
llOGenreiny 
118 Treuhand 

121 Germany 

122 Portugal 
126 Treuhand 

128 Germany TMls 

1 33 Treuhand 

135 Germany 
140 Treuhand 
145 Germany 

147 Germany 

148 Germany FRN 
749 Germany SP 
154 Germany 

156 Germany 

157 Germany 
166 Germany FRN 

171 Germany 

172 Ing Verze 
182 KFW 
184 Treuhand 
186 Germany 
193 Treuhand 
196 Treuhand 
201 Treuhand 
204 Germany 
209 Slovakia 

212 Germany SP 

21 3 Germany 
215 Germany 
221 Germany 
225 Germany 

229 Dresdner Fin 

230 Belgium Ola 
245 Germany 


7V* 12/20/02 1105588 
5* 04/29/99 101.7300 
09/15/99 1015100 
6% 02/24/99 100.1665 
8ft 12/20/00 111.0800 
6% 07/01/99 102X000 
54k 09/20/16 104X500 
5450009/23/13 1015750 
6 11/12/03 1064767 
zero 10/16/98 97.7778 
614 06/25/98 100.1600 
9 01/22/01 171-7063 
M 03/04/04 108.1163 

6 09/15/03 106J113 
316 12/18/98 97.9208 

3X59009/3004 97.4428 
zero 0704/27 20.0500 

7 01/1300 1045875 
5« 05/28/99 101.B400 
BV* 0021/00 109.0929 

3-400004/86/00 99.8000 
874 05/22/00 108X377 
4* 050803 100.3000 

5 01/04/09 99.9600 

6 Vi 07/29/99 1024200 

6* 07/15/04 110.9843 
5 12/17/98 100X275 

5% 09/24/98 100.6200 

7 1 1/25/99 100500 
67k 06/21/99 1 02.9800 
B 05/28/03 99.9982 

zero 01/04/24 243500 
Sift 08/2Q/98 100.4600 

m 02/21/00 106.1000 

6ft 08/14/98 100*5500 
514 1Q/2Q/98 100.6100 
5 05/25/05 100.1800 
516 03/28/08 105-5000 
5% 02/22/99 101.1300 


French Franc 


Japanese Yen 


249 World Bank 


Spanish Peseta 


161 Spain Banos 
764 Spain 


Polish Zloty 


175IBRD 
246 World Bank 


zero 03/20/28 1X450 16.5200 

zero 03/20/28 1.043816X200 


Swedish Krona 


143 Sweden 
146 Sweden 1036 
211 Sweden 


6 02/09/05 105X380 5X600 
10U 02/05/00 110.2140 9.3000 
1014 05/05/03 123X310 8X000 


U.S. Dollar 


Dutch Guilder 


Deutsche Mark 


1 Germany 

3 Germany 

4 Germany 

5 Germany 

6 Germany 

7 Germ any 

2 Germany 
? Germany 

li Germany 

13 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Germany 
17 Germany 

21 Germany 

22 Treuhand 

23 Treuticnd 
2- Germany 

25 Germany 

26 Germany 

27 Germany 
27 Treuhand 
20 Germany 
32 Germany 

34 Treuhand 

35 Germany 

37 Germany 

38 Germany 

39 Treuhand 
42 Germany 

45 Germany 

46 Germany 

47 Treuhand 

48 Germany 

49 Germany 
51 Germany 

57 Germany 

58 Germany 

59 Germany 

60 Treuhand 

61 Germany 

62 Germany 
6J Germany 

65 Germany 

66 Germany 

71 Germany 

72 Treuhand 

73 Germany 
82 Germany 

86 Germany 

87 Treuhand 

88 Germany 94 

89 Germany 


pi 01/04X3 
6 07,-04/07 

4 1 *) 02/13/03 
6 01/04*07 


54k 01/04/28 


5 11/12/02 
8 01/21/02 
6Vj 07/84/27 
6*« 05/12/05 
4b 05/17/02 
84s 08/20/01 
744 01/03/05 
416 08/19/02 
6'A 04/2606 
7W 01/29/03 
7Vi 09/09/04 

6 06/20/16 
4Vi 12/17/79 
8K 07/20/00 
497 10/14/05 
61 a 05/1104 
5’i 02/21/01 
BV* 09/2001 
734 12/0202 

9 10/2000 

4 03/17/00 
5vk 05/15/00 
6*4 07,0903 

6 02/16/06 

5 05/2101 
Alt 11/2001 
61k 06/1103 
TA 10/2102 
8 07/2202 


8ft 02/2001 


5 08/2001 

6 010506 
Bft 05/2101 
616 04/2303 
6* 04/2203 

4 09/17/99 
5V4 11/2100 
5to 08/2200 
316 06/1999 
3ft 03/19/99 
714 100102 
6V* 03/1500 
TV} 11/1104 
6ft 07/1503 

5 01/14/99 
6W 0104/24 
4ft 02/2202 


102X467 

107.9800 

100.0682 

107.7400 

102.3456 

102.0799 

111.9600 

115.1167 

112X943 

100X825 

113.0700 

114JB75 

100X825 

109X367 

110X900 

114.9720 

109.0425 

100X400 

109.1845 

110X700 

110.7225 

102X200 

111X300 

111X505 

110.7588 

100X011 

103X763 

109X684 

107X667 

102.0600 

101X629 

110X029 

110X700 

113X063 

110.7200 

102X457 

107X000 

1114 

108X075 

109X488 

100.1400 

102X200 

103.4043 

99X900 

100X200 

112X775 

104X081 

115X563 

108.7981 

100.7686 

T11X300 

100X063 


17 Netherlands 

40 Netherlands 

41 Netherlands 
50 Netherlands 

68 Netherlands 

69 Netherlands 

76 Netherlands SP 

77 Netherlands 
85 Netherlands 

101 Netherlands 
10J Netherlands 

106 Netherlands 

107 Netherlands 
123 Netherlands 
132 Netherlands 
136 Netherlands 
150 Netherlands 
152 Netherlands 
160 Netherlands 
162 Netherlands 
165 Netherlands 
174 Netherlands 
189 Netherlands 
791 Netherlands 
199 Netherlands 
208 Netherlands 
210 Netherlands 

219 Netherlands 

220 Netherlands 

222 Netherlands 

223 Netherlands 

224 Netherlands 
236 Netherlands 
243 Netherlands 


TV} 04/15/10 
51* 01/15/28 
9 01/1501 
5V4 07/1508 
5*4 09/1502 
7i* 01/1 S/23 
zero 01/15/23 
5ft 01/75/04 
8ft 03/1501 
5% 02/1507 
6ft 11/7505 
m 1 Q0104 
6'x 07/75/98 
9 05/1500 
9ft 11/3000 

BV. 020*02 

Bio 09/1501 
9 IQ/1600 

7 05/1509 


614 02/15/99 


7 02/1503 
6W 04/1503 
7% 01/1500 
TV: 06/15/99 
7 06/1505 
8ft 06/1502 
7W 07/1509 

6 01/1506 

7 03/15/99 

7 OS/1509 

Bft 050100 
ati 09/1507 
8ft 02/1507 
7V 030105 


727X000 

100X000 

171X5 

102X500 

104X000 

128.1000 

25X000 

105X500 

110X000 

106.1500 

112.1000 

11314 

100X900 

108.9300 

111X500 

11244 

113.1000 

110V* 

102X200 

101.9700 

110X000 

108X000 

105.6000 

103X400 

113X000 

11314 

103X500 

107X500 

102X500 

103.4500 

108X500 

124X000 

123X000 

117X0 


2 Brazil Cap 
12 Vneshebank 
20 Argentina 
31 Brazil FRN 

43 Argentina 

44 Argentina 

52 Russia 

53 Korea 

54 Brazil L FRN 
67 Mexico 

75 Venezuela 

7B MexlcnparA 

0 Argentina 


5 04/75/14 89.7979 5X700 
6.71881202/15 64X00010X200 
61k 03/2905 85X882 7.7700 
67k 010101 66X211 10X800 
914 09/19/27 96X514 10.1000 
5* 03/31/23 74X111 7.7300 
10 06/260 7 89.680911.1500 
89k 04/1508 93X100 9X600 
6Vk 04/1506 79X188 8X000 
life 05/1506 114V* 10.0400 

9ft 09/15/27 82X94311.1500 
6'A 12/31/19 83.0000 7X300 
114k 01/30/17 112.0931 10.T500 


81 Venezuela FRN 6 *¥k. 12/1807 82X864 8X200 


95 Italy 
100 Brazil 
102 Brazil 
105 Korea 
108 Mexico 
109 The Brazil 
114TMCC 
115 Brazil 
117Brazfl S. 

119 Ecuador FRN 

120 AOB 

124 Tor Dam Bk 
127 Mexico 


6% 09/27/23 108X000 6X700 
10'<fe 05/15/27 90.928511.1400 
5V4 04/15/24 71X500 7.7200 
Bft 04/1503 95X982 9.1800 
6ft 12/31/19 83.0000 7X300 
9*1 040708 93X500 10.0500 
6 050803 100.1603 5.9900 
6«ft* 04/15/12 73X200 9.1600 
64k 04/15/24 79X500 8X600 
3ft 02/28/15 66.6932 4X700 
5tt 05/19/03 99X75 0 5X900 
6 04/0901 99X750 6X100 
91k 01/1507 104X250 9X400 


130Deut Hypothek 54k 05/1100 99.9436 5X300 


16 Fiance 

83 France BTAN 

84 Sweden 

92 Holy 

93 France OAT 

94 Finland 
129CCCI FRN 
134 EIB 

151 France BTAN 

167 France BTAN 

168 Slovenia 
177 France OAT 
179 Olivetti Inf. 
187 Britain 

192 Deutsche Sled 
241 Frants OAT 
250EIB 


5U 04/2508 
4*5 07/1202 
5 01/2809 
5 050108 
5Vk 04/2507 
S 04/2509 
4X31205/2201 
5 04/1508 
AVi 07/1203 
4 07/1200 

51k 05/2705 
TV} 04/2505 
54k 05/22/Q3 
A 01/2800 
414 05/2703 
814 04/25/22 
04/1504 


102.0000 

99X400 

99.0000 

99.6504 

1037500 

98.9129 

99.9200 

99X000 

99X800 

99X200 

99X250 

115X000 

100.1250 

99.6500 

100.0000 

137X000 

1030000 


139 Mexico A 6X93812/28/19 91.1875 7X300 

141 Us Central 6 05/2103 99X250 6X200 

142 Brazil Cbond S.L 5 04/15/14 90X494 5X300 

144 Mexico D FRN 614 12/28/19 94.1569 7.1700 

153 IBRD 5*1 03/1703 99.7660 5.6400 

155 Poland 4 10/27/1 4 90X501 4J300 

T58 Mexico m» 09/15/16 113ft 100400 

163 Venezuela 6% 03/31/20 B4.0P50 8.0300 

10 Argentina 8 8ia 0509/02 96X188 9.0700 

173 Bulgaria FRN 6*» 07/28/11 79.1691 8X900 

176 Poland FRN 6^ IQ/27/24 98X625 6.7900 

178ADB 6X20008/15/27 100X115 6X100 

1 80 Brazil FRN SV* 04/15/12 736819 9X800 

181 Argentina 6H 03/31/23 82.7789 8X000 

183 Russian 9\ft 11/2701 93X069 9X000 

185 IBRD 5Vk 04/2301 99X606 5X400 

190 Export Dev 6 05/1303 100X500 5.9900 

194 SEK 6 05/1903 100.0000 6.0000 

195 Bell Alt 514 040103 103X660 5X500 

197 Bulgaria 69u 07/28/24 79.0000 8X100 

198 Mexico 84k 03/1208 97.7500 8.8200 

200 Brazil 61k 04/1506 82X285 8X300 

202 Ecuador FRN 64k 02/2B/25 71.7684 9X300 

205 Ldwlit Rbk 51* 02/2603 99.0000 5X100 

206 Mexico 914 020401 104.7500 9X100 

216 Mexico B 6X76612/31/19 91X680 7.1000 

217 Brazil 6 <Vm 04/1509 81.7236 8.1800 

226JADB 514 02/2608 98X000 5X400 

227 Canada 54k 02/1903 99.1250 5X700 

228Argentlna 5X666040101 92X592 6.1100 


153 IBRD 
155 Poland 
158 Mexico 
163 Venezuela 
170 Argentina B 
173 Bulgaria FRN 
176 Poland FRN 
178 ADB 

180 Brazil FRN 

181 Argentina 
183 Russian 
185 IBRD 

190 Export Dev 

194 SEK 

195 Bed All 

197 Bulgaria 

198 Mexico 
200 Brazil 

202 Ecuador FRN 

205 Ldwlit Rbk 

206 Medea 

216 Mexico B 

217 Brazil 
226JADB 
227 Canada 
228 Argentina 


231 Cayman FRN 6X33603/1807 95.9815 6X100 


234 Poland par 

237 Ecuador par 

238 Argentina FRN 
240 Ontario 

248 Canada 


3 10/27/24 64.9375 4X200 

31k 02/20/25 53X000 6X400 

4 090102 122X000 3X700 
6 02/2106 99.7500 6X200 
614 00/2806 106.0201 6X700 


TheWeefcAheads World Economic Calendar, June 1-5 

A schedule o> mu week's economic end financial emnts, compiled tor the Inmrnatkrml Hamid THbiew by BJoatilwg Ekisriass News 


Asia- Pacific 


Expected Singapore: APEC Ministerial meet- 
This Week ing on telecommunications and in- 
formation industries. Tuesday 
through Friday. 

Tokyo: Nihon Keizai Shimbun in- 
ternational conference, "The Future 
of Asia." Thursday through Friday. 


Europe 

Geneva: Conference on the single 
European currency, the internet and 
foreign-currency trading. Thursday 
through Saturday. 

London: Bank of England's Mon- 
etary Policy Committee to hold 
monthly meeting on interest rates. 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


Americas 


Banff, Alberta: 1998 Asset Securit- 
ization Forum. Through Wednesday. 
Miami: World Research Group con- 
ference on Latin American pension 
systems. Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Seattle: Nasdaq stock market's In- 
ternational Technology conference. 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Monday 

Junel 


Bangkok: Subscription period be- 
gins for new shares for Charoong 
Thai Wire & Cables: consumer price 
index. 

Sydney: April retail sales report 
Tokyo: May automobile sales; May 
foreign-currency reserves. 


London: Bank of England to issue 
provisional estimates for narrow MO 
money supply in May. 

Madrid: May new-car sales. 

Zurich: Swiss Purchasing Man- 
agers Association expected to re- 
lease index for May. 


Sao Paulo: Sun Microsystems to 
discuss its investments plans in 
Brazil. 

Washington: April construction 
spending; National Association of 
Purchasing Management releases 
May purchasing managers' index. 


Tuesday 
June 2 


Sydney: April building approvals da- 
ta; Reserve Bank of Australia's 
monthly policy-setting board meet- 
ing; first-quarter current account def- 
icit and net foreign debt report 


Copenhagen: May purchasing man- 
agers index. 

Frankfurt: Otmar issing, a Euro- 
pean Central Bank board member, 
to address the Frankfurt internation- 
al Business Journalists Forum. 
Madrid: March employment survey. 


Auburn Hills, Michigan: Chrysler 
to issue May automobile sales data. 
Washington: Conference Board to 
issue April leading economic indi- 
cators; new home sales for April. 


Paul Kasriel, chief domestic econ- 
omist at Northern Trust Co., also said 
that the bond market decided recently 
that the “Fed is going nowhere for the 
foreseeable future.” 

But he said it could easily shift back 
to worrying about a tightening if May 


price indexes were sharply higher, as 
they were in AffliL 


they were in ApriL 

Mr. Kasriel said investors who are 
bullish on Treasury bonds tended to be 
too pessimistic about the outlook for 
Japan and to underestimate the impact 
that Tokyo’s 16.5 trillion yen {$12039 
billion) in additional government 
spending will have on the economy. 

“I think we're likely to get better 
numbers out of Japan by the fourth 
quarter of this year/’ he said, and once 
Japan turns, “then the whole sentiment 
is going to torn. ” 

While there’s little focus on Europe, 
he added, “Continental Europe is doing 
better, and parts are positively boom- 
ing.” 


But Mr. Whelan said: “You have a 
Fed that, at least according to their rhet- 
oric, is concerned about an economy is 
going too fast. At this point, you would 
nave to have a collapse of 20 percent or 
better on stocks, or evidence of a re- 
cession, to cause easing. ’ ' 

The yield on the benchmark 30-year 
Treasury bond finished last week at 5. SO 
percent, down from 5.90 percent a week 
earlier. 

Economic data scheduled for release 
thi s week include the first big reports for 
May: the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Management index, due Mon- 
day, and employment data, due Friday. 

Revisions to first-quarter U.S. gross 
domestic product, issued ' Thursday, 
showed that inventories surged in the 
quarter, a development that economists 
say is likely to slow growth in the 
second quarter, and the Chicago pur- 


the national purchasingmanagere’ data 
for May reinforce the Chicago repeal. , * 
Also next week, the national asso- 
ciation will introduce a monthly mea- 
gre of Qonmanufactunng ^activity, 
which will cover everything from ag v . 
riculture and construction to. services 

oniyaSutM 

[he US. economy, analysts say teey- t 
welcome a monthly reading on the rest,,. 
But it may take market participants tune .. 
to get a good sense of how the new*, 
association measure corresponds with,, 

OI *Forthe May nonfarm payrolls report/ , 
most economists have predicted a modr.- 
emte gain, with the consensus calling - 
for an increase of 225,000 jobs. So far. v 
this year, the average monthly gam ha$. : 
been 224.000. Analysts say while such , 
an increase would show employment 


in 

Ch:^ 




^■^7’s^y VggestS fet growth had slow* I ft— * 
slowing might already be under way. able pace of late last ^ar,n still woufii^ 
Traders will be watching to see whether indicate a tight labor marsec, > 


Cpn Maturity Price CrtYd 


Rush to the Dollar Slows Bond Issues 


55 Franco OAT SP zero 04/25/23 25.0000 5.7200 
203 France OAT 81* 04/25/23 141X900 6.0000 

207 FranceOAT 51ft 04/2508 102X000 5.1300 


By Carl Gewirtz 

IntemarionaJ Herald Tribune 


239CytWVOlFRN 3.1637070602 100X370 3.1500 
247 France BTAN 5 Vi 10/1201 103X500 5X200 


4 Vi D3/2Q03 116ft 3S500 


5 ft 01/3103 102X080 5.1200 
7.900002/2802 111X470 7X900 


PARIS — The taste for risk went out 
of fashion again last week as renewed 
distress in emerging markets in Asia and 
Russia sent investors running for safety 
— into the dollar and into the U.S. 
Treasury market as well as other gov- 
ernment-bond markets. 

JP. Morgan & Co. reported that its 
global government bond index rose 1.16 
percent in local-currency terms in May. 
the ninth consecutive monthly gain. The 
biggest gains last month were registered 
in Australia, up 25 percent; Sweden, 
1.8 percent, and Japan, 13 percent But 
its index for bonds in emerging markets 
fell 3.4 percent. 

New-issue activity in the internation- 
al capital market slowed markedly with 
some large issues — such as Rabobank 
Group's planned sale of $ 1 billion worth 
of 10-year bonds — postponed on til 
conditions settled. 

Those who thought they could brave 
the climate were shown to be mistaken. 
Austria sold 1 billion Deutsche marks 
($561.1 million) of 10-year bonds at 
0.06 percentage point, or six basis 
points, over German government rates, 
but the bonds ended the week at a spread 


of nine basis points over German rates. 

The dollar finished the week at a 
seven-year high versus the yen — an 
advance widely forecast due to the re- 


cessionary conditions in Japan. The dol- 
lar traded at a high of 139.25 yen before 


ending the week at 138.85 yen. 

Currency traders said that fear of in- 
tervention by the B ank of Japan was 
preventing an even sharper decline in the 
value of the yen. In late April, the central 
bank spent about 10 percent of its re- 
serves supporting the currency. 

Despite their fears, dealers said they 
doubted that the central bank would 
imervene so long as the yen only inched 
lower. Officials, they said, are aware that 
speculators will seize any effort to push 
the yen upas an opportunity to dump the 
currency at a more favorable price. 

The surprise was the dollar's per- 
formance versus the Deutsche mark. 
The dollar bad tumbled the previous 
week to 1.7545 DM, a low not seen 
since the beginning of the year, on op- 
timism about the creation of the euro, 
the single European currency, and ex- 
pectations that short-term interest rates 


favor. Paul Meggy esi at Deutsche Ban&V. 
called the swing between gloom and op^, 
rimism on the dollar overdone. He pre-JI 
dicied dial the dollar will move to a lower 
trading range of 1.75 to 1.80 DM from.. 
1.80 to 1.85 DM at the start of lheyean^ 
The recovery of the dollar last wedC, 
fi nishing at 1.7860 DM amid wonie^ 
about financial turmoil in Russia, was :> 
exaggerated, be said. " f 

Germany's exposure to Russia, hie 
asserted, “is completely manageable”.;, 
and not at all comparable to Japan’s 
exposure in Asia. — 

“Russia accounts for only 2 percent-., 
of Germany’s exports and all of Eastern; 
Europe accounts for just 8 percent of., 
exports,” he said, “while Asia takes £ 
over 40 percent of Japan’s exports.” 

On the financial side, he said, die latest 
data show that German banks had $50 


HitC-n-’- 


billion worth of loans outstanding in, ,& . 

Fn«*»m Fiimrv* of urhirh tlfl S hillinn 1 ™ 


would turn sharply in the mark's favor 
as growth in Europe accelerated this 


as growth in Europe accelerated this 
year while U.S. growth abated. 

Then suddenlv the dollar was back in 


Eastern Europe, of which $30 5 billion 1 , 
was to Russia. In contrast, he said, “Jap- 1 \ 
anese banks have extended $ 1 14.7 billion 
in loans to the much more volatile Asian. .. 
region. But even more important than the! ; 
relative exposures, die financial health of 
the German banking banks leaves the'. 
Germans in a much better situation than' ; 
the Japanese in dealing with the fallout of 
any bad-loan write-offs.” 1 . 


Small Firms Start Looking Good Again 


Bloomberg Ne**s 

NEW YORK — Shares of small 
companies could be the first to make a 
comeback this week as investors buy 
shares at cut-rate prices after a month- 
long decline in the U.S. stock market. 

The Dow Jones industrial average has 
lost almost 3.5 percent of its value in the 
past two weeks, and the drop has been 
even steeper for the Russell 2000 Index 
of smaller companies, which has de- 
clined 7.03 percent since April 21. 

“The recent market correction has 
been bloody, and much more difficult in 
small-caps than in large,” said Steven 
Hayward of Marshall Funds. “Now it’s 
ready to turn around.” 

For the year to date, the Russell index 
is up just 4.48 percent, lagging the 12.54 
percent gain in the Dow and the 12.41 
percent rise in the Standard & Poor’s 
500-stock index. 


What is a little alarming to me is the 
real gap that has opened up between ihe 
Russell and the S&P and Dow.” said 
Eugene Gardner, a money manager for 
small-capitalization stocks at David L. 
Babson & Co. 

“If you look at the earnings from the 


INVESTING 


smaller companies, they're showing 
better growth than the larger ones, but 
on the stock market, the larger comjxt- 
nies are doing better,” he said. "That 
tends to suggest a risk to the larger 
market.” 

Small companies should be doing 
better — or the big ones should be doing 
worse — Mr. Gardner said, especially 
with renewed concern that Asia's trou- 
bles will crimp U.S. corporate profits. 

“The situation in Asia will have a 


much greater impact on the growth rates ' 
for toe-large multinatkmal companies, 
he said. “Small companies are so fo-- 
cused domestically, it would have much*! 
less impact on ihe profitability of small" 
companies." 

The Russell's slump, Mr. Gardner 
said, "says more about what’s going on 
with investors' focus on big companies! 
People have an instinct to move to qual- ( 
ity, and they perceive the bigger nameS ‘ 
to have that." ^ 

Not all money managers are con-;', 
vinced that small stocks will lead the 
market out of its slump. 

“I see the leadership being mainr;‘ 
tained by the large-cap names teal have ■ 
a steady earnings history,” said Ned ; 
Riley of BankBoston Corp. ‘ ‘People are; 
going to gravitate back to tee tried and' * 
true: health care, financial and even the", 
big technology names. ’ ' 


tOtf' 


H.w Inton w llonql Bond lnui 

Compiled by Paul Floren 


Amount Coup. Price 

(millfons) Mat. % Price end 

week 


Floating Rate Notes 

Alcatel Alsttiom 
Bendigo Bank 


2000 0.10 100.00 
2001 0X75 99.931 


1999 0.0625100.018 — 


Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce 


2000 0.0625 99X5 — 


Ower3-m«im Libor. Callable at par »n 2000. Fees a 1875%. (jj>. Morgan.l 
Over3-momti Libor. Noncailobte. Fees 0.175% (Deutsche Bonk.)' 

Under 3-momh Libor. NonaritaWe. Fees 0X5%. (Salomon Brothers Inti) -- 
Under 3- month Libor. Nonailkible. Fees 0.10% {C1BC Wood GrundyJ 


General Electric Capital 

Carp. 


1999 0.125 100.04 — Under 3-monih Lftwr. NoncaBabte. Fees 0X5%. (Daiwa Europe.) 


Huntingdon National Bank 
MBIA Insurance 

Fixed-Coupons 

Amoco 


2008 0.45 101.15 — 


2008 0.32 100 - 


OwT3-rooa1ti Ubor. RwHeredot 100. Callable at pgr m 200 3. Fees 0X75%. (Lehtncm Brothror ^ 
Over 3-monHi Libor. Coltafale in 1999. Fees 0X0% (Morgan 5 to nicy IrffU 


DM1000 


Toyota Malar Credit 
European Investment Bank" 


5 100X16 

41ft 99.169 


101X57 — 


Cajade Madrid 


Citibank Credit Card Master 
Trust I 


FF1X00 

frwkxT 


414 101X02 — 


5 Mi 99X1 


99.46 Send -aim uaTly. Coft oble at pgr ,n 2000. Fees 0 32S^L tMoi y,n SloneJv Dean Witter.! 

— Callable In 2003. Fees 2*4% (Chase SecoriNesJ 
100 - 35 NonafflabJe. Fees 0X25% (Warburg Dillon Read.! 

"99X0 NancaltaUe. Fees 0X0% | Barclays Bank.) 

— Nonajnable. Fees 030% (ABN Antra.) ’ 

~~ Reottered 99.957. Noncallable. Fees 7 W% {ABN Amro.) 

— Remtered at 99.727 . Woneallabie. Fees 1 w% <CAIJ 

99X0 Nonea liable. Fees (L325% Dmaminaftara 100.000 francs. (J.P. Morgan.) 


Dresdner R nance 
Westdeufsche Londesbank 
Kommun Invest 


FF1X00 
SKI 000 


5V* 100X7 


5W 101.18 — 


Mcnenllabto. Fees 0X75% (Di«dnerKleinwart Benso^l 

Reonewd at 99X7. Wwicallabfc. Fees 3 % (Banque NaB onale de Porta ) 

SS FlJr>9lbte ^9 bllPen ftraoe. Fees not diseased.. , 


Wednesday Seoul: Federation of Korean Indus- 
June 3 tries to discuss the status of cor- 
porate restructuring and future pros- 
pects. 

Tokyo: April vehicle production. 


Madrid: April Industrial prices report 
Paris: April industrial prices report 
Vienna: International Monetary Con- 
ference with heads of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Bundesbank, Bank 
of England and others. 


Dearborn, Michigan: Ford to issue 
May auto sales data. 

Detroit: General Motors to issue 
May auto sales data. 

Washington: National Association 
of Purchasing Management to issue 
nonmanufacturing index for May. 


— Nnncoflabk>. Fees Lira (Daiwa.) 


Last Week's Markets Euromarts 


Stock Indexes 


Money Rates 


Eurobond Yields 


Thursday Tokyo: April household spending da- 


Untted Staten (May 29 
DJ Indus. 8,899.95 


June 4 


ta; Bank of Japan to issue financial 
statement. 

Company meetings: ANA Hotels 
Singapore, Technology Resources 
Industries, Rock Chemical Indus- 
tries (Malaysia). 


London: Confederation of British In- 
dustry to issue distributive trade sur- 
vey for May, new construction or- 
ders in April. 

Rome: April producer prices. 
Wiesbaden, Germany: First-quar- 
ter gross domestic product 


Washington: Weekly unemploy- 
ment claims; April factory orders; 
revised estimate for first-quarter 
productivity. 

Earnings expected: Hayes Lem- 
merz International. 


DJUffl. 
DJ Trans. 
S&P100 
S&P 500 
S&PInd 


United States 
DlkMhl fata 
Prime rate 
Federal funds rate 


Morw Mar » Yr Mp, Yr m 


Weekly Sales 
Primary Mart ej 


May 28,. 


U.S . % toofl term 6JN 4 .J 7 
UX. J, mdm term 5.99 *03 *1? 

UA.ati short t«m 5.97 5.98 

PounrK ifaHIna a co m <1 , 


NYSE Cp 
NndaqCp 


Call money 
3-rporJtti interbank 


fSSSUSZ' & & 3 


caws* Etnctar . 

* N*S S M 

rSJSlS 5 — 244* 613JJ Z5W2 


NSxa225 1&470JB 
Britain 

FTSE100 547070 


Britain 

Bank base rate 
Gal money 
3-raonth Inter txv& 


Malkin lira 
Danish kroner 
Swedish kronor 


5.0B 5.49 

5.13 5.25 5J3 

J-K M2 Si5 


Friday 
June 5 


Taipei: May consumer price index. 
Sydney: Metal Manufactures holds 
shareholders' meeting to vote on 
the sale of its cable businesses to 
its parent company, BICC. 


Bern; May unemployment figures. 

London: Vickers holds a meeting to 
approve Volkswagen's bid for Rolls- 
Royce Motors. 

Luxembourg: European Union fi- 
nance mJnisteis to meet 


Rome: May consumer prices. 


Washington: May unemployment 
report; Federal Reserve System to 
issue April consumer credit data and 
weekly report on commercial and in- 
dustrial loans at commercial banks. 
Company meetings: Protto Her- 
man os. 


Canada 

T5E Indus. 7.589-80 


Franca 
Intervention 1 


intervention rate 
Call mon ey 
3-ffionth hitortMnft 


wtavurau luwim a.yy 511 c ir 

rrH 5, lM i 9 S22 5-22 slf 

ECUa mdm term 4,87 4 89 s 10 

Ctal* 5 JO 5J3 5« 

5.72 5.81 4 . 1 a 

v™* ?■£! 7J5 8.03 

Ten 1 . 0 a 1.09 1 .S 3 


Cwrwi: z 

Erp 3 -.iSS-S Tans 1347 1.230.5 

tSi, JSf 1 -’ 4.1610 17J79.0 184)92.7— 

Tota! 7J5A9 <644 jS 1 0326.7 21.972J3 

Secondary McrVgl — 


Co5Sl!» Sl4 ^-f 81,1966 3l!w7J - 

857.2 679X 16754 Z008H t 


Gam any 

bAK 


Source; Linembounr stock exchange 


FBI* tiiSI o/yj m/m auwuj ■ 
ECP .« n -°- 41263-3 9.676J 1 

TrtSl 1B.190J 27,87261 08^59 jS , 

lotal 45.2933 ILO.1SSJ107. 91 51^42.1 . 


-SU93J iulI 55007.91 S1X42.1 

wwac Eurockac Cede/ Bant 


HonaKnna 

Hang Seng &934J6 


Call money 
3- month Interbank 


Ubor Rates 


CoM Mar 29 Mot 23 % Ch'fl* 

London pm. firs 293.60 30025 ‘221 


W^tidexfnmMefganStmTtyCepftolnh Perspective. 


uj.s c 

Dewtediemarti 3'i 3 ". P(w»3ifnjnc 

Pound Slerfing n % S 5L U 
Sources Uoyfc Bank. Revtea. 
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Cut-Rate Caskets Inspire 
A Feud With Mortuaries 

Change in U,S. Law Opens Competition 


The Associated Press 

►NEW YORK Even in rWK cos ! $1,400 less than a comparable one 

bargain U a bargain a avera S e funeral home, said Ray 

'And this is a big one: a casket for •«» S of 9 irccf C: * sket - 

7£percent less than the orice chara J3 k° • ** 1 994 trade commission ni l- 

fimWal homes Mdtfi deUve^ ^? by mg ‘ ** Van ^ California-based 
inVthe Uni^sS atMv C^?! ^P^^Jped break a virtual lock on 
choice of 40 styles ^ t * ITie a casket sales by funeral directors. Mr. 

'The deal offered bv TWr Sdvas ’ s ?cven stores, five in California 

started after the Federal Trade rvSS* “S New York City- are among 

si on told the 23,000 U S funerai°h^" S2 ut i. 100 such Easinesses nationally 
several yemSlto ?*. ^-1 chonged ** Wa y 


u A m K :ifj 


°%i ba T a fee for doing so. 

TThe change has helped fuel a morbid 
compedhon, a sort of a David vs. Go- 
liajh bout between big mortuaries and 
small retailers. 

‘Small wonder: The average cost of 
buiying someone now hovers around 
$5,000, with the casket the siDgle most 
expensive item, a: about half the total. 

.Direct Casket opened a storefront 
shop last week in New York City. The 
sign on its awning reads. ‘ 'Caskets Sold 

fr CASKET ConSUniers - 1 -8 00-73- 

Shiny open coffins with price tags are 
visible to pedestrians peering through 
the shop windows. The markup is 100 
percent, but at funeral homes it some- 
tirnes is 300 percent to 500 percent. 

I I saw an ad in the paper that caught 
nrfr eye — 75 percent off.” said Robert 
Rawls, who bought a casket in which to 
bury his brother. "And then, it was 
almost like walking into a department 
store, very comfortable. It didn’t keep 
you feeling down.” 

.For $1,1 95, he got “Going Home,” a 
steel casket with a blue crepe interior. It 

Drachma Devaluation 
Hit Greek Phone Firm 

T, Bloomberg Ne*cs 

‘ ATHENS — Hellenic Telecommu- 
miration Organization SA posted on 
Sunday a first-quarter net profit of 45.2 
billion drachmas ($148.5 million). 

| But the state telephone monopoly, 
known as OTE, said it suffered a loss of 
about 10 billion drachmas when Greece 
devalued its currency by 14 percent 
against a basket of European currencies 
a£ii joined the European exchange- rate 
mechanism. That raised the drachma 
value of its foreign-currency debt 
-The company said comparable 1997 
figures were not available because it did 
not prepare results using international 
accounting standards last year. Still, 
OTE said operating revenuerose at least 
1 2 percent from a year earlier, to 207.6 
billion drachmas. . .. 


s that have changed the way America 
t deals with death — at least financially. 
1 Conglomerates have bought up many 
small, family-owned funeral parlors, 
i leaving three giants to dominate the $25 
billion industry and handle one in every 
1 five funerals. 

. Mr. Silvas, a 32-year-old former so- 
f ciai worker, runs stores that sell about 
l 4,000 caskets and gross $3.7 million a 
i year. He has taken die burying business 
on-line, too. with a company Web site, 
l And he also fills unusual orders. 

■ A Nigerian diplomat recently ordered 
[ a mahogany coffin flown to Africa for 

the burial of a tribal chief, he said. A 
woman called to ask for one for her 
German shepherd, and another customer 
i bought a coffin for use as a wine rack. 

• Kelly Smith, spokesman for the Mil- 

■ waukee-based National Funeral Direc- 
tors Association, which represents 

15,000 professionals, said that while 
retail stores such as Direct Casket * ‘give 
consumers another option, we have 
members with prices that are compet- 
itive, too.” 

The nation’s largest casket manufac- 
turer, Batesville Casket Co., based in 
Indiana, stays far away from the cut-rate 
business. 

“We will distribute only to licensed 
funeral directors, and our caskets come 
with a warranty,” the company's 
spokesman, Joe Weigel, said. 

At Direct Casket, prices start at $295 
for a plain pine coffin used for Orthodox 
Jewish rites, compared with an average 
cost of $695 at a funeral home. The most 
expensive item is a $3,495 bronze cas- 
ket with a brush lacquer top and a tufted 
velvet interior that Mr. Silvas said nor- 
mally sells for at least $10,000. 

The 24 coffins on display and 16 
more available from a catalog are made 
by six manufacturers who have asked 
Mr. Silvas not to release their names. 

“They're afraid they’ll lose business, 
because we’re undercutting the funeral 
homes.” he said. 

Officially at least, funeral homes are 
not resisting the changes. It is the law'. 

“But when people are grieving, it’s 
not like buying a car. You need to be 
very careful," said Tory Hetneyer, 
spokesman for Service Corp. Interna- 
tional in Houston, one of the three in- 
dustry giants. 


SITEL to Hire 
10,000 U.K. 
Call Operators 


LONDON — SITEL Corp., a 
U.S. company that operates call 
centers, said Sunday that it would 
create 10,000 jobs in Britain over 
the next five years. 

The company’s SITEL UK Ltd. 
subsidiary said it planned to quad- 
ruple sales to about $400 million a 
year by 2002 and increase staff 
numbers to more than 1 2,000 from 
2.500. 

Call centers, where operators 
deal directly with customers for 
companies in insurance, banking 
and other industries, have grown 
strongly in Britain. 

The London School of Econom- 
ics has estimated that at about 

270.000 employees, there are more 
people working for telephone call 
centers in Britain than coal miners, 
steelworkers and auto industry em- 
ployees combined. 

SITEL said it expected an in- 
creasing number of companies ro 
subcontract customer-service oper- 
ations. 

Paul Cresswell, who is in charge 
of the expansion plan, said, “The 
number of call centers will rise 
from currently 3,500 to around 

5.000 in the year 2002.” 

“Those companies using such a 

large resource need to work with an 
innovative partner which has the 
right skills, resources, processes, 
flexibility, breadth and attitude to 
deliver world-class solutions to 
meet the developing challenges of 
customer management,” Mr. 
Cresswell said. 


The Race for Rolls-Royce 
Approaches Finish Line 


Blckvnberg News 

FRANKFURT — Volkswagen AG 
and Bayerische Motoren Werfce AG 
have made it clear the eight-month auc- 
tion for Rolls-Royce Motor Cars Ltd. 
will not be over until Vickers PLC 
shareholders have cast tbe last vote at a 
special meeting Friday. 

While Volkswagen is expected to W'in 
the auction with its £430 million bid 
(5701 million), it is not taking any 
chances, and company representatives 
met over the weekend to discuss the 
final week of battle. 

VW's chief executive, Ferdinand 
Piech, said he thought VW still only had 
a "50/50” chance of winning. 

BMW. whose £340 million bid re- 
mains on the table, says it does not plan 
"to sit in a cottier" and will try to win 
Vickers’s shareholders to its side but 
denied reports that it was planning a 
higher last-minute offer. 

"1 don’t think we have seen the end of 
the gome,” said Guy Heweu, an analyst 
at Charterhouse Tilney Securities * in 
London. "BMW wane Rolls just as 
much as VW. bur I can 't see any way of 
winning without raising the bid.” 

A group of Rolls enthusiasts are re- 
ported to be preparing a bid to rival the 
two German automakers. The group 
calling itself Crewe Motors, led by Mi- 
chael Shrimpton, wUI offer Vickers 
£450 million for Rolls, the Sunday 
Times reported. Crewe has also offered 
to march the £350 million Volkswagen 
said it would invest in developing Rolls- 
Royce models. 

The drawn-out fight for Rolls that has 
been played out as much in the media as 
it has in the boardroom reflects the 
importance the two carmakers attach to 
acquiring a top segment brand that will 


contribute more to prestige and image 
than earnings as both companies look to 
expand their model ranges across all 
segments. 

Some 500 Vickers shareholders are 
expected to turn up Friday at the Hor- 
ticultural Halls in London "at 10 A.M. to 
vote on who will be the next owner of 
the world’s most prestigious car 
marque. A lively delate is expected 
with some smaller shareholders, eager 
to keep the brand in British hands, likely 
to voice complaints over the sale of 
Rolls to a German company. 

Mr. Pischetsrieder. 50, and Mr. 
Piech, 61, have sought to deflect na- 
tionalist sentiment about the sale of 
Rolls by promising to maintain the 
“Britishness” of the company. They 
have sketched out similar ideas for de- 
veloping the Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
brands, the crux of which is centered 
around making a new cheaper Bentiey 
to increase volume. 

Institutional shareholders, which own 
95 percent of Vickers, will be unmoved 
by the nationalistic fervor and are likely 
to vote for the highest offer. The com- 
pany’s largest shareholder, Schroders 
investment Management, which owns 
about 19 percent of Vickers, declined to 
comment on which way it would vote 
but said the decision would be made in 
its shareholders* interests. 

One unknown factor still is Rolls- 
Royce PLC, the jet-engine maker that 
owns the Rolls-Royce brand name and 
says it can veto the purchase of the 
carmaker by a foreign buyer. Rolls- 
Royce has publicly come out in favor ot 
BMW, with whom it has an jet-engine 
joint venture and reiterated its commit- 
ment to BMW again last week. Its veto 
rights have yet to be tested in court. 


RUPIAH: IMF Says Indonesia Is Worse Off Than It Had Thought 


Continued from Page 19 

IMF accords set a number of deadlines 
for austerity measures developed to 
make the economy more open and ef- 
ficient. at the cost of short-term hard- 
ships including higher prices and pos- 
sible shortages of commodities. But Mr. 
Neiss said those target dates were now 
untenable. 

"When it does not make sense to 
stick with certain deadlines,” he said, 
"we have to be pragmatic and relax the 
deadlines.” 

He did not say when the IMF would 
resume its aid, which was suspended in 
February because of Indonesia’s slow 
implementation of reforms. 

But he said be understood that the aid 
was urgently needed. 

“With the economy deteriorating,” 
he said, "every week delayed will make 


it more difficult.” 

Mr. Neiss made his remarks at a news 
conference in the office of the coor- 
dinating minister for economics and fi- 
nance, Ginandjar Kartasasmita. 

Mr. Ginandjar. who has pledged to 
abide by tbe country’s commitments to 
the IMF. said that his immediate 
strategy was “to deal with the urgent 
situation. ” This would include address- 
ing impending food shortages, creating 
labor-intensive projects to employ 
people and helping small companies 
and exporters to revive their busi- 
nesses. 

At the same time, Adi Sasono, the 
minister of cooperatives and small and 
medium enterprises, proposed the cre- 
ation of a multimillion-dollar fund to 
combat food shortages by easing credits 
and strengthening die collapsing food- 
distribution network. 


In its last meeting, in April, Indonesia 
and the IMF agreed on a strict timetable 
over the coming months for implemen- 
tation of economic reforms that in- 
cluded cuts in government subsidies for 
food and fuel, an end to monopolies and 
cartels and a revision of restrictive trade 
practices. 

“Deadlines are never absolutely 
firm,” Mr. Neiss said. “They are al- 
ways adjusted given evolving circum- 
stances and new possibilities.”' 

He did not say whether new deadlines 
had been agreed upon. 

Economists here say new assess- 
ments have driven private projections of 
the inflation rate this year to as high as 
47 percent and projections of unem- 
ployment to as much as 20 percent, 
especially with food shortages increas- 
ing under the pressure of a debilitating 
drought and costly imports. 
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Net Providers 
In Germany 
Decry Ruling 

Reuters 

BONN — Germany’s leading 
Internet service providers said the 
conviction of a former Com- 
puServe executive last week 
threatened their continued opera- 
tion in Germany. 

Germany.net and Deutsche 
Telekom AG’s T-Online as well as 
CompuServe Deutschland and its 
parent company, America Online 
lac., said in a joint news release 
Saturday that the ruling was a legal 
setback that had created confusion 
over their legal liabilities. 

A Munich court gave Felix 
Somm, the former head of Com- 
puServe Deutschland a two-year 
suspended sentence and fined him 

100.000 Deutsche marks ($56,100) 
for failing to block Internet access 
to child pornography via the service 
provider. 

Even the prosecutors in the case 
had called for Mr. Somm’s acquit- 
tal, as the federal legislature passed 
a multimedia law after the charges 
were brought against him. The new 
law does not hold service providers 
responsible for content they do not 
create. 

Mr. Somm plans to appeal. 

The four Internet service pro- 
viders said the decision “puts in 
question the decision of whether ro 
operate an on-line service in Ger- 
many or to provide access to the 
Internet." 

They said providers who create 
only technical access to the Internet 
must not be held responsible for 
illegal content Otherwise, they 
said, growth in the industry will be 
choked off, with serious con- 
sequences for Germany. 

The service providers con- 
demned the dissemination of illegal 
material via the Internet and said 
they supported efforts to apprehend 
those who post it. 

But they said the Somm con- 
viction made Internet service pro- 
viders into scapegoats and made no 
constructive contribution toward 
eliminating the problem. 
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LOANS: U.S. Pledges to Support Bailout for Russian Economy 


• r Continued from Page 1 

>Jme of the same concerns in Russia. 

‘But this time the main motivations 
are political: If Russia were forced to 
devalue the ruble, it would strike a huge 
blow to the stability of the govern- 
ment. 

“The Indonesians, the Koreans and 
the Thais weren’t sitting on tens of thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons.” one State 
Department official said late last week 
asrumons of a Russian bailout plan were 
ciitulating. * ‘The disaster here would be 
aq economic meltdown that aided 
Ybltsin’s enemies on the right” 

■ Kiriycnko Tries to Ease Fears 

*Davi£f Hoffman of The Washington 
Post reported from Moscow: 

■The White House announcement 
came as Russian officials attempted to 
^reassure the jittery markets in Moscow 
•ahead of the resumption of trading Mon- 
day. 

Prime Minister Sergei Kinyenko 


gave a lengthy interview Sunday on a 
popular evening television news 
magazine show attempting to soothe 
worries that the crisis will deepen this 
week. 

Mr. Kinyenko acknowledged that his 
new government was facing a “crisis of 
confidence.” He said, “The fact that 
spending has not been radically restruc- 
tured over a long period of time — we 
have continued to spend more than we 
earned; the fact that this deficit was 
covered with new debt every time — all 
this started to approach the danger 
zone.” 

On Friday, Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice downgraded Russian foreign debt 
to a rating of B1 from Ba3. The agency 
also downgraded the country’s c ei li n g 
for foreign-currency bank deposits from 
to B2 from B 1 . The moves came late in 
tbe trading day in Moscow, and tbe 
market fell slightly on the news. 

Andrei Piontkowsky, a political ana- 
lyst here wbo has been a sharp critic of 
Russia’s tycoons, said the White House 


statement would be welcome by finan- 
cial markets on Monday morning. 

“It will reassure the market.” he 
said. "Tomorrow is very important 
There was stabilization on Friday, but 
by Friday evening, Moody’s down- 
graded. Everyone is concerned about 
Monday’s reaction. This is a reassuring 
measure.” 

Mr. Piontkowsky noted that Mr. Kir- 
iyeuko had said Russia did not yet need 
an emergency loan from the IMF, bur he 
added thai the White House statement 
“is very important psychologically.” 

Reuters reported, meanwhile, that 
Economics Minister Yakov Urinson 
said on Sunday that the central bank 
would soon start reducing its refinanc- 
ing rate, which tripled to 150 percent to 
shore up the ruble in the middle of a 
financial crisis last week. 

“The refinancing rate will start mov- 
ing down this week or the next week fbr 
sure. Financial markets will get back to 
normal then,” Mr. Urinson told state- 
run RTR television. 


WORKER: Advent of New Go-Getters in China as Layoffs Rise 



Continued from Page 1 

decelerate nationwide last fall, when the 
government pledged to wring out state- 
owned industries once and fbr all, a 
steady propaganda campaign has urged 
former factory workers who cannot cre- 
ate their own work, like Mr. ru, to 
swallow their pride and move into ser- 
vice "jobs. In practice. that usuaUy 
means relatively menial positions that 
have often been filled by poor migrants 
from the countryside. _ _ 

JBeijing and other large cities around 
the country have even issued newr^- 
olations banning rural migrants from all 
but the most laborious occupations, 
hoping to force a share of them foreturo 
home and increase opportunities for 

registered city residents. 

Some former sate 
coarse, landing new jobs m tbe ex 

thought of tbSselws mb “■ 

dardSearers of a socialist 

‘Workers are not so willing to pic 

S' — 


up some kinds of jobs,” Deputy Prime 
Minister Wu Bangguo said in a recent 
interview in Beijing. "We have to re- 
adjust their mentality toward certain 
kinds of jobs." 

Yichang, a city of 1 million, is in a 
carious economic state: As the nearest 
citv to the construction ate of the giant 
Three Gorges Dam. it is enjoying 
something of a boom, with new banks 
and government offices and apartment 
blocks rising. 

The boom appears to be a thinly 
spread one, though, overlaying the rot of 
the state-owned industries that used to 
dominate Yichang. Many residents say 
they have felt little direct benefit from 
the billions of dollars poured into the 

da %e August 1 Iron and Steel Works, 
where Mr. Fu worked, ceased oper- 
ations in early 1997, laying off its last 
4,000 workers- • 

In January, when their promised 
monthly survival stipend was delayed, 
hundreds of former workers blocked a 
busy street in protest. The payments 
resumed, a steady dram on public cot- 

fp lSi 

Now, die giant steelworks — named 
after the founding day of the People s 
Liberation Army in 1927 — is an un- 
guarded, overgrown estate of silent in- 


dustrial hoiks and crumbling apartment 
blocks in which hundreds of former 
workers continue to live for free. 

One former steelworker, a man in his 
early 40s, said be was willing to take any 
work but had run up against a strong bias 
toward younger hires. He said his wife 
sold vegetables and made about $36 a 
month. When that is added to his $20 
monthly stipend from the mill they are 
able to eat, he said, but be despaired of 
the $120 they needed for school fees and 
books for their son. 

Mr. Fu has supplemented his em- 
ployment service with apartment list- 
ings and a matchmaking service: hope- 
ful men and women each pay him $18 
for a referral, and if tbe coaple does not 
hititoff. they each get$12 back. He says 
he has brought together 25 couples over 
the last year, though he is not sure if any 
actually got married. 

Mr. Fu said that overall he is clearing 
about $120 a month, a bit more than he 
had earned at the steel mill. His wife, 
who was also laid off from tbe mill, is 
also making some extra money making 
and selling birthday cakes. 

Despite their success in private busi- 
ness, the two of them still receive the 
steel mill’s $20 monthly living stipend. 
“This is the superiority of socialism,” 
Mr. Fu said with a hearty laugh. 
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VCrGri 2147 -S ttKlEqlrn 1.049-252 CG Cap MW Fds: NatlMun 11J4+.02 FFTOOOn 1U9 

3mcfT 99J-13 'n.-Eqlx n 14CJ1-252 Ballnv* I2J6 -24 STTsy 6*1* +.09 FFTOJOn 1254 

AiitoMa AdiHsara- BT Instl Funds: Eroqf.'JtSn 653 -52 SpcEqlA 7J0 -.10 FF202Dn 1100 


BMY Hamilton Imdlt: 1 Concert Imr A: 

Eqlnc n !**J ■ 19 : EmGrA p 2350 -41 


SmCopA 2133 54 


InllnGrd 13 J1 -.04 1 GrolncAp 1950 -41 Eaton Vanca a A: 


GroIncT 14.15 -52 PHTFIp 1159+.M SmCopn 27.99 -.17 TFFLAp 4.94+02 GlobAICI 14*4 -.1 0 Td^eTI 9.64 -.^i 

GtOppT 4*06-43 RaESedp 17 JO DS Hummer Funds: TFMOAp 593 + 02 GtolGtlhC! 1202 -.15 V2.;C-f • ie-!i -5! 

HiYHT 1291 -02 RbDIvlp 25.43-63 Grawtti n 1497 -55 TFNJAp 5.44-0? GlbVatCI 1175-14 NuvoorCIA: 

IntBrfT 10*3+02 SIGovx 1027 + 01 IAA Trust Fds- TaxNYAp 1791 -JD GrrwttiCl 25.41 -56! AZV.vriAc IT.4C--S6 


• FscGrB t 9.14 - 17 
-.44 I LtffB 1 129l-.CS 

■ JZ • Prudential Fds C= 

, EquJtCa +2.16 -53 


HWidBdn 1213+01 InflEqn 1*09 -.IB 

Interne n 1363+07 LgCapGrn 1*87 -95 

intemsttn 5*57 -56 LoCupVai n 1790 -95 

bdtDda 1006 -07 tffeBftdn 1049+02 

LgCoGro 2818 -40 SmtapGrn 1663 -95 


InflEqn 1*59 -.18 KPS-'-S 

LaCnbGrn 1*87 -95 tTBpntfn 109s +04 

ScSSvdl nl^ J LTBondn 1059 +.10 


L^covSn 23 sS -nl SSS5wriSS:m 

LelAmern 7158 -64 TIAA-CREF Funds: STBpndn 10« +02 


TaxNYAp 1191 -JD GnmthCl 2*61 


NUnCopTp 14.14 -.15 SmCapGrp 2490 .45 Growth p 2282 -S3 TFTXAp 1046+04 


EnC-tBl 2273 40 HUnSOAg U96 -JO StrtnT 
GrolncB 1996-40 HYV.uniA 1161+02 StrOpp 


IncBoi 892 _ FkMi 

NatlMun I1J4+.02 FF2 


Alliance Adviser a: 
FmGrAdv 2*38 43 
■3-i.iTfAdv 30.14 -.47 
TcchAd: 60 76-1.63 

Alitance Coo A. 


InslAsIMn 14*1 -15 inhFxm 

inBEq In n 1491 -54 inllEq 

PPhisInn 10.00 _ inllFxx 

BT Investment Fds: LgGra 


Kg ,132:.]? fiSSR"}* 1 * BK-18^ 


GortAp 753 + 03 LcyfllEgn 1247-07 SmGtwn I7J7 -59 

Grtlncn 3S4 .06 Babson Croup: SfflValn 14S3 -.13 

1J8-.S1 Ccptevn 


2J6 -24 STTsy 6*1* +.09 FF20l0n 12-54 -.12 

653 -52 SpcEqlA 7 JO ..10 FF202Dn 1300 -.17 

813 -.01 TxttadGrA 1756 -34 FF2030n 1291-18 

1156 -.19 fAunBdl 10.91 +02 hKsnwFd n 1085 -01 

895 -05 TrcdGvtA 1045+01 FWMty Imash 
993 -52 TiwtowA 9.41 -.11 AMqrn 1*54 -.12 

4.73 -94 TradTsflA *42+09 AMreGrn 1997 -91 


6*16 +.09 FF2010 n 1254 -.12 

7 JO -.10 FF202Dn 1300 -.17 

1756 -54 FF2030 n 11*1-18 

10.91 +02 IncoraeFd n 10.85 -01 


:Tp 1238+04 Sbuflncp 11.10-01 IAI Funds: 

T 1863-53 TXTFlp 1166+ 03 EmqGrn 1702 -90 

954+02 USGorlp 6.92 + 02 Grlnc 1955 -.24 

11.17 -.03 UWHlesI p 1006+51 hulBdnx 960 -.01 

r 2*02-41 VATFIp 1188 + 04 Mldaipn 1*76-91 

Fraadaat) Vatuelp 2400 -44 Region n 25.90 - 45 

n 1179 -05 FranMIn doss II: I BJ Funds: 

n 1254 -13 AGE lit 298+01 CbreEqSn 1*65 -51 

n 1100 17 Cam-lit 756 + 02 ICAP Funds: 
n 11*1 -18 Eqlnclll 20J6 -09 DiscEqn 34J9 -61 

Fdn 10.85 -01 FaTxFll t 1234 +.04 EquBy n 4055 -.76 


TFPAAp 592 * 02 SpValCI 2053-40 rLMBp 10.94 +53 laKSSTr. 


TFHJAp 515 + 01 Martin Lynch D: 1 GAA'.uBp IT 19 -95 

jjrtf Abbett B: AqgBdldxD 1046+03 KS'AaBp 10*3-54 

_ .ft 


AAC-lAp 1C. 4* -06 
AAGJhAc 135* -.22 


1453 - 13 
3355+09 


rqlf.'.uMA p 1065 +03 Enbnp2 n 2*60 +.19 Core Fundi : 
irSAp 1861 -97 Enwpn T9J8 .57 Baton Yn 1477 -17 

MrlqAp 863 _ Gnthn 239* -59 BendYn 10JS8+04 

SAr 6.77 -01 Win 1*59 -98 EqldxYn 4464 -J6 

V.unlCA Anil 17+JM Value n 5107-1 J4 EtsurhY 

MullCAAp 14 05 +.04 BnOardBleblA Kaiser: GfEqYr 


Ealan Vance a B: AMqrtnn 12-52 _ 

HiYIdMuB I II J* +.02 BcJanc n 1*57 -15 

CWnaB I 853 -64 BhwOl 44.46 -68 

IndlaB I 695-30 Canada r 1762-51 

HltnSCIBl 1165-93 CapAppn 21.07-56 

AUVUimBl 10.97 +03 Caplnconr 10.60 -03 

AZMlHtlBI 1140 + 03 ConqrSIn 33092-490 

CalMBf 1018+04 Coda 51.75 -J3 

CTMuniBI 1067+02 Cortraftfll 975 -14 

FLMunfflf 1154 +.04 CnvSecn 1*03 -97 


FF202Dn 1100 17 CofTFII t 756+ 02 ICAP Fuads: 

FF2030 n 12*1 -18 Eqjnclll 20J6 -09 DiscEqn 3439 -61 

InconieFdniaBS -01 FrfTxFIlt 1Z54+.04 Eawjyn 4055 -.76 ..... , ... . 

TdeOty ImwSE. Gteffilll 28.71 -J3 ICON Fds: GavSecp 261 +.02 FetfSecDp 9.76+02 VAMBAp 1106-. 

AMgrn 1*94 -.12 HYTHI1 11.73+04 Lxiiuira 1217 07 GrtneCp Vd2 -.i8 FFTD 1*.«2 -.53 GrtnSBcAp 2*45 

AMffGrn 19.97 -91 InceSarlll 248 - Tech 1049 -40 R*sSmCpCI179S -92 FdGrDp 1803 -95 BoBIk 2640 : 

AMqrtnn 1252 - NYTFlIt 1207+04 1DEX Group: Lutheran Bra A: GibAID 1*06-17 BalMuniA 2*4 1 

BcJanc n 1*57 -.15 RESedlt 1794 -.05 GfWrthAp 2758 -65 BroHIYd *57 -02 gWGw*lDp1207 -.15 I GJtfRbp IS.M . 

BhieOl 44.46 -68 SmCnpGIl 1 2306 -.44 GrowltiT J7J1 -M Fund 28*3-53 GOtRsD 1*00 -46 TUbraBdAp 957 +.1 

- ' "’62 -51 USGovlll 6.90 +.01 GtoblAp 2702 -47 Inaxne 8*7+04 GlbValDI 1302 -.15 AAMuBp 1146+J 

.07-5* Franklin Mutual I: GlobolBt- 2657 -41 Municipal 198 +.04 GrowthD 27.98 -58 InMun A 11.17 -J 

1.60 -.03 Bcaconl 1562 -18 IS I Fund* OppGr 1152-19 InflEaDt *63 -91 LIdMBAp 1009 +.1 

5K8 Bi fisi ttrjua Sk Jii?+-S MV' {1^+^ TESfi 

'.75 -.14 FlnSvcIp 1447 -.18 Indapondenoe One: MAS Fds Adv a: PacD 1*90 -52 InMun R 11.12 -J 

S -97 UuaSedll 19J6 -93 EqtyPlus 1802 -53 Rxdlnqn 1209 +03 PtmxD 1457 -41 CAMBR 10*3 +J 

■94 Shansi 2274 -50 F*hc 1005+02 Value n 1992 -54 SAPMWp 14.15 -95 CAIMBR 1LC3+I 

-96 -94 FtunkHn Mutual II: USGavTTrn 1047 +05 MAS Fds Instl □: SpVu® 2168 -42 MA7ABR 1005 - i 

.19 -55 Beoaxill I 1553 -18 Intearity Mutual: Bdtancadn 1497 -.12 SlDvD 1*96-91 NYMBR 1093 +.1 


Grlnc 1955 -.74 Lord AbbetT B: AqgBd 

hulBdnx 9*0 -01 ANBdBp 1513 -92 Bccvai 

Mldcopn 1*76 -91 BdDbBp 008 +.02 CmMnl 

Region n 25.90 - 45 DcvGlBa 1591 -.26 CapFG 

BJ Funds: RsSmCpBp 1795 -92 CpHiD 

CbreEqSn 1665 -51 Lard Abbott C: CpITD 

CAP Funds: _ AHJhJC p 1*14 -91 ClnvGC 


, KSMoBp 1160-54 
414* -72 KYV0B0 1159+03 -YIV-tKin ’156+55 

1201+65 LAMBAp 1165+05 ■ .V.i CCcpn :5'2-9? 

3793 -AS ! f/UMBAp 1207 + 04! MunBd r 10*3 -OS 

807 -51 ' V.OM6A p 1193+54 • SmCcsr. 2*15 -S3 


113:8! SSiK' KS^i; , SS— BS, 

7.00 -46 OHMSAp 11.74+64, MsKop 14.93 ■ 


iXdirr. + ui ; ixjv -.« 

LcTMCcpn >597 -.17 AZ TE 951 +.C2 
L-C.Vrn 950-32 BalRep 115* -.11 

-Yiv-imn 1156+65 CATxA p 878 + 03 
SMCCBpa :*'; -9? ; CcpAprp 2115-54 

MunBd r 1CJ3-OS Cscvtotp 22-S9 -9S 

S-rCcsr. 2*15 -S3 1 ChTEcAp 13JS -90 

DwlnAp 1260 + 01 


Mcd/.lunii 9.11+63 Bond 

McrCpor 1892 -53 Email 

NYTxn 1150+64 hrtffic 

OHTxn 1X54+04 MuMJ 

PA Tax n 1368 +.04 US Ec 


Band 1097 +.03 

EmgMkt 798 -41 

brtfEqty 1356 -.19 : 

MufflAst 1251 -.15 ' 

US Eqty 1757 -56 j 


TSInan 2*13 -44 
Value n 2274 -36 


98 SqtaAp 


78 + 03 OHTxa 1254+64 MulKAxt 1251 -IS 

15-54 PATaxn 1368+04 US Eqty 1757 -56 

59 -95 PacOppsn 954 -JB nPtondt 

75 - 90 Pwyflcfln 1175 -.14 CtoverEqn 1863 -96 

60 + 01 PwyGr 1443 -92 TuronGEn 1298 -.17 


BtfDbCp 969+62 I DragonOt '760 -46 1 OHMSAp 11.74-64 «SCc? 1408 -92 i EuGrAp 23*1 -54 I SmCoVahl 2239 -9! | TechVduen27.93 -*1 

DevGtep 1533 -96 I EuroD 19*8 -53 TnMSAp 1146+65 1 SnCcn 2*72 -62 | FLTxA *45 +63 TxFHYn 1280 + 04 I TenrntetonAdvt 


n 21.96 -55 GAMonIBt 1054 +63 


t/utuMY Apl092 +.07 MIEqil 7.23 -.16 
NlLMumA p 11.00 + .03 Baran Funds: 

NcurAp 2208 .16 Al5«n 49.91 -J1 


7.23 -.16 WlGtYn 1*09 -91 

ShlntBdYn 9.97-02 
J.91 -J1 SpcEaYn 1143 -59 


GovtOWBt B.99+.01 
HilncBt 7.96 - 
InvcstBI 1480 -17 


USGovHt ' ^90 + • 
Franklin Mutual I: 


^«Op 9.76+62 
FFTD 1*-*2 -63 
FdGrOp 1803 -95 
GibAID 1106 -.17 
GBHGWtlDpl2II7 -.15 


VAMBAp 11 06 +.C3 , Parnassus FUnds: j GeaAp _ 

GrtnS WAp 2*45 -42 • Fund 34JV-I43 GtGvAp 13.96 -13 

BdSIk 2640 -25 | PauteGvTR 9*0 -.02 GINIRsp 20.7* -M 

BalMuniA 2*41 -.14 ! Pax World: GtGrAp 116* -92 

GkfRbp T8M -.15 1 Fund 1977 -09 GflnAp 2115 -45 

MunBdAp 967 +.03 ' Paydan A Rygei Fds: Grtn2Ap 14J6 -53 

AAMuBp 1146+64; C-tCFrlX 1044 -.03 GfOppAp 1*53-51 

InMunA 11.17+65; G0»5hB» 10.17-32 HllhAp 6091-197 

LIdMBAp 1069 +.03 GfttUoe 14J8 -54 tfiOuaUp 10.15 +.04 


BdSIk 2*40 -9S | PmiteGvTR 940 -.02 
BalMuniA 2*<l -.14 ! Pax World: 

GJtfRbp 18*4 -.15 I Fund 19J7 -09 




, irtfrmBd 
04 I InvQux 


14-58 -54 
9*8 -61 
IOOI .02 


1*90 -62 InMun R 11.12-64 ‘ LtJ-Vja X 1005-63 HlYTRIIp 897 -.01 j SptSbsp 1451 -91 


DesBnyll 14.96 -94 FtunkHn Mutual lls 
DtsEqn 29.19 -65 Beaconlll 1563 -.18 


10.62+62 I DhfGmn 


Integrity Mutual: 
KSMun 1215 _ 


Ip 1593 -.06 | NDTxFrnr 8*7 - 


NAGrAp 787 - 06 Grlncm n 75.13 46 Countrywide Fends: MDMunlB 1 10.94 *63 I EmgGror 2644 -.IB FtaSvIlp 1441 -.18 Intrust FOs; 

PrGittiAp 2522 -47 SrnlCap 11.74 -.16 OH TEA 1258 + 63 MAAlunlBt 1069 +.03 I EmrgMHr 895 -62 OwfidUl 1945-94 KSTxEn 1060 +.03 


CwEdrAp 3064 -47 Barr Rosenberg: Crabbe Husort MiMuiiBi 1160+64 

PcElmrAp 1368 -.08 I fAXtNeutlui 1090+.05 felAAnp 1363 -.18 MOfAunIBtll 51 tJQ 
5T7/.10P 7J3 -01 US SmCp 949 -.10 Equity np 1960 -66 NJTxFI 1166 + 63 
----- - SroCaptasInlittt -Jfi NYMuaiBI 1161+64 


TectiAp 4046-1*3 Bartlen Funds: SmCapInsI n 1 365 -98 

.'/Id Pry A I 1360 -43 BascVlA np 2047 -99 Speciltfnp 1294 -.18 

Alliance Cap H: VUnfl A np 1353 -53 OurtPundSi „ „ 

AJUan l *49 -.17 Boar Steams Fds- OmAprTrn 1*0 -22 
CpBdB p 1493 +.02 stPStqrA 20 01 -M IBdTrn 1063 +63 

GIDGvlfir 8.13 -.14 SBPSXnC 19.87 -44 LVBdn 11.12 -67 

Gavin p 763 +62 Benchmark Funds: LTBdTrn 9.94+62 

GwthBI 3861-65 BandA 2194 +.12 &EqTrn 15.07 -.18 


DamesFIn 11.1* +JM Moira West Fds: 
EquOyn 23.1* -44 UnvDur 1091 +.01 

Fnjllflln 1143 +64 Midas Fd n 1.93 -.14 
1209+64 Marietta Funds: 


Td-37 -41 CAMBR 10*3+63 ShrtBd* 959 -63 

14.15-95 CAIMBR IL03 + 64 . TxExSdx *50+51 

2168 -42 MA7ABR 1065 -.53, T«Rtx 10.15-03 

1*96-91 NY 7.1 BR 1093 + 04 ' USGr.lx 10JD -02 


GmAp 196B -94 Value n 24.72 -59 

GTGvAp 12*6 -.13 SecCapUSfp 1163 -69 

GINIRsp 20.7« -M Security Funds: 

GIGrAp 116* -92 Equdy 9.63 -.14 

£» P VAl % of 

GtOppAp 1*53 -51 Uflns 9.16 -.16 

HtthAp 6091 197 Soften Fund*.- 

KSQuiuAp 1815 +.04 EqVdn 1866 -53 
HJYdAp 1100 _ Selected Funds: 

HYAdAp 997 „ AmShSp 2995 -.63 

HiYTRIIp 897 -.01 SpBftsp 1451 -91 


NanMunBl 10.77+62 
lOflurtBt 1063 + 63 
OHMuniBI 11.10+.02 
ORMuniB I 1872+63 


Emrflncn 5*76 -.96 Shamil 
EQIIn 29.77 -62 FneiUln 
EurCopAp r 1877 -92 HardOir 
Europe r 3*83 -47 Framant 


NYIMBR 10 73 +63 • Pegasus Ctess A: 
GHMBR ll.n+.03 BanCA 13*0- 

OShaushnessy Fds: ' Eql-xA 2464 

CarGner 1102 -.15 ’ GfVdA 17.46 - 


969 -63 ) man* p 7.13 +.03 Seflgatan Group: 

*50+61 I JptUSAp 4.93 +.01 CppFdAI 1995 -.19 

1C.1S -03 1 WIGrp 2802 -55 CmSIkAI 1759 -58 

10JD -02 ! htftGrui p 1246 -98 CraSlefcOt 1753 -9B 

ss A: I InflNcpp 12-*9 -56 ComunB I 2142 -a5 


fTcTSS -i? CtoSSSn 1169 -.11 

OovwEqn 18» -96 qSwi? -S 

TurnmGEn 12-98 -.17 Mghri a xx . m 

BSSu >jg-* 

’gsr'trn.g 

FrqnAr 10*4 -52 sptGrSflt 1178 -64 
ramptetonOaMl: SpfVctuaA 1*70 -.10 

CgpAxx JIJS -96 5ficlnx 21.00 -58 
DevMWIp Jl-73 -.71 Value 1851 -97 
52® p ~^Si YlnToae Fuads: 

FortmCo 1490 -98 Ag^rn 16*3 -99 
G1 Bondi p 9*8+62 Eq^Sn 2192 -43 
GJobOpI p 1*80 -99 Inaxne n 1807 - 

GIRIEslI p 1544 -90 VWaa Funds: 
QSmCoip 896 -.IB CmAppic 1166-99 
Gruwlhip 2067 -47 Grille 1594 -97 
Warkll p 1094 -55 Votitebei: 

Tenudaten dims II: EasTEumn 1247-1*2 


1594 -97 


-.96 Shamil t 7239 -51 SkflsiSn 1253 -19 GtoFxlncn 1840 -.04 Manrttan 1760-65 OVB Fundv 

■62 FnmMln Tempi: Invusca: HY Part n 9J8 _ Monitor Funds: CapAppAn 1*57 -9! 

-92 HdrtCurp 947 -13 Balnp 15*1 -.16 WmDurii 1844+63 FxlnT 21J0+.11 y/VafxAn 1097+64 

-47 Framant Funds: Dynanc np 1593 -.1* InflEqn 1*49 -97 GrwthT 4767 65 OokVolue n 2668 -18 

461 Bondn 1QJ0+.O4 Enetqyp 13*5-10 InttHxhtn *67-69 InEqT 3958 -47 Oakmaric Funds.- 

-23 Gtabaln 1*00 -90 Ewroep 1951 -.14 LMDutPT n 1043 +61 InIGIn 1093 +63 Inll 1175-9* 

-62 Growth n 1*69 -97 EtxSnOihHlSBJ -19 MCapGrrt 2192 -46 SBdT 2063 * 6a IntlSmCp 891 -JD 


763+62 
3881 -65 
3-51 -.05 


LVBdn 11.12 -JI7 PAMunIBt 1899+62 
LTBdTrn 9.94+62 SWncBB *41+61 


3*83 -47 Framant Funds: 
23380-461 Bondn 1090 +.04 

1898 -23 Gtabaln 1*00 -20 

3166 -J7 Growth n 1*69 -97 

1668 -56 CAInin 1167+63 


1.93 -14 : OShaughnessr Fds: • EqlSxA 2 -lo; -s 

rods: CarGnw 1102 -.15 ' GfVclA 17.46 -9» 

17*0 -65 I OVB Raids: _ i GitnrtnA 1763 -5S 
ndv CapAppAn 1*57 -92 Wot B aA p 1047+63 

21 JO +.11 V/VaTxA n 1097+64 lirnnsA 1663 -.06 

4767 *5 OokVolue n 2668 -.18 : MgA3alA ;u< -.08 ; 


63 I hiUVqyp 1462 -96 CamunAl 24.91 -48 MMn 


Tenqriehui Class II: EasTEumn 1247-1*2 

DevMklll 1169 -M InflEqn 2190 -10 
Famn2 P 1848 -52 USVduen 1779 -64 
Grwtfl2 p m55 -.47 WM Gm of Fds A: 


2855 -47 WM Grp of Fds A: 
17.92 -55 BdStkAp 1477 -M 


■S --0S DhGrAn 1691 -.19 


1*02 -.16 EqldxA 

HfJTdBI jiff -69 gtvMxC 2191 -58 

'2-S ' a FocferAn 15 01 -.17 

InUGrAn 11.91 ..18 

MuCABp 11.17 +6J siBdA 200* -61 

MulnNiafipll60+63 SroCotnAn UW -91 

MaNYBp 1822 +.03 aZn2r)?rLi£ 


SnEqTrn 1*07 -IB I TxManGfB 117.13 -94 GvtSocn 
VokieTrn 1497 -19 VAMuniB t 1068 +.04 GroCan 


2196 -58 I VAlMuTrn 1055 +63 I Eaton Vance a C: 


MaNYBp 1822 +.ID kiinii- fun mm . ... „ __ 

NEmBt 2102 -.16 “afiZcmn?Ls7 -6a Oroott 1*11 -54 EnchBas 47457-844 TnvGBn 752+62 

NAGvBI 768 -66 Grh>cml<36 -51 Dl 5 Fund Croup: ExchFd 63060655 Japan r 9.95-96 

PrGtlhBp 2493 -46 NbwgS no iJs -97 VrduB 1691 -J1 FtduxEx ZH.10-458 JpnStnCor *91-15 

2797 -M iSn^^l537 ^34 DRCMblGi£qli73 -53 SecFWu 29330-3.98 LnrapCap n 1*17 -26 

11 1XQ5-.09 iSi'L. -to Davis Funds A: EcUpse Funds: LalAror 1478-47 

. 58.17-1 J7 SJ™" iiS.rn NYVw* 2404 -JO BoTanced 23J8 -67 UnePrr 2795 -97 


EalvMdb 2191 -58 CulUnd NatfMCl 1095+61 

mGrAn 15 01 -.17 '5« = TarftajKpl«C 1-22 

InUGrAn 11.91 -.18 CutteEIn 1*96 -93 Eaton VtotceExch: 
SIBdA 2009 -61 DG Investor. CnpExdi 43117-568 

SmCuJnAn 14.90 -91 Equtty 234* -97 DrpBsI 2TV61-2.97 


GNMA n 1890 +.02 USMkmn 21.18 -43 
Gloikd n 1692 -90 Fimdamenmr Funds: 
GvtSocn 9.96 +.04 NY Man np 63 _ 

GroCan 4*24 -68 GAM Fund* 

GTOlncn 4241 -J9 GUM 2068 -92 
HKCMnar 9.70 -J3 


FinSvcnp 3142 -J8 MCapVifln 2340 -50 Montog 6. CoMwelk 
Goto np 295 -17 MullMsIn 1265 -13 Boiancndn 1759 -.11 

Growth np *57 -.10 MuUrJdFl 1068 _. Growth n 2*54 -56 

HtmScnp 56.*2-158 Mufti Port rail 164 +61 Montgomery Fds: 

HiYMnpx 759 +.01 SmCpVln 2194 -53 SetedSJR n 2191 -52 
tod Inca np 1667 -.19 SaFTn 1296 +63 EmqMMP.nn.07 -47 

Leisure np 2865 -58 Vbtuen 1995 -54 GK*irn«n21.80 -99 


3958 -47 Oakmortc Funds: 

1093 +63 Inll 1175 -J* 

2063+60 IntlSmCp *91 -50 


Growth A 1763 -55 A’JTxa 955 + 02 FitaitterAI 1*07 -93 

total BdAp 1047 +63 MunlAp 951 +63 FrontlerOt 1*11 -92 

IntmsA 1*53 .06 MNTxp 9.19+62 GlbGroA 1864 -92 

/AgASalA IIS* -.08 NJTxAp 952 +.03 G&GraDI 1043 -51 

MgAConA 1*43 -66 TJwOpAp 5396 -69 GRUmCaA 1791 -12 


1266 -90 ComrounO 1 2340 -45 Templeton Instte CdMuAp 1154 +6* 

941 +.03 FronfierB I 1*10 -92 EmMSp 9^ -57 EmGrA p 1941 -95 

955 +.02 FiteiflerAI 1*07 -93 ReEflS 20.OT -44 GrtnmAp 2896 -54 

951 +63 FrontlerOt lill -92 .Z-45 -90 GrowttiAp 1667 -40 


HiYMnpx 759 +.01 
tndlnco np urn -.19 


SticpVln 

ffln 


959+61 GEEH 


3396 +.08 Leisure np 2865 -58 value n 1995 -54 
3112 +68 Sdlnan npx 6.73 +62 MCM Ponds: 

AS: SmCoGrnp 11.91 -.19 Balanced n 1763 -15 


lntt5mCa *91 -JD : Pegasus Ctess I: NYTxAp 901+63 

OokmurkFd <356 -.71 > Bondi IOaI +.04 NYOpAp 9.19 + 03 

-.11 Select 1966 -48 Eqln I 134* -.07 OTCAp 1793 -29 

-56 SrnCap 2066 -08 1 fcqtdx I 24X6-43 QHTxp 956 + 03 

Obeneeis Funds: I GiVoll T7 48 -95 PATE 9<*+.02 

■52 EmergGr 2*58 -.91 Growth In 1765 -54 TrExAp 993 +.03 

JfflltKuik Funds: i Iri.’.'u I n 1251 -.05 TFlnAp 15.46 + 06 

PmnUbi in:: - no 1 inhui qd. no tcu-.a 1: 7.7. . m 


ForEqS 2003 -.44 GrtncnAp 2896 -54 

GmittlS 745 -90 GrowttiAp 1667 -40 

TexnsCpVG p 2839 -50 InFdAp 9JB+6S 

Third Avenue Fds: NWFdA p 22L70 -.44 

SmICap n 1268 -.18 TxExA p *04 +62 

value n 3197 -51 USGvA p 1067+61 


MdACORA 1543 -66 NwOpAp 5396 -69 GRUfflCOA 1791-12 SmICap n 1268 -.18 

MCdOOpA 22J9 -47 Nw*/olAp 14.70 -53 G8lSinCoDtl648 -.il V<H«n 3*97-51 

togatws Class i: NYTxAp 901+63 CtobTechA 1465 -97 Thandjini m 

Bondi IQaI +. 04 NYOpAp 9.19+63 GlaOTpchD 11X53 -35 InIMuA 13J8+63 


EmqMMP. n!167 -47 OfHibmik Pumte: ! Ud/.luln 

GWCnii«n21.80 -99 EltmMkl 1044 -69 ‘ IntIBdl 

OtobOprgRnl&95 -56 HiYld 1841 +61 | InflEa I 


Dhfmxfd n 3894 -.17 1 SmCaVidn 1253 -18 


2TVOT -2.97 InBGrl n 2i» -J* Gtabal 20.43 -54 TxFieenpx 1559 +.07 


Equity n 
htfFbtedn 


2368 -51 OWGrttlOppplZ-M -JO 


GortlnCD 1808+65 Dlven 39645-540 I bdVdn 14.18-97 lncamen 1149 +65 Tochnp 2950 -.49 MF5 Funds A: 


2457 -44 InsflEMM 39.78-240 OWInfl 
10J1 +65 MJanCanRn21.97 -.08 Otsirtn. 


ExchBos 47457-644 
ExchFd <3160-855 


1*11 -54 
Grow; 
1*71 -51 


753 +62 S&SLngn 
9.95 -96 S&SPMn 


SCVlnstn 216* -90 


XH.10-4JB JpnSroCor 191 -.15 TaxEx 11.92 +.04 

29350-3.98 LmoaCapn 1*17 -96 Trusts 6193 -.96 
dm LalAffl r 14.78 -47 OE Funds: 

23Jfl -67 LawPrr 2795 -97 GovtBnl *63+63 

1*S3 -96 NlmMan 105.15-1-79 USEqAp 3859 -51 

20-01 -.15 MJacapn 1*19 -.1* USEqCp 3*11 -50 


1143 +.04 TurRtn npx 30.92 -.48 

3733. -.98 uranp 1452 -.13 

11.92 +.04 VotEqrmx »92 -33 


1945 -51 
1649 -.17 


7WtmCapRn21.97 -.08 QtsleJnAlrir 1415 -93 
SmCapRn 2816 -52 One Group A: 
SmCpbpp 1*75 -.16 EqlndXx 2*12 -50 


VolEqrgjx 3S.22 -53 BondAp 1342^.08 


ToRfBdRnn 1253 +65 
USAMAflRn 19.08 -.16 


WMComnp 1851 -43 CapOpp 1*28 -.10 Morgan GronfelL 


GroiTnc 20.01 -.IS I MMCapn 1*19 -.1* 
EHeainoo 2490 -.18 MtgeSecn 1164+61 


GrejKI , 7-S+.ra BB SW-f TkFraeA 9.16+63 BaUnstn _ Itewffikt 

Gflhlncl 351 -.05 SSSS™ i5ii +,<n DbVisPUndfB: Eqlnstn ■ _ NewMBI 

OsfliCI 3*82 -56 iriT MYVen B 2397 -50 FLTxEA _ NonScr 

MlCACt 11.17+64 1242 +.01 OrtSecBp 2477 -25 UttlEqln 14.27 -52 OTC 

NAVIuCr 1160 +.03 WDur 13^ +.04 Rnandaft 2759 -.41 MmiBdl _ Ovnean 

NAGvC r 768 -66 13-g+-« GrthQpBI 7541 -.77 ShTFxJ _ PocBosr 

OucaaiCI 2799 -43 g^Mvn 1362 + 83 RIESIBI 2467 -61 SaCOpI a „ Pufflnnn 

ggEtevCl 136S -68 KvtaT’ ^ TxFiwBnl 9.13 +.03 Entocprtse ftrom RoalEsti 

TertlCI 5816-157 gJYal 71^ -95 Darts Firods C 8 Y: CapApAp 3949 -40 RelGrn 

AmSouth FdS Ousfc EmgMMs 1**2 -JT NYVenY 2427 -50 EqlncAp 2*79 -40 STBFn 

Equflyx 2*09 -50 Bgowii Fun*: NYVenC 2366 -50 gftecAp 1*13+62 SmaHCpS 

AmSauth Fds Pram: fund n 2399 -.40 Dean witter A: GwthA np 19.18 -96 SE Asia 1 

Bda need n* 1*37 -09 Incom e p 124S -07 CEMsUpl837 -94 GwthE 1844 -96 StkSIcn 

Bond HX 1164+61 ^hopSImeJMs: DJvShAp 6898 -69 HYBdAp 1246 _ TaJiqGr 

FS89L™ J 5 - 07 - 30 _Equl^ n . 13iM --21 TCEmMIA 11 S3 -64 MongdA 1825 -93 TiwiJn 

UdMallU 1844 -61 Hlac*Rpck laMli Dean Witter B: MangdB 1815 -54 USBIn 


1*04 -95 Emqndd Funds: 
9.16+63 Balhtstn 
B: Eqinstn 


Mteiqptn 851 +63 
NewMMnr 1246 -91 
NewMBI 2369 -48 


0515-1 J9 USEqAp 3859 -51 GrthA 

*19 -.1* USEqCp 3*11 -JD GrinA 

1.04+61 USEqD 30.04 -50 MA| 

851 +63 GE Instl Funds InflB 1 

246 -91 Income 1814+64 MIC 

369 -48 ItlHEq 1252 -.18 Ml 


1*14-62 GvUAp .... „ s .... _ 

19-79 04 GvMnAp *71+62 Fxlncm n 10.77+65 One Group R: Performance Fdm: 

3 3AS I* GvScAp 991+65 GfabdlFxn 1846 -65 AstABclX 1356 -.12 Eqlnsnr 24.98 -.46 

4841-1.02 GiOpAp 1*57 -97 Muni Bdn 1193 +62 EatodxtX 2*10 -49 InH I n 1034+65 

4363-1.01 HtneAp *66 _ MigKgSap 2663 -91 GruwGppI 2884 J5 MCpGd px 2011 -2A 

4ira-I61 LCapAp 1646 -9S Morgan Stan Fit* A: IncEq fit 2340-59 STFIIn 965+61 

4351 -1.01 LwftAp 7.00+61 AmValAp 2194 -53 invcillx 1242 -.14 Perm Port Ftands.- 


EmGfAp 4087 -58 
GvUAp *37 _ 


EmeroEqn *7B -54 MunllncA r 10 13 +.0? SCapOpi 
EroqRrttnn *80 -.13 VGGrox 1361 -93 PereiMulC 


2356 -40 MuBd I n 1Z65+.06 

2157 -43 ShonBdl 10.14 +.02 

10 13 +.02 SCapOpi 1757 -.17 


1349 ..07 OTCAp 1793 -39 GraurtfiA 7 00 -.13 LMGoCA 12.90 +.CH 

24X6 -43 OHTxp 994 + 03 GJoSmCBI 1*47 -.12 IXjGylAp 1136 + 63 

77 48 -95 PATE 949 +.02 GTTeChB I 1355 -55 UdMunAp 1351 +62 

1765-54 TrExAp 923 +.03 HBYBdAp 7*5 - UdMul 1351+62 

1131 -.05 TFlnAp 15.46 + 06 HlYBd B 7*5 - NMWA 1X35+62 

9.M -.09 TFH’i'A 14.64 +.04 HJYBdDI 7*5 .. VofcieA 2129 -.13 

1365 -.14 USGvA p 1X11 +.05 IncameA 1*45 -07 Tocquevgtc Ffc 

1047 +62 UflIAp 13.19 +.02 InamwDl 1*39 -66 Fund 1957 -53 

1654 - 07 Vstaifp 1308 -.10 MassMunlA *07+63 InllValn 9.M -57 

MaAsBon 1253 -68 VayAp 2102 -.38 MIMunIA 8*7+63 TwroyFdn 37.42-198 

MIMun I 10 .95 +.QS Veyll p 20.94 -J* MiiXiMunlA 763 +61 Tower Flrods: 

MCMJpl 2167 -47 Putnam Funds B: NaflMunM *17+62 CimApp 24.31 -41 

MuBSecBd *03+63 AstaBI 1065 -55 'NYMuriA *35 +63 LAMuhX 11.39 _ 

1185 +.06 AABalBt 1169 -.17 OWaMunlA aJO+.OT TokUBelx 10.13 -.01 

10.14 +.02 AABoiCp 1164 -.16 CAMuOIA 70S +62 Tnmsaraer Prenriar: 

1757 -.17 AACnBI 1045 -66 SCMuMA 894 + 63 Equitrt 2153 -.IB 


1X58+63 BdStkB | 
12.90 +.02 GHncoB 


WM Grp of Fds ■: 
BdStkB p 14.71 -.14 


LMGylA a 1136 + 62 WM str Asaur Mgmft 
LMMunAp 1351 +62 COnGrwBp 11.49 -.18 

UdMul 1151+02 ConGfWA p 11 58 -.18- 

NMWA 1X35+02 WM BdA p 1144 -.14 

VolueA 2129 -.13 WM BIB p 1144 -.14 


InflVal p 
TteroyFdn 


1957 -53 
9.03 -57 
37.42-198 


Wachovia Funds: 
BokaicadA 1315 -.15 
BctoncedY 1X17 -.14 
EmgMKY 10*2 -*5 
Equity Y 1*11 -51 
EqlndexA 2167 -38 
EqtndxY 71.09 -58 
FbotffncY 9.93+65- 


18JS -J7 US Eq 1149 -.19 MIIIBa ioji -98 MuBdA 

3791 -58 CMC Treat 111: USBnqG<Ap2907 -49 MllHIA 


*66 _ MigKgSap 2663 -91 GronOppI 7Si3A J5 MCpGrl ax 2011 -96 ConvB I 

1646 -95 Morgan Stan Fds A: IncEq fit 23*0 -59 STFIIn 965+61 DviEqB 

700 +.01 AmValAp 7194 -53 InvGAIlx 1242 -.14 Perm Port Ftands.- DvrtaBi 

1162+64 EpieMMAp *71 -*2 LqCoGrl 71.04 -43 PermR 19.17 -.13 Eqlnc I 

' GtaBEqA 1646 -97 One Group Rlfc " “ ” - — “ ■ 

GIEqFdA p 1197 -.18 AZMualx 1817+63 


EquHyx 2*09 -50 Ban*n FunM: 

AmSauth Fds Pram: fedW " J3M -.40 

Bda noad nx 1*37 - 09 Income p 12*5 -07 

Bond IK 1164+01 Bishop Sheet Mb 

Equity nx 2507 50 _Etarttea . 13*8 -91 


GapApAp 3949 -40 RelGrn 
EqlncAp 2*79 -*o STBFn 


PocBosr 11.94 -52 
Purtlon n 2067 -.19 
RaalEsti) 1*87 -68 
RelGrn 19*4 -56 


3*07 -*8 Cara 

11.94 -52 CHIBd 

2067 -.19 CHIC 


20-SI -95 -IP Mwyan Funds: 
U61 +.01 Bondn 10 * 9 +.03 

12.91 -.15 Dlvrfn 1469 -.13 

1098 +.06 InBEq 11*1 -94 

851 -44 InhOpp 1107 -36 

1197 -91 NYToffiBd 10*5+64 


MaBdA 1162 +64 EmgMMAp *71 -*2 LqCoGrl 71.04 -43 P«mPl 19-17 -.13 Eqlnc 1 

Mu+HA 9.01 +.03 GJaoEqA 1646 -97 One Group Fid: TBBI 68J0 +.11 EuGrBI 

MulnAp 960 +.03 GIEqFdA p 1197 -.18 AZMunlx 1817+63 PhllaFundn 1092 -16 FLTxB.I 

MuALAp 1001+^ Value A p 1060 -.19 AsclAHnpx 1349 -.14 PhaeniX Ponds A: GeoBt 

MuARAp 1818+63 WJdHIInAp 12.92 -.12 Balance nx 11.64 -.11 AgGHtlA 74.97 -96 GJGrBT 

MuCAAp 562+^ MMHnftoi Fete B: DscValx 1663 -92 BalonFd 16*7 -.14 HIYTrll a 

Mu FLAp 10.11+63 AgaEq8npl9.il -57 Eqlndxnx 26.13-51 CltfTxEp 1397 +04 GINIRsI 


1757 -17 AACnBI 1065-06 5CMmtiA 894 + 03 EquihM 2153 -.18 GrthlnCY 2168-42 

p 8*5 -65 AAGttiB! 1393 -92 SCapValAp 946 -.19 Trust For Cred Un: IntFbedA 1811+66 

nee Fds: Baniett 11J1 -.11 SCapValBp 9*9 -18 GSP 9.79+61 IntFIxBdY 10.12 +07 

24.98 -.46 CATxBt • *97+03 SCOpVolD P 959 -.18 _MSP. , 9.81+61 OuontEqY 1950 -54 

1034+65 CapAprl 3266 -54 Sulbwl Group: Tweedy Browne-. STFMncY 9.78+63 

1 2811 -96 ConvB I 2254 -96 BakllCBdAp2fc43 -17 AnwVltfn 2112 -.18 SpecValY 1*12 -92- 

965+01 DviEqSI 1362 -90 BondAp 642+64 GtabVal n 1993 -.13 Waddell &Rsed: 

1 Funds.- DvrbiBI 12J4 _ CbrnSIkAp 44.17 -73 UAM Funds.- Tofficdl 2451 -97 


Prander. GrtncnA 2168 -42 

21J3 -.18 GtthlnCY 2168 -42 

WUn: IntFbcedA 1811+66 

9.79+61 UtfRxSdY 1812+67 

9.81 +61 QyatfEqY 1950 -54 

!!» .. STFhlncY 9.78+03 


M11CAA p *82 +03 Morgan Stan Fds B: 
Mu FLAp 10.11+03 AwEgSnpl9.il -5 


10*5+04 MuMAAp 1156+04 j AmValBn 71.11 -53 


. DscValx 1663 -92 BalonFd 16*7 -.14 

np19.ll -57 Eqlndxnx 26.13-51 CltfTxEp 1397+04 

1 21.11-53 GvBdnpx iaO6+03 CvFdSor 1856 -13 


Eqlnc I 16*7-53 ComS BI 44.08 -.75 AccdEm n 9.04-62 
EuGrfil 2306 -53 GvSecsAp 1818 +6(. CAB Eq n 1442 -JO 

FLTxB.I 944 + 02 GrowfhAp T457 -.21 DSIOVn 1179 -97 

GeoBt 1*88 -93 SmCoAp 601 -05 FMASroCa nl606 -29 

GIGrBI 1T.1* -21 TFIncAp 13*1+07 ICMSCn 2*19 -91 


« Tufflrtl 2451 -57 

9 04 -62 Growth I 2*66 -.15 

J4« -19 InKHM 1655 -64 

-97 Warburg Ptoeuv 
1606 -29 CapAppn 2098 -68- >, 

?f]2 '-Hi EmGmn ’122 -58 Sv 

11*9 -91 EmgMMnp 860 -J6. 

17.74-58 Ftxdtecri 1836 +03 


MirtBdFdraiai7 _ CorcBdl 
RsgEqlyn 39.98 -67 IndexEql 
Amor AAdvunt Inst: InlGavtl 


Amor AAdvant Insh InlGpvtl 

Bal Ind 1465 -69 biTTBdl 

Grind ml 22*2 -51 MEntli 

hdBndtira 1099 +05 InllEql 

InBEqlns 18*5 -52 LgSjGrl 

Amar Cefltvrvn LgCpVII 

Brtancedn 1948 -.09 LnwDurl 

EoGralnvn 2197 -43 Manage 

Eqlnco 767 -04 MkfcpO 

GGoldEqn 643 -57 MOCpVII 

IncGron 27 JO -49 SeJEql 

PwlEsiln 1546 -61 SGrofert 

StrAqgn 6.70 -.08 SCapVal 

SbComii 558 -63 BtockRw 

SirMadn 652 -.05 BallnvA 

UMIn 14*5 -04 SmCp(*, 

vaftwhivn 7.48 -11 bWxEqB 


967 +.04 AmValBI 3315 -39 

I 7109 -57 BcdGrBI 1*74 -90 

1091+03 CofTxFrBI 12.91+64 

948 +.03 CapAprBp 13*7 -91 


1099 -94 
848 -.11 


896 -01 WorldAp 1*94 -48 Jacobs 11*9-91 EmaNUd no *80 -J6 
3842 -.60 Senlrvfdri 2062 -.40 McKDnfiq n 17.74 -58 Ftcdtecn^ 1836 +03 

2068 -45 Sequoia n 15027-1 97 McKlntEq n!132 -40 GtaSlftJn 1840 - 

14*4 -53 ShelbyFdn 1399 -45 McKSmCpn 10.25 -97 Grlnc n 1*40 -21 

' '£ 7 % ,"2! 2?=™! 474 18 aaSRB 72-72 - 2 b l&n 19^ -50 

W 1 * — !f» -W NY Muni n 1040+62 


WTBdl 9*8 +.03 CapAprBp 73*7 -51 VUGtwIh IX 
toflEmln 6*9 -42 CapGroBf 1692 -92 Euraka Funds: 


EgafTnirt Series: Wildirdnn 19JJ4 -40 

VfiGtWttl 1396 -45 FMenySatactv 


2T05 -01 InBCore 24.99 -53 
99 J3 -47 ( MBSmCo 1357 -90 


ConvIBt 1*10 -.14 EquttyTrx 11.93 -93 

CEdgBstBplO.35 -34 GUtativT 11.15 -12 

DvGfliBI 7453 -Si InvCdBtfTx 1810+04 


AmGaU r 1469-105 
BMKhr 31*0 -71 


1*1 9.91 +01 DtvGBiBI 6899 -.90 Everareei 

906 1052+63 DivInBI 9J4 _ A93O0A 

iGrEq 1294 -10 FkiVvTrB 1458 -52 BaUrtA 

VIEq 1309 -22 EuraB I 27*9 -57 B*MC3llpi 

I 18*2 -51 GbDtvBI 1491 -96 DivrBdA 

id 5055 -93 GtobUHBI 16-71) -.18 EvramA 

'oil 1*79 -95 Growths I 14*8 -52 FLHiA 


Broker r 4298-1.11 
Canvr 40.99-153 


2267 -15 Conlndr 2809 -10 USBc 

12.77 -.14 DIAeror 37.07 -*l Voter 

29.71 -.43 DWConr 2819 -51 GMO 

1601 +68 Elector 3063-162 Core 

2424 -98 Emngyr 21.68 -53 Crtig 

11.18+03 _ 


|J3 -*7 MBSmCo 1357 -90 

>04 -40 Japan *69 -IS 

K _ pSaxi 1850 -91 

59 -93 RoB 1255 -.04 

1*9-105 SfflCnGf 1257 -91 
*0 -J1 SaiCVte 18*7 -91 

12B.1.11 TobFreeUl 1453 -18 
L99-153 US8dAUiaAlO0O+01 


•radfc _ MuSCA p 1 251 +04 Margin 

1001 +03 MuTNA p 1892 +.04 AraVal 

1496 -98 MuVAAp 11*3 +.03 GlabEi 


fdn 1462 -13 MuWVAp 11 JV +03 

£qn 7.95 -56 RschAp 2457 -56 

P«enn 1*50 -91 Equto 1*73-99 SedAp 1470 -96 AOTtFqn 1751-51 LgCoGrri' ifob -43 SbAfiSi 

'2? I0J6 = SlrtSjAp 21*9-95 AstonEqn 7.79 -5S LnCaValnx 16*3 29 TE Bd 

Smcpc* 12^ '-5 KES’ 1 ' --s ,H 9 -E P”**? aw -so la Muni x 1098+03 Themre 

■-?! SS9ES» ii-5S -19. toirap I 6J6 -.09 EmMldn 12.02 -64 uVainx 10JO+.O2 usgov/ 

T.gbPqrein. 1453 -IB N3^«Rt 10*9 + 03 UmAp ia76-02 EmMkDbln 564 -.10 Munllncnx 1810+62 WkfOpi 

2-5S + -Si STBandn 965 +01 WoAlSAflA 1*93 -9* EqGrAn 1*96 -53 QH Mux 11.09+63 Ptwortix 

USBdAlphB 1098 +.04 SmattCon 1550 -52 WPEqAp 72 77 46 EuraEqt -n -.40 SmCbp 12.07 -97 GnrthB 

Vote* 1465 -.15 TxAwDsEq 14*2 -96 WoGeAp il3l 0* Fullnen 1101 +S TrAoSln 007 hiyGb 

;MO Trust IV: Ttflt Exn H 1829+04 WoGfA 2882 -*7 GJEfffyn 2157-51 UlfiSTte* 967 - IpCrBI 

Cor* »J8 -94 Jamestown Fds: WaTctAp 1455 -.15 Gmdnn 1157 -63 VnIGrox 1X03 -92 MulFIB 

CtHB?ttC. 12.92 -M Balanced n 17.16 -94 MFS Punds B: HIYIdn 1194-01 WV Muni x 1829 +J13 SmCopI 


GftStttfnc 1096 _ 

fadlEqty 1253 -95 

totlQpi/ 1109 -50 

NYTafRt 1869+03 

ST Bad n 965 +01 


Jl Pk C: InITFnx 11.16+03 

|Cj> 21.12 -53 InflEqn 17.97 -*5 

qCnplAIO -97 InvGnrt nrat 13 10 -90 , 
Man Instl: InvGAI nx 1253 -.17 ! 

1293 -.18 KYMunim 10*1 +.03 , 
1751 -51 LgCoGrn 21 00 -*3 


fill 1751 -51 
lEqn 1.79 -*5 


□Valnx 16*3 -99 I TE Bd 


EraGr n *92 -09 LA Muni x 1828+63 TlwmeAp 1105 -99 

EmMJdn 1X02 -64 UVol IK 1050 +.02 USGavA 9JJ+.06 

EmMKDbln 564 -.10 Munltocnx 1010+02 WMOpp 1267 -.12 

EqGrAn 1896 -53 OH Mux 1 1.09 +03 PhnonlX Funds B: 


1815 -06 HYAdvBI 9.93 - 

16.77 -is IncamoB I 7.10+03 

19*5 -28 (nIUSB I 493 +.01 

1309 -.09 IntlGrl 1966 -55 

7587 -99 inflGrlnr 12J8 -98 

16*8 -.17 InllNop 1 1298 -55 

1195 +.03 InvB I 12*0 -19 

1105 -99 MATxl 9*0+03 

9J4+06 MunIB I 951+03 

1267 -.12 NJTxBI 951 +.02 


mm *"74 -.18 S&35 " 12.72 -20 IntEqu n 19.87-50 

S9.M-194 SB Funds: Srgtthn 14M -.10 NYMunlr la* +02 

“ ! nfln - - W2A -32 SIrBaIn 11.77 -in PosfVeni) 70.12 -.14 

™ UBJpCpCfn46l» - (& StarBln 13 76 -D7 Trlnttn 1X21 -JO 

iii : I 

Hi ss r -"Hj wm 


fntUSB I 493 +.01 MtonTFn TO JO +.02 
IntlGrl 19 6* -55 SmCopGrn 1994 -.17 
JrttGrfnr 1258 -98 TaxFreen 10*0 + 63 


I t SLg*SB»*B8?tw* I Grlnc np 1858 -22 


wA wSSFkSJ 

2-23 t-S *rtoth Barney A: __ WrtdGM n 189J bSS.'S 149S —23 


tors: Fed&scBt 9*2+04 FLMunlA 10.05+04 

1863 -14 ] HlttlScB I 15.13-50 FbundA 2058 -.18 i 

20.13 -93 t HTYldB a 6*6 -01 GlLradA 1*95 -28 I 

IncBtaETp 1265 -.12 GJoOpA 


:qB p 20.92 -57 


21.68 -52 CrHgMC 1192 -14 

2663 -94 EmgCnDt 1157 -50 

98*1 2.14 EnwfMkt 8J1 -64 

4737 -.14 Foreign 12*3 -95 

11*08-2.92 InflCare 2499 -3 

I 5468 -.99 GS Institutional: 


2858 -94 Jonestown Fds: WaTatAp 1455 -.15 

3?-S Bala need n 17.16 -94 MFS Ponds B: 

11^ -50 Bondn 1897 +.05 MAITB 19. 


2462 -59 NwVafp 

9.1B -.02 NYTxB I 

iai7 -65 OTC BI 


MwOppBI 51*9 -66 
Nwvrep 14*5 -53 


1897 +.05 MAITB 

Band B 


1157 -63 ValGrox 1X03 -92 MulFIB p 1304 -10 PATEBI 

l-M -01 WV Muni x 1829+03 SmCapB p 1*51 -99 SMnc% t 


ggr Couture 2MH: Bjecfc«qrt c Sw= IrtoBa , 1194 -91 GretaCA 3853 -51 OSWtr 41.18 -.40 AdjGvl 9J9 _ 

Gl«n B66 -.40 BokmcdS 1863 -.15 kllSmCBt 860 -.14 1 H1YHA 449 -02 Liter 6457 -.94 CoreEql 3096 -44 


MancBdn 1*81 -.17 
^ntatprn 32.77 -99 
Eqlnc n 15.16 -58 


Growth) n 27 43 -61 CoreBd 967 +.04 
Harflaqal n 12*0 -30 IrsfexEqS 2107 -57 

InfO ben 10 78 .11 InUEcfi 15*0 -33 

InXGraln 10.19 -.08 LoCoGtS 18.77 .53 


htfmdBI 
Japan Bp 
MULdTTI 


9J2+63 
6*7 -15 
11.98 -50 


9.07 +.03 MedDelr 27*8 -94 Core 
*54 -03 Muttered t 3X62 -30 GMIncx 


10.0? +04 
15.18 +01 


Grt 18.77 .53 MCbpGrBi 17.17 -28 PrecMIA 1X13-151 FtogBnl 
JflSp 17.19 -95 NYtiFBI 1117+04 SmCoGrA *04 -J3 Refer r 


22.71 *5 PrecMeir 10.19 -60 IrtEqlnsl 2155 -92 


Fund n 2*54 -32 
Grtalncn 26.46 -JO 


kr 44 46-1.15 


LowDnS 9.91 +.01 


31J6 -JH ManugnB 1052 +03 PocGfBI 9J9 -39 I SlrtncAl 


SmCoGrA *04 -J3 Rcfelr 5149+07 SO Gov 961 +.02 OteireHra a 20.70 -99 

ShGrttjA 10.12 -92 l Sotlwr r <3. +2 Jl GTGMd Baunyi I Ovaseasn 21.11 -93 


Viltan 12*2 -52 NJToxFr 1163 +63 SP500B 

Amor CMrture Bento. SalEqS 1861 -50 SpacVdBp 

Bondlnvn 9.74 +01 SCopCrSp 2051 -93 slrnlB I 

CuHYJton 961 +63 SCapVrtS 18J7 -95 TaxESecBp 

CalnsTFtl 1045+04 BntanlTMFth: USGvtBI 

CalntTFn 1196+03 CT TEbicn 1061 +64 Utn n 


Cains TFtt 1045+04 Benan 1284 FMs: USGvtBI 9.12 +02 

Ca nlTFn 11 96 +.03 CT TEtocn 1061 +04 Mn 17.93+66 
CdLaTFn 11*7 +.05 GoxMedn 9*0 + 04 VplAdBI 3809 -*3 

CaJ-laTFn 1835 +02 Growth n 13.93 .*3 WWTncB 872 _ 

GMMAIn 10.70 +.02 Groined 21.72-09 WtoWdBI 1895 -56 

ITTxFn 10*2+63 lncamen 10J5+.OS GJTelcTBt 1197 -*8 


i * - - - 7«hr 5153-1.13 

SPSWB 11*4 -91 TmStoaA p 16.19 -09 Tetocoror 5362 -51 

SpecVHB p 12*7 -.16 UMffiyA 11.94+02 UlflGrr 5494 +95 

sJtreBI J968 -JO VohieAp 25*7 -M FJdeKty Spartan: 
Tm£Sec8p1X13+64 evergr een fc AgrMunnr 1167 


«142 -Jl GT Global Equity: 1 Ovaseasn 21.11 -93 

51-33- , .13 AmMtK A p 2l*4 -22 ShTmBdn 269 _ 
5362 -91 ( AmMdCpB 2847 -91 | SpISfe n 1569 -.14 

3826 -.76 


2867 -91 Sol Stun 

1065 -*9 Twain n 

1068 -.69 Vtnlrn 


IMS --39 InflSCn 19.09 -Ja 111 Corcoran Fds: 

13*8+09 UiflMarv 1X97 -93 Band 10.20 r 

15*9 -.10 InilEqn 2044 -JO Equity 2824 

4006 -57 Lflttnn 9.75 -54 CtopantoMner ft: 

1XW -.15 JanErtyn 613 06 cAmiuHA p iap4 + 

6.72 102 USReftn 14*9-01 CapAppAa3*72 

9.70 +.05 vahieEqn 1567 -91 aunc/fp mo 

Muhlcriknm n41.64 -.66 ConvSecA p 16.03 
8*0+03 Mundar Funds: DtepAflAr 1&94 

16-54 -96 AcdGrY 1203 -96 DtecpWIA 022.84 


15*9 -.10 

.... 4006 -57 

15.16 -98 MIGB 1X92 -.15 

792 +.02 GvMaB I 6.72 1 02 

1004 +.03 GvScd I 9.70 +.05 

28*4 -32 HlnBt 5*6 „ 

26.46 -*0 InhnBI 840+03 

11*3 _ LCapSI 16*4 -96 

19J8 -.48 MCapB 10*9 -.12 

20.70 -99 MuBdB 13.01+04 

21.11 -93 MuHInB 902 + 03 

269 _ MuInBI 961 +63 

1SJ9 -.14 RxchH 2X80 -56 

3896 -.76 ReGIB 16*6 -97 

5366 -32 ScctBI IA74 -97 

46.10 -.68 SSrGrBp 2151 -95 

698 -.19 SlInBI &1Z -02 


11 Corcoran Fdsi ThenujBp 1260 -98 

Bond 10.20+ 02 Prroenlx Insth 
Equity 2094 -93 EnhResn 9.95 +.01 

Oppetoiotmcr ft: MngBUX 3408 +.07 

CAAtolhA p 1894 +64 Phoearx-Enga Fda.- 
CapAppA p 3*n -52 GrowlhA 2308 ■ JS 

aitecAp 13.40 .01 NHTy W 3X90 -JS 

OmvSecAp 16.03 -.16 NHtySOBp 31.71 -*3 I 

°! sc P* a A r !£?« ■■10 Ftotot Funds: 


JS7’?: 1 * S BofcncApx 1660+16 

SItIbi 'S-S Ca^P* 16.94+61 

PA TEB I 9*8 + 02 ConlrarAr 1569 -31 

SOJK p* 8*1 -.£2 DtwSUncpx 7.99 .03 
TxEjBI 9.23+63 FdVolAp 1897 -94 

TFHYBI 14*8 + 05 GTGvlApx 1103 .0j 


W 9to. J .ni * 7 >™IEqn 16.95 -93. 

4S4S o» J1,JS ~ UKtSmCGrn 158S -51 

lHf ’« InsTVtrfnp 1X44 -.14 

1*41 -92 AgnOAn 3X44 -.61 WshMu 


ApprAp 15.41 -92 AgnGflin 3144 -.61 
BofcncApx 1660+96 Boisiron 13« -64 
CdftfciApx 16.94+61 CA Bdn 11.19 + 04 
OmlrarAr 1569 -31 CnmUSIrn 2989 -'n 


- SSJ" 

ggfj S -i jasv«4!a.'“- 


TFInB I 15* 

USGvBI 130 

(7I0B I 13.1 

VtahtBt 125 

VoyB I 196 

Voyli t 20* 

AAGJhCn 111 


15-55 + 08 CvScA* 9J4 _ GrTmfilrn iSji IT, 

'X6S+.04 WlKA bl 1100 ..09 GlWlhn 19.74 -03 

!?‘eJ + ra inltEqfl p 2X77 -37 GrUncn 20 01 .17 

seel "‘iS I 'T?“Ak 1X40 +.14 GrStoal n 14.30 -92 
"-2? LgCnpBIA p 1794 -32 IncSBn 2059 -U 

-50 I 1 ”*"® o» 1 2-84 +61 


10*9 -.12 BondY 
11.01+04 GrtncKp 
902 + 03 IdxSOOAp 
961+63 IdXSOOBf 
2X00 -56 IdxSOOK 


Core Bdn 

SS&r-i{|4 ssgft"V»^- 


23*9 -*2 GWnlAp 46.05 -.96 
23*6 -*2 QGrp 2011 -09 


1656 -97 IdxSOOY 13.60 -47 GcMp 

14J4 -97 IntBondK 9*9+62 GrowSiA 


9^ -J4 MogCap 16.95 -41 


EvrgmB 2X95 -98 , 

RjflunlB 1005+JMl Gavin n 


812 -J22 
1876 -69 
1873 -02 


S»pSg-f SSSffpP 

hmiviireBp 17.90 +JI7 Eqlnln 14*4 -.19 inflGrp 


854 -.15 
17J7 -57 


ITreasIn 10*0 +.04 InflEqn 13*9 -97 TCLatBt 11*0 -54 FLHIBp 11.18+03 HMlInm 13*3 -03 LatAroGB 17*9 -*6 

■""gfS" ’] '■ MATCInn 10-42 +.04 TC MCapB 12-73 -.18 Found6 P 206 -.18 b^Aimn 1X41+66 K3fp “ ’sM ^ 


LTTxFn 1061 +.04 RITxEinn 1862+63 , 

LTreaxn 10J1 +.12 StttTmlncn ltuw+.oi TCTBnBI 16JB -*3 
PrmBndn 10.19 +.04 TExMedn 10*2 +.04 Dean Witter C- 
SGmn 9.47 +.01 Bas3OT®tfnod n2SJ5 -95 { DtvGthCp tOJO -M 
TartOOP n 89.98+95 BisnW GnpTI J9 -35 1 BaiOrCp 1875-90 


8U 1 


btSMiflin 12*1+66 Padfp 
IntmMunJ 9.92 +62 Wkte p 


06 CATFAp 1164 +.04 UlflB _ 1873 -02 MMSGrBt 2a 70 -50 

05 CATFB 11-04+04 WdA+UUIB 1808 -95 MulSGrK 2889 -51 

■13 EmpGrAp 900 -18 WaEqBI 22-14 -.JS MutSGtY 21.12-51 

*7 EmoGrBF 9.13 -.1* WoGvB 1104 -04 RealEEqY 1814+01 

*6 RnlndB p 16.77 -96 WaGrB 20*5 -*6 SrMCaflVTY 1459 -.18 


9*9 +.02 HtahYUAp 1449 _ 

1X11 -55 InsMwdBp 17.90 +JI7 

. l&M -55 IntrtWurti p 1835 +05 

7 3830 -50 InPBdftp 501 -OS 

3009 -51 HGnw p 17.38 -13 


EqinTfi 14*4 -.19 InttGrp 1907 -56 

sayatei n 14*1 - 2 a hmopp p 93 m -.88 

rxdlnl 1059 +.03 OTC p 1600 .+? 

irth I 1056 -.21 Vbta p lira 50 


1112-92 MgGyApx 1X75 -06 Infln 

M: MgMuApx 1615 _ NYBd 

22.91 -54 MuFLAx 1X79 -61 S4.P k 

■j-M - MutUHlAx 1801 . SdTi 

JSS '-S . t77 - swtb 

14*9 -53 MunNIAx 1420 _ TxFIn 

2'03 -.44 MuNYAx 1193 “ tJeIT 

9% KWuAj? 13J0+61 TxELl 

1207 -55 Plbi2A p 7 99 . 04 VA Bd 

-2S P^Al“ 936 -S UndG? 

®-B3 -.ffl ShYTA m 410+01 United 


F*50 -92 Htckary n 3029 -*9 ■ 

M98 -.16 PortVre n 1825 -94 

Valuan 27.75 -52 

?] -JJ "Jl WosMark Funds: 

Growth 1112 -95 


jng-S WosSi^r* 

BES- ^e: 

MioSn 1 


BlueCMpn 1801 -50 
MIDCOn 2854 -91 


TxELTn iISitB 
J'ESh n 1873 + 01 
YA Bd 1 1,50 4-rri 


1-2? + 33 Westom Asset Trite: 


V 

I. 


1X39+03 care 
'*51 ’--OS Intmd 

I9-Z3 + 91 inn 


TO72+51 

M7J0+J1 

9418+58 


ffl” ,|?o+'0? 

?£LL “3-i.1t a™- «.■« - 


840 -52 HnJndAp 1883 -97 WoTcfB 14*2 -.15 


_ _ _ ___ _MOfCp 1SJ_ _ ___ ^ _ 

I' w 2995 n Brarxteslro, 1699 -*1 CEdgBuCpl053 -94 OmegaBI 21*1 -*2 MIMurtn 11*5+04 iiiinda 1254 -18 

Jar2P10 n 5400 + 61 Brandywiito Fds: Dean Witter D: Sm^cAp 1870 -.19 MNMunn 1152 +03 SlrolAp 1204 -.fB 

TarZ'lS n 44*1 +75 BSjeCMpn 2646 -M DhlGrP 6103 -8! SmCaGrBt 8.02 -93 MunUnc n 1268+04 SttolB 12JM -.S 

TarMTOn 32.42 +J9 Fund a 30*6 -92 StratD 19-91 -JO ShtSfltiBI 1810 -92 NJMunr 11*3+04 GT atobal Theme: 

_Tqr202 5(1 27 05 + 7B knwFimilK HiYldb 6*7 -01 SltfncBr 791 _ NY Mann 1203 +06 CanPidAp 24*8 -.25 

Am«: Gtairoii IDS naalEsIn 11.11 -.ffl TaxExb 1 7.Q7 + 04 TmiFrB I 7.78 +03 Oh Minin 11JD+.04 CanFrdB r 2412 -94 

fluCpA 1059 -91 SmICap n 1871 + 05 Dean Witter: TaxStraBp 1815 -09 PAMunnr 10J9+63 HHhCrp 21 26 -37 

BandA 554 Brtnscn Funds: MuCAl 1107+04 TatRelB 21.06 -57 StadGen 9.40 +07 HltOB 28fl -55 

MA. g»W« 12-M --11 RutOvGr 19*8-52 USGvIBr 9.72+04 ShflnlMun 1810+03 Tetoram 1958-59 

gteyA 12-45 -24 GtoiBondn 9^ -&S SeMunnp 12*6+04 VaiueB I 2852 -*6 ST Bd n 904+01 TateB i«m 


c- GrolncB 30.25 -51 LtdGv 9.79+02 GavlacA 

*883 -JO HTYldB 1 4*9 .02 Mldlnd nr 7755-158 GovbMB 

1X73-90 LntAmBl 9.94 -*3 MA Mato n 11.90 +.03 HIIncA 


InvGrBd n I0.4S +04 GT Glatxe income: 
LJrejv 9.79+02 I GavlacA p 868 -63 


1879 -59 Glob A p 14*1 -56 


Amor Expr es s IDS A: 
BluCpA 1059 -91 

BandA 554 _ 


_ __ MFS Funds C: 

txA 5*1 -*fl CapOpC r 15*7 -69 SmCapVK 1458 -.18 

»l 552 MJTCI 1958 -50 TF Befit 1876+66 

•S'- --S EmorGrCI 3905 -J7 TFlntKp 10*7+03 

eeABp 2706 -JD HlqhlnC I 3*7 _ USGvIncK 1835+06 


1*59 -.18 
2067 -.33 
2831 -54 


1254 -.18 GvIncA 


GiMBondn 

NUSEqlyn 


ejflv.n JXJO -.22 ST Bd 9*0 +01 Evergreen Setoct: 59 Wall Street: 

Sf5"IHr S 5LV 5 P 7J4+02 CoraSlkx 9007-200 EuroEq *2*7 -.90 

j ftn 19 06 -28 TOtefp 856 _ CareBd 10.76+03 TxFSI 1058 +01 

k> T^unds: DHafleid 1809-16 EquHndx 89*9 -.77 USEqty 5490 -06 


4J4 -98 US Balncdnl2*7 ffl STUSx 

1X47 -54 USEqten 1906 -.28 Tcitef 

1465 -96 Buffalo FUrete DetofleU 

4JB -01 HTfldn 1X92 -.11 Doiawa 
508 +.02 BUPraLaon n!8)6 +.06 DecInA 

6.14 -.03 Bunliiwnp 31*3 -54 DccTRJ 
B 49 -07 COM Funds; Dekwri 

3X91 .51 rap Dry n 28*6 -.93 DaUiA _ . _ 

35:SJ W-fflSdl aS&tp 

1X34 -.10 Realty n 1430 -65 InttEqAp 1601 -93 

11 J6 -.15 CRM SnCop 1834 -.04 UdGavAp 8*7+01 

5*7+02 CUMUdOninlOJO+.ll SmQiVajA p fflJSO -50 

5*1 +01 Camemhi Trash TrendA 


2QJ? iScSrex* £il -54 


PAMunnr ia.79 +03 HHhCrp Z196 -*7 WYldAp 

gtafevn 9.40 +02 HHCrB 20*8 -55 HIYUB 

grereMun 1810+07 Tetocam 1958 -59 HYTFBI 

8 T.Bd.n__ 90 4 +61 TeteE 1870 -58 todpCora 

f9WMStraato Ooboa Funds: kidbEqB 

EuroEq 42^ -.90 feeln 35*6 - 44 (tiiSvA 

TxFSI 1838 +61 Eqlnc np 17*8 -90 RqBkA 

iSE* 5490 -06 GflnICPn 15.99 -34 mBXBI 

test Amor Fds ft: GlTeln 15*8 -52 SvBqlA □ 

Stock p 2693 -JO Growth n *> ■*) -*3 SvBafBa 

MAmerFM B: StnCaoGn 23-67 -23 SvBandA 


GvIncA p 995 +.04 
GvfneBf 955 +64 
GrwthB 21*3 -57 
GrtnAp 2157 -08 
GrlnBl 2153 -*8 
Growth p 2256 -59 


955 +.04 RschCl 
955 +64 TotRJCI 


2153 -57 MFS Funds I: 

2157 -*8 USMIp 1756 -51 
2153 -48 MFS Arab instl: 


5*7 - USGvIncK 1835 +JM PAMunW 

2302 -55 USGvInCY ia3S+06 RstflAsiA 

1600 -69 Value Y 16.10 -92 SMncAp 


IndSvZ 14*7 -.18 


mi m* Hi J»s. asft mi 


556 -59 EmaEq 

YMAp 896 -09 Rasctl 1425 -92 

TUB 896 -09 MMA Praxis: 

TFB! 9*0 +.« Gnthn 16.95 55 

toCne 27*8 -53 MSD&T Funds: 
to&lB p 2794 -54 Gr&bKn 2157 -58 

SvT 9J2+63 UttEqn 1X90-58 

BkA 5659-194 Mnana Funds: 

BfcBt SL96-194 Gftlnc 25*5 *4 

BalAp 1406 -.09 IntGvBd x 1203 +63 


Hnt Amer Fds B: SmCdbGn 2X67 -23 

StackBI 26.03 -*9 ValuvT 1,06 
togtewraiC: . Crataxy Purxts RetaB: 


ShGroix 3691 -J* DhnGwttiir 1 

StrVatuo x 22530-507 EmgGrn 1 

CareBdl 1876*03 Eqtylncon 1 


DiwVallx 25*7 -56 Eqkixn 


Bataieen 1495 -.11 
DhnGwain 1856 -58 
EmgGrn 1S« -53 
Eqtylncon 1600 -19 


Growth n 3250 -*3 5vBdBa 1404 -.09 
SmCODGn 2X67 -23 SvBandA p 1555 +0S 
Value! 1606 -23 SviandB 1595 +05 

Gatani Minds Re+aSb SvfinAp 2X94 -52 

EqfViflp 1794 -59 SUSGVBI 952 +05 


BeoconZ 15*8 -17 Otroeahekner B: 

DfscZ 21*9-14 CAMurtiB 1094+04 
EuropZ 1557 -06 COpAnjrap 17.99 -*1 


3^9 -Z? RdtoitorlnvMgft 


EurooeBp 3468 -.71 
GfMrttlAp 19*6 -97 


realtor '"vMbT: InSl^Btx rn?+'^ VonSJcml L"®® 1705 

ifrS '•!? LgCapBIB I 1752 -53 Vraue^L cJ- 88 - ,0 SelBOi n 20*0 

S&Lm^ uesK'iutj S?" 7^-^ J?fiss n 


l®-47 -14 W 

£ 


Wrtreit Funds: __ 

Curtn 1866 +02 , 


Gwttin 16.95 -55 SbaradZ 2X02 -50 QmvSecBt 1606 -15 

8SD&T Funds: ni Numeric nmsh DhcValBt 2X82 -54 

Gr&lncn 2157 -58 Growfli 1X76 -58 DtacovBI *7*1 -48 

KlttEqn 1X90 -28 Grw&Val 16.97 -55 EqlncBl 1597 -13 

Magna Funds: MtaoCp 16*0-34 GlaMBI 4494 -94 

Gr&lnc 25*5 -34 Notions Fuads Imr A; GtGflnB I 3900 -08 


MMSStf ^ P p rS 

ComrSecB t 1606 -15 indGrA 2861 -85 


DhcValBt 2X82 -54 InCGrf) p 2008 -03 
DtecovB I 47*1 -M Micro B p 1655 -*3 


'ffiSd 

Fxdlnc 

Gnrath 

LIdMGv 


CmAppA 4892 Jl 
Eqkbi 3402 -33 
MYldBdAx 855 -08 
TotRelA 2X10 -.14 
VateeA 2X16 -53 
HWnStby Funds B: 
CpAnpB I 4814 -Jl 


PlanFdAp 3901 -01 valve 
PtonFWB 3899 -81 I RcfiTang 


mM Ptonr HAp 2432 -37 1 ItotaHardt Wotba: 


44L24 -55 mevBtx 1X75 -06 

re^-f MgMuB ft 16.15 +.01 

' S MureHIB lx 1803 +01 

]§•« f-S MUHYB x 1192 +.01 

17 *3 NJMuB br 11*9+01 

J7.14 -98 SbEqB I J4** . 44 

IB-89 -56 TaHUnB Ii 1 108 t'oi 


1709 -55 

1402+07 

1822+01 


I 1457 ReolEslA 1608 +01 

I 500 -OS RaalEstB 1477+01 

1 1705 -.12 SmCamA 1X93 -54 


RescMpA 603 -.16 Munbtfx 10JB _ Dactnfit 21*7 -51 

SeledA 953 + 03 NawVsnApl5*6 -51 DccTRBI 1999 -50 

SlMColA 495 -.13 SodolAp 3*55 -.10 DeichB 471 _ 

StackA 24S *4 SocEgAp 2501 -.37 SrnCpVNB 1 2H-51 -50 

SlrAgA 2151 -.18 TtfUdiw 1009 -63 Tron&BI 1485 -.12 

TE BoA 4-14 +.01 Capstone Graum Del Grp Instl; 

UflflncA 804 -.04 Crwttip 1512 -94 Trend I 17*9 -.12 

kmer Express IDS B: Canknai Gratia: Dtcpi 25.90 -55 

BluCpeT 1052 -90 Fund 1756-98 toll Eql 1405 -93 

BandBl s.24 _ GovtOMIg 694 +01 Dec TRI 1953 -50 


lEqAp 2X03 -.30 J Delaware Group B: 
nbtfx 10.78 _ DnclnG t 21*7 -51 


in 31*9 36 SpOi 


FtMUBaY 1805+04 nhlnst 14.13 -.18 SraCoEqp 1813 09 
FoundY 28*0 -.18 rounds n 12*7 .57 UXTmajn 10*5+09 
GaJHuBdY 1056 +03 Udine r 9.94+02 Gattr* Fuwta TrartT 


EqkKmnp 19.re -50 SpdEAp 25.16 -*2 CpAppBl 4814 -Jl KsEqPAn 20.72 -51 

GnnEqp 1SJ9 -.17 SpdEBp 2458 -Jl ConvB I 1*39 -.12 DMnPAn 1OJ9+05 

Il dEqtJ I 1892 .95 Spdfct 25-74 -*2 GoetB to 898 +01 EmGrPAn 1X63 -52 

— 1-BYldBB to 854 .08 EmMMPAn 922 >54 


BallBI 106) -.10 InbGrBT 1705 -.13 SmCamA 1X93 -54 

EqlnclB I 12-60 -.18 LTGovfl t 1826 +02 SraComB 1X05 -54 

VaweiBl 1816 -33 MSteGrBl 3696 -J3 TaxFroeAp 1790+05 
Natlans Funds Prl A: MuflSIrSI 1558 -.16 Piper Jaffray: 
CpGrPAn 11.12 -53 MurtiB _ 1838+03 ARMS □ 814 _ 


ra mnardt Warbe: Smite Bam- r 

frillHBAIl II I4jft/ - Jl AgGfC f 40A2 . 

2X5*8 1* 39-39 *■■91 SSiiSrc 1494 


USLmqOSflin 8*0 -.19 HllneC to 1102 * 
hdiEqCi 23 12 -j* 
BpiCqmns 1173 -.18 MoMuC > Kil-n? 


1415 +".m CwivFd 14?x ''J* -_N rTnaa 1822 +01 
1803+01 Futo n 14-54 -13 Yartdnmn Funds: 

SUij 


Focused n 1X36 +11 
Fund la 1474 -50 


S« p p^::i? 


lAaC r 1X84 -.11 
Bp 17.1* -17 
C r 17.08 -.18 


re units iiui + Atuvibp u.i< _ Bottom nx 1X73 -.18 mbmLt * ill; ‘X? 

NYMunlB 1 1X96 +04 EmaGrAp 1458 -.14 FWncQmrultLO _ 2 Zt& X 16- 4 +.01 

SIHrefil 409 _ GtwmAp 1207 -X GjMCmn lZ^ 74 sSKtodSL' 3 - 


1999 -50 GrolncYn 30*9 -51 MleroCapn 1810 -04 AstAI 

eoS » 74-64 -.15 MNbtfTxn 1811 +03 EqCro 


Amer Express IDS B: Canknai Gri 
BluCpeT 1052 -90 Fund 
BandBl S.24 _ GcvK 


2851 -50 IntGvY 1820+02 

14BS -.12 iidEqfyYn 1154 -.7a 

8- HJTFY 11.15 +.04 

17*9 -.12 NCMuBdY 1873 + 04 

25.90 55 PaTxFY 1154 +.01 


ORhtfTFn 1006 +03 
HBtfqln 2X29 -54 
SntmiCn 17 J2 -Jl 
SpecEqa 2X12 -53 
Stockn 2477 -39 


TFBdA IIlBflB VbtaeBI 2112 -53 

TFBdBI 1008 +.03 MalnSlay Instl 
ahn Hancock Instl: Band 9J9 +06 

tadaBTO 11.76 -07 GrEa 28*5 -54 


HMBdp 1003 + 06 
*9 ! IntCpBd a 10.65+04 


BondBI S.24 _ GovtaUta 694+01 

DrtcrB t Ills -.24 Centura Funds: 

DnrrEqBI 1009 -.18 EqCtwCn* 1601 -19 


4S.VU s ra 1 *rv 1 1 J * +.UJ rroex n 26.77 -39 idCpBdn 1065 + W MUtiCOO 

swreBdY n J09 *m Tegin 1810 .*6 i^ldn 10:19 t oS itoteS% 

195S -50 StMuniY 10.19+02 First Amer Strut: nflEqn 18*4 -96 Kaufman 1 

21.75 -50 SmlCapY It® -.10 AgsGrthn 13.04 -.1* SmSvf 1654 -90 Ei 


4*? -.27 FedSInCn* 1092 +.02 Daf-Paatod Trust; 


1602 -.18 
9.72+04 




16*5 -09 J atm Hancock fmti: Band 

24*4 38 InfeBifl 11.76 -07 GrEq 

Ml -90 fei£coi3 1814 -.17 hMfaBd 

1794 -59 JuraflGfi 1816 -.19 indxEq 
1504 -.16 JurBn 8 Vetoes.- InH Eg 

1003 + 06 Balance 1555 -54 MaBA 

10.65+04 MUtiCap 19*9 -09 VWEq 

10.19+04 KahmeSCn 1X75 -93 Muirs ft 


StrincB t 409 » GrowttiAp 1X07 -92 

TalRIfl tn 11.97 -06 CriwAp 1809 -96 

(ISGVIBI 9*6 +.03 MtiTEAp 1198+04 

topanhabner CAM: Fretorrerf C raun. 

tSoApafC p 37.65 -Jl AsselA n 1556 -JO 

oSncCI 1X38 -02 Fcdhin 10*1+03 

CanvSecCp 1803 -.15 Growth n 20.93 -39 

CotwSMMpl803 -.16 Infln 1662 -51 


JS^SJVwlS^ -25 SflifiscCn 'u.vj+'ffl 

cSSSlV '-ffi ISfir ]20! -.25 *855" Pu ' ,, 7701 _ sa 

Fidten 10.£l +.ffl Hxdlnc 1054 +03 Ovseos 1+7I •?? 

Growth n 20.93 -39 taflEMy T4J0 -57 SwwdSn 15 

a« „ '»« SmK^fc q 1351 .09 SJutSrr^n 

SmCopn is -ffl -.27 ReyneMs Funds: Btoto 

VTOuen 25.90 -60 BteeQUpn 36.97 -*8 Stock 

Prfca tends: Plohtlnvi Gniva: Spectra :04c ""2S 

Batomx n 1703 -.15 EHucQi p 3914 - 03 l 9 - 25 ‘-O 

BiyeQllpGn37.15 -*7 RT FdBI 34 08 -.09 StS?A ft** „ 

briTxit 1004 -.04 MMGopp 3X19 + .12 CATFA ??« ‘12 


GvISPAn 1800 +.06 ConvSecMp 16.03 -.16 Infln 1662 -51 

tatMPAn 1699 +J» GMwICp 4S*9 -.95 SmCopn 15*5 -.27 


WI18J0 --27 Eqptus n 16 77 in 
1701 -.25 u£5^^™77m 

S38t« cSSSR. SS-S 


999 +06 tatMPAn 1099+ JO GiabalCp 45*9 -.95 SmCopn 

28*5 -54 iMEqPAn 1X90 -.17 GlGrCt 19.99 -08 Value n 

1105+06 Inform n 1909 -21 LTGavCt 1054+01 Prkaten 

3856 -J4 MqdMPA 111606 -99 MSEnGrC I 36.96 -J2 Bdtomxn 

11*6 -.16 MDIPA 1102 + 03 SMMCI *07 - BtaeOUpG 

16*5 -ie MuhiPAn 1T*6+0| ~ - - - - 

17*1 -95 NCIMAn T ” 


l"«Enn 1844 -j« Kaufman a 6*6 OO Growth ft 9X15 -.94 
SnCafl 1694 -90 Kesnper Funds A: Mmwgors Funds: 


12.11 -03 SmCoEq n 18*4 -*Q 


EavolB 1X46 94 Cimy&hr 48*8 -.68 

ExtralBl 4*8 -.01 amse Funds: 

FdlncBI 519*02 ComEa 2171 -JS 

dBdBI 6.14 -03 EqGre *3*4 -JO 
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« fndonesia Economy Strands Astra on Rough Road Rack to Profit 


*» ®y Michael Richardson 

'■ /‘"emuiM fUruU fr./n Hl - 

.JAKARTA — The .smashed "foss 
rflhc T«y«a showroom ^ 
iflota good sign for business 

4 Jh !ff maged ^^'rooni isjuM below 

uf ^ Inwma- 

S^?£ 0ne ? ,a S lar 8“* maker of cars 
which CDUn,s ^rmer 

EtaSi Uta ° Mn ° nS i,s "™>' 

*•■ Mobs who burned and looted for sev- 
eral days ui Jakarta recently, in a wave of 
rprptest that ended Mr. Suharto's 32-vear 
^ule, were responsible for the damage 
°o °°u rs above lhe 'howroom, 
Mtra ^oternation- 
e. 0 ? s Pros'dcm director, is more worried 
^about another problem — the deepenin'* 
Tecession in the world's fourth mosi 
populous country. 

f The company is the sole importer, 
assembler and manufacturer of Tovoia 
Motor Corp. vehicles and Honda Motor 
X-o. motorcycles. It also has the In- 
donesian franchise for Baverische 
‘Motoren Werke AG, PSA Peugeot Cit- 
■roen SA, Daihatsu Motor Co., Nissan 
(•Motor Co. and Isuzu Motors Lid. 

I In 1997. Astra International accoun- 
ted for about 50 percent of the 1. 7 
Bullion motorbikes sold in Indonesia 
^nd about half of the 400.00U passenaer 
vehicles. This year dealers sav ihev will 
£e doing well if they manage to .sell 
*00.000 motorbikes and 75.000 ears. 
n “The automotive business has been 


very hard hit, and for the next two or three 
years the outlook is bleak,” Mr. Rachmai 
said, reflecting similar concerns of many 
executives, both local and foreign, about 
business prospects in general. 

" It's no longer a matter of profits; it’s 
a question of survival,” Mr. Rachmat 
said. “The downturn has been so much 
worse that we expected.” 

When it was listed on die Jakarta 
Stock Exchange in 1990, Astra Inter- 
national was regarded as a blue-chip 
company. It was also a convenient 
proxy for many foreign investors who 
wanted to buy into Indonesia's growth, 
which for most of the past two decades 
averaged more than 6 percent a year 
after adjustment for inflation. 

That growth created wealth that 
trickled down even into many farming 
villages. The affluent elite acquired an 
appetite for luxury cars and die emerg- 
ing middle class bought sedans and light 
commercial vehicles, while the lower- 
middle class and the poor, including 
many living in rural areas, acquired 
motorbikes. 

But last year, economic growth 
slowed to 4 percent as the rupiah 
plunged in value in the financial turmoil 
that engulfed East Asia starting in July. 
Inflation and interest rates skyrocketed, 
company and bank indebtedness in- 
creased, unemployment rose sharply 
and disposable incomes and purchasing 
power of many Indonesians started to 
decline. 

In 1998, amid the social unrest and 
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A motorbike passing the boarded-up Toyota 
showroom Sunday. The Jakarta dealership was 
vandalized in riots that toppled the government. 

political uncertainly, the pain across the lion in foreigi 
country is even more acute. The econ- prospects for z 
omy is set to contract by at least 10 a cloud over ii 
percent, and trade and commerce faees Astra fnten 
disruption because of a crisis in the percent since 
banking system. 1 ,050 rupiah. 

“If the economy can't get moving “Thegrouj 
again,” Mr. Rachmat said, “who will to an upturn 
buy the cars and motorbikes?” omy,” said Pt 


In April, Astra Inter- 
— , .. national reported a 
~ $ 1997 Joss of 279 billion 

i] rupiah ($24.2 million) 

on sales of just over 14 
trillion rupiah — the 
first loss since its 
founding in 1957. 

Like many other In- 
i' ’ ■ donesian conglomer- 

ales, Astra Imeraation- 
■ : al, which has major 

/ ;' jjg. interests in agribusiness. 
/¥% ^ nanc * a l services. 
■ 'M heavy equipment and 
Jb mining as well as the 
■ automotive industry. 
MB rln expanded during the era 
P P D P ^ jg^i of rapid growth by bor- 
5 rowing abroad at in- 
forest rales that were 
much lower than do- 
— mesuc ones. 

^ PSy But in the past II 
months, as the rupiah 
i-up Toyota lost more than 70 per- 
ilership was cent of its value, the 
government, costs of repaying Astra 
International's 51.6 bil- 
lion in foreign debt soared, wiping out 
prospects for a profit in 1997 and casting 
a cloud over its future. 

Astra International stock is down 76 
percent since July, finishing Friday at 
1,050 rupiah. 

“The group is wry highly leveraged 
to an upturn in the Indonesian econ- 
omy.” said Peter Arfcell. head of equity 


sales at Dresdner Kleinwort Benson Se- 
curities. “But it is the sort of stock that 
foreign investors will be happy to buy 
when they see signs of a recovery." 

In a recent memo to clients, the Castle 
Group business consultancy said it ex- 
pected the Indonesian economy to grow 
about 2 percent in 1999. after shrinking 
14 percent in 1998. 

Steve Partono, head of Indonesian 
research for Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
said that Astra International had already 
cut costs by closing one of its two car 
assembly lines and planned to reduce 
debt by selling some businesses. 

Mr. Rachmat said he expected asset 
sales to rise between $100 million and 
$150 million over the next few months 
but declined to say which parts of the 
conglomerate would be sola. 

Even after such sales, he said, Astra 
International’s foreign debt would need 
to be restructured to allow more time for 
repayment 

While the automotive side of the 
company’s business, which accounted 
for more than two- thirds of the 1996 
profit, is in temporary difficulty, he said, 
its palm oil production, through 65 per- 
cent-owned PT Astra Agro Lestari, 
should make a profit of about 300 bil- 
lion rupiah in 199S. 

"Our decision to diversify into agri- 
business is now really starting to bear 
fruit,” Mr. Rachmat said. “The profits 
from palm oil won't cover the group's 
expected losses this year, but it will 
certainly help reduce them.” 
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China Assails 
U.S. on WTO 

Agenct Fruncc-Pressc 

BEUING — Washington must 
bear its share of responsibility for 
the “cruel refusal” of the World 
Trade Organization to admit China, 
official Chinese media reported 

Sunday. __ 

Beijing’s bid to join the WTO 
will dominate the summit meeting 
between the United States and 
China this month, the reports said. 

"The United States must 
shoulder part of the blame for the 
org aniza tion ’s cruel refusal ^ over 
the past 10 years to China’s re- 
peated requests for membership,” 
Zhou Shijian, vice chairman of the 
China Chamber of Commerce, told 
the China Daily Business Weekly. 

The swelling U.S. trade deficit 
with China — a bone of contention 
between the two countries — could 
be vastly reduced if the United 
States would ease restrictions on 
high-technology exports to China, 
Mr. Zhou said. 

“Without trade restrictions, U.S. 
companies might have obtained 
more market share in the emerging 
Chinese market,” he said. 

The official weekly said that 
Washington had exaggerated its 
trade deficit with China by under- 
estimating its exports to China, 
while inflating imports. 
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Seoul’s Advantage 
In Trade Slips in May 


| • fiwpfri/ to IV bu/f Fnaii fltlvf 'ni 

\ SEOUL — Prices for 
South Korean exported goods 
'dropped faster in the local 
Currency than those of im- 
ports in May. the central bank 
said Sunday, signaling that 
trade profitability- is deterio- 
rating. 

; The Bank of Korea said its 
gasket of prices for exported 
goods fell 2.6 percent in May 
from April, while imported 
goods slid 1.6 percent. 

The drop in export prices 
came as dwindling demand in 


prices of imported raw ma- 
terials and equipment 

Imported items that 
dropped this month included 
used steel, down 18.8 percent 
machinery component';, off 
2.9 percent and computer cir- 
cuit boards, which fell 6.2 
percent. 

The central bank said ef- 
fects from recent rioring in 
Indonesia would have a lim- 
ited impact on South Korea's 
imports. 

The central bank said that 
since January local-currency 


Asia pressured South Korean prices of exported goods have 
exporters to lower export dropped 21 percent and im- 


prices. The strengthening 
won also affected prices in the 
local currency, the central 
bank said. 

>. “Our exports were suppor- 
ted by the price competitive- 
ness that resulted from the 


ported goods have fallen 16 
percent South Korea's for- 
eign-currency liquidity prob- 
lems widely affect prices. 

The export figures are just 
part of a raft of gloomy eco- 
nomic data released over the. 


won's sharp depreciation last past few weeks. 

year, ".said Han ; todusmal . ^oductioiv and 


Daewoo Research Institute. 
“But the weakening yen will 
eventually erase the advan- 
tage.” 

. The dollar finished last 
Week at 138.85 yen, after 
touching 139.20, a seven- 
year high. Thedollar also rose 
Friday to 1.406 won but was 
well off ahigh of nearly 2.000 
won reached late last year. 

Dynamic, random -access 
memory chips, the country's 
biggest single export item, led 
die drop in export prices for 
manufactured goods, falling 
H percent, followed by elec- 
tricity transformers, off 11.4 
percent, and computer mon- 
itors, down 9.1 percent. 

The central bank said the 
strengthening won also cut 


consumption fell by more than 
10 percent in April from April 
1997, the second straight 
month of decline, and facto- 
ries were operating at Jess than 
70 percent of capacity. 

South Korea’s gross do- 
mestic product contracted 3.8 
percent year-on-year in the 
first quarter of this year, the 
first decline in more than 17 
years. 

“Indicators are signaling 
only one thing: that the situ- 
ation will be worse in die 
second quarter than in the first 
quarter, and then further 
worsen the .next quarter,” 
said an economist at a gov- 
ernment-backed research 
agency who asked not to be 
named. ( Bloomberg. Reuters) 
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Eight new additions to 
our family of funds give you 
even better balance. 
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North America Funds: w 

V 'V * North America Equity 

! V m •US Bond 


/ North Amcru 


Europe funds: 

• Europe Equity' 

• Germany Equity 

• Italy Equity 

• Netherlands Equity 
» Switzerland Equity 

• Euro Bond 

• Europe Bond 

• Germany Bond 

• Italy Bond 

• Neriier/onds Bond 

• Spu/n Bond 
.'Veit': 

• Euro Equity Fund 



Our new funds: 

• Global Equity Fund 

• Global Information Society 
Equity - 1 Fund 

• Global Life Society Equity 
Fund 

• Global Resources Society 
Equity ■ Fund 

• Euro Equity Fund 

- Brazil Equity Fund 

• Global Emerging Markets 
Bond Fund 

• Asia Bond Fund 


SHORT COVER 

* TJ.S. Backs Bertelsmann Acquisition 

! BONN (AFP) — Bertelsmann AG said over the weekend 
that the U ^ Federal Trade Commission had approved its 

U.S. subsidiary. Baniam Doubleday Bell. 

Malaysian Airline Delays Jet DeKray 

in l Al A LUMPUR (Bloomberg) — Malaysian AirlineSys- 

Asian financial crisis, of XT)OS{ Q f the eight 

! &Co b 7 ^ S T^iSlsaircrS; it had been scheduled 
| to receive by 200 1 - 

* Marathon Oil Expands in Canada 

i HOUSTON '-SEtfS 

! yESTSS Alberta, for *U 

biLn in cash. ^“,5 x-M^o^Group, said late Friday 
Manihom a urntof USX.M ^ ^ ^ stock ^ assume 

sstssks. wjjsssssspass 
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l Sam^«S®»-5 J27.2S 
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while increasing advei ?!^| er ^ said that sales from its 
Chinffie j^ 1 * covering costs and that it might 

seU or write off its stake. 
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Achieve the light 
balance between risk 
anti return. 


Latin America Funds: 

• Latin America Equity 

• Latin America Bond 
New: 

• Brazil Equity Fund 

f; 

,{ 


Global Bands: 

• Global Emerging 
Markets Equity 

• Globa I Bond 

• interest Growth 
N eu .• 

• Global Equity Fund 

• Global information 
Society Equity Fund 

• Global Life Society 
Equity Eund 

• Global Resources 
Society Equity Fund 

• Global Emerging 
Markets Bond Fund 



Backed by our presence in 71 countries, abn Amo bank now offers an even more extensive family of investment funds. With the addition of eight hew 

MEMREJS IHET COVER AMJTJRE AHD EMERGING MARKETS/ AS WELL AS MAJOR SECTORS. THAT ALLOWS YOU TO SELECT A TAILORED COMBINATION OF FUNDS REFLECTING 
YOUR OWN SPECIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS RISK AND RETURN. TO BENEFTT FROM THE PERSONAL GUIDANCE OF AN ADVISOR WITH A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE, PLEASE CONTACT 
ABN AMRO BANK SWITZERLAND, INTERNATIONAL PRIVATE BANKING, TEL (41-1) 631 4247. 


Tramp Buys GM B™Hgf2'L 


ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA, AUSTRIA, BAHRAIN, BEU3IUM, CHANNEL ISLANDS, CHILE, DENMAJW, ECUADOR, 
FRANCE (NSM, OBCJ, GERMANY, GIBRALTAR GREECE, HONG KONG, INDONESIA, IRELAND, ITALY, JAPAN, 
LUXEMBOURG^ MEXICO, MONACO, NETHERLANDS, NETHERLANDS ANTILLES, PARAGUAY, PORTUGAL 
SAUDI ARABIA (SAUDI HOLLAND! BANK), SINGAPORE, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, TAIWAN, THAILAND, TURKEY, 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES, UNTIED KINGDOM, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA. 


ABN AliQto Bailies Family of tavestincnt Funds consists of two - r .. 

bl*x an bourgasa‘Soritt6dTin*s^^ 


ABN AMRO Bank 
Private Banking 


and may therefore Pot be offered nor sold in the jurisdiction of the US or to US pereons. 













The International Herald Tribune 
is owned by The New York Times and 
The Washington Post, America’s two 
most prestigious newspapers. 

In addition to having instant 
access to their coverage, we have 
assembled a staff of selected journalists 
all over the world to bring you a view 
that is distinctly multinational. 

And with the availability of every 
newswire service, it all adds up to the 
world’s most extensive news-gathering 
network. 

No other publication can match 
our resources. 


So if you’re interested in 
commerce, in finance, in industry, in 
politics, or if you need to know what 
the world’s strongest economy thinks 
about events in the rest of the world, 
make sure you get your copy of the 
International Herald Tribune. Every day. 


To subscribe, call us at: 

Europe/ 

Middle East/Africa : +33 1 41 43 93 6l 
Asia : +852 29 22 11 71 
The Americas : +800 882 2884 


Heralb 


INTERNATIONAL 



tribune. 


PUBLISHED WITH THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE WASHINGTON POST 

THE WORLD’S DAIIY NEWSPAPER 




http://www.iht.com 




Visit us on our site on the 
> • World Wide Web. 
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Injuries Take Their Toll 
On World Cup Hopefuls 

Peruzzi of Italy Is Sidelined; Romano May Not Play 


’ trc Our Suff Fran DufviLha 

“ COVERCIANO, Italy — Angelo Peruzzi, 
‘ Italy's first-string goalkeeper, will miss the 
World Cup finals after pulling a muscle in his 
'left calf during a training session Sunday. 

* ■ “I'm very upset,” Peruzzi said after his 
injury at a training camp near Florence. “Now 
1*11 have to sweat another four years to go to 
!-the next World Cup." 

■: The Juventus goalkeeper fell to the ground 
in pain after jumping for a ball in a morning 

SOCCBB BoUHPBP 

■■practice session. Team doctors and the reserve 
'goalkeeper Gianluca Pagliuca rushed to his 
aid. 

“It’s a serious injury, we don’t think 
‘there's anything we can do about it,” said 
: Antonello Valentini, a team spokesman. 

■ ■ Pag liuca will become the team 's first-string 
goalkeeper and Peruzzi ’s place on the roster 
will be taken Francesco Toldo of Fiorentina, 
Valentini said. “Pagliuca is a great goal- 
keeper, one of the best in the world," Peruzzi 
said. “He’s sure to do great in the World 
Cup.” 

- Peruzzi did not play in the 1994 World Cup 
finals but has been a first-team player for Italy 
for the last three sessions, winning 22 caps. He 
has also been a key figure on the Juventus 

■ team that won the last two Serie A titles and 
reached consecutive European Cup finals. 

Following is an injury roundup concerning 
other star players who are struggling to be 
ready for the start of the World Cup in France 
on June 10: 

• Romario. the Brazil striker, has been un- 
able to train since joining his teammates last 
month. He is fighting to overcome a calf 
injury before Brazil opens the World Cup 
against Scotland. “I have faith in God that I 


will be available for the coach to pick me if he 
wants,” Romario said Sunday. “I can't guar- 
antee that I will be one 100 percent match fit 
by then, but I will be fit enough to play.” 

The Br azilian media has reported that the 
team's assistant coach, Zico, said Romario 
would be dropped if he could not train nor- 
mally by Tuesday, FIFA’s deadline for squad 
changes. 

“Whoever says this is lying and is being 
dishonest,” Romario said. “In any case, I’m 
virtually cured. I’m not feeling pain any more. 
By Wednesday or Thursday, I should be able 
ro train normally again.’ ’ 

■ Roberto Baggio is doubtful for Italy's 
warm-up against Sweden on Tuesday. And 
Alessandro Del Piero, nursing a thigh strain, 
will probably miss the match. 

• Dennis Bergkamp, who has missed all 
three of the Netherlands' warm-up games 
because of a persistent hamstring injury, has 
noL played a competitive game since April 29. 
“I reel he should be back but, at the moment, 
nothing is certain," said Guus Hiddink, the 
Dutch coach. 

• Andoni Zubizarreta, Spain’s veteran 
goalkeeper, strained a muscle in his left leg in 
f ramin g Friday and will miss the final warm- 
up match against Northern Ireland on Wed- 
nesday. 

In games played Saturday and Sunday: 

Chile 3, Tunisia 2 Chile scored twice in the 
last seven minutes Sunday to beat a fellow 
World Cup qualifier, Tunisia, in Montelimar, 
France. 

Ivan Zamorano and Marcelo Salas, the two 
strikers who will lead Chile’s attack at the 
World Cup, each scored a goal. 

United States 0, Scotland 0 Scotland and 
the United States drew Saturday in a warm-up 
match played in hot, muggy weather in Wash- 
ington. 
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.The United States recorded its fourth 
straight shutout but again couldn't score. Roy 
Wegerle hit the crossbar in the 20th minute 
and Eric Wynalda curled a shot just wide of 
the upper left corner in the 73rd. That was 
about the extent of the U.S. threats against the 
wilting Scots. 

Kasey Keller, the U.S. goalie, made three 
impressive saves in the second half, the best of 
them to stop a breakaway by Kevin Gal- 
lacher. 

On Friday, the U.S. Soccer Federation’s 
president, Alan Rothenberg, said: “Realist- 


French Derby 


CHANTILLY, France — 
Dream Well, ridden by Cf 5 * 1 
Asroussen and trained by ras- 
cal Bary, burst out of the mck 
S unday to win Prix du Jockey 
Club — t he French Derby- 
The winner, a 7-1 bet, fin- 
ished edged out stablemate 
Croco Rouge. 

Asmussen, an Amen can, 
pushed Dream Well as he hit 
the straight and went past 
Croco Rouge to win by a 
neck. Sestino was three 
lengths back in third. 

It was the third victory in 
the race for Asraussen. It was 

also the third victory for Bary , 


who trained the winners in 
1994 and 1996. Dream -Welly 
is owned by the Niarchbs 
family, which owned flic 
1993 winner, Hernando.: 

Saratoga Springs,, the -fit- 
vorite, failed to impress but 
may still run in next week’s 
English Derby said his Ham- 
er, Aidan O’Brien. 

Aim uta wake L a 6- 1 chance 
trained at the Godotphm 
stable in England and ridden 
by Frankie Dettori, won the 
Prix Jean Prat in a desperately 
close finish. In Rome, Central 
Park completed a double, for 
Godolphin by winning the 
I talian Derby. (AFP, Reuters) 


Nuclear Tests Threaten 
Field Hockey Event 


limid Mjfie'lgatx Frame 1 Vo* 

Ivan Zamorano of Chile, right, fighting for the ball with Tunisia’s Fend Chouchane. 


ically, I think we will not make it out of the 
first round" of the World Cup. 

Steve Sampson, the U.S. coach, said: “On 
paper, the entire world would agree with him, 
but that’s only paper. I think this U.S. team 
can surprise some people. Our best soccer is 
yet to come." 

Germany 3, Colombia i Germany scored an 
impressive victory over Colombia in Frank- 
furt on Saturday with goals by Oliver Bierhoff 
and Andreas Moeller. Bierhoff scored two. 
Andreas Moeller scored Germany’s third. 

f AFP, A P. Reuters. WP. NYT) 


ComfOrd by Our Stuff Firm Dispatches 

UTRECHT, Nether- 
lands — Juan Angel 
Calzado, president of the 
field hockey’s ruling body, 
said Sunday that he was 
worried that Pakistan 
would not be able to play 
host to the men’s Cham- 
pions Trophy in October. 

Calzado, in Utrecht for 
the field hockey world cup. 
said that the nuclear tests, 
followed by sanctions and a 
state of emergency, had giv- 
en him cause for concern. 

In the women's world 


cup final Sunday, Aus- ! 
tralia, the defending Cham- : 
pion, beat the Netherlands, ■ 
3-2. 

Ellen Dubbledam- 
Kuiper put the Netherlands . 
ahead after 46 seconds. 
Alyson Annan, Julie ■ 
Towers and Juliet Has lam . 
scored to put Australia, 3- 1 , 
before Julie Deiters scored ; 
for die Dutch in the 62d 
minute. The Dutch tore into ’ 
attack for the last eight 
minutes but Jeanette Lewin 
put the best chance • 
wide. (AFP, Reuters ) 


Scoreboard 


BASEBALL 


Major League Stammhqs 

AJWEUCAN UUMII 

EAST DTUISJON 


■ (6), J. Abbott (41. Dztrort, Bortee (2L Easlev2 

Now York 

010 

032 

122—11 16 0 

Anabaira 

000 

100 000-1 8 0 

Japanese Leagues 

Germany 79. Hungary 69 

7. Fon3lnlZ16 

X Oscar Canwnzlnd, Smite Mapel 232 

| SOCCER | 

1 (16). 


PMlaitatolita 

000 

000 

000-0 5 2 


321 

ooo Mx— a 12 0 - 

Australia 82, Slovakia 57 

■ Tens 

0M 020 100—3 8 0 

(LReed. Hudefc fffl and Piazza A. Casttdo 

KHBL DeLuda C31. Holtz (71, P. Harris (7) 

cuvnuu czasvz 

Brazil 88 Cuba 79 

9.Paala SauoldeM. Italy, Saeaa. 2 33 
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Pet. 
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Urn van> 

37 

12 

.755 

— 

Bolton 

30 

22 

577 
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Toronto 

28 

2a 

519 

Its 

Eafnmorr 

25 

29 

463 

14' ; 

Tampa Bay 

24 

29 

.453 
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cei/tral Division 



Clc- owl 

31 

22 

585 

— 

Minnesota 

2J 

28 

.462 

6‘: 

Detiort 

21 

29 

.420 

8-i 

Ouaiga 

21 

31 

404 

9 : 

Kamns Dly 

20 

32 

335 

10'.; 


WEST DIVISION 



Texas 

32 

21 

CJU 

— 

Anaheim 

26 

26 

500 

S' j 

Seattle 

25 

29 

463 

Tt 

CcWcnd 

22 

30 

.423 
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t 

EAST DIVISION 



1 •' ' 

W 

L 

.PtX. 

GB 

Airimta' " 

3V 

77 

696 

— 

<fen York 

30 

20 

MO 

6 

Ptidadelphm 

25 

27 

.481 

12 

rV.anheal 

20 

34 

J70 

18 

rlonac 

17 

37 

315 

21 

CENTRAL DIVISION 



Houston 

33 

21 

611 

— 

Ctncogo 

30 

24 

556 

3 

Sl. LOUIS 

28 

2S 

528 

4 1 '; 

Mlwaukee 

27 

25 

519 

5 

□ndnnah 

26 

30 

MA 

B 

Pittsburgh 

25 

30 

ASS 

B'i 


WEST DIVISION 



•San Dtego 

34 

21 

518 

— 

San Francbco 32 

24 

571 

T:: 

LasAngetos 

27 

28 

491 

7 

.Corarada 

23 

32 

618 

11 

Arizona 

17 

38 

309 

17 


FRIDAY U MUCOUS 

- AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Ctewtond 300 002 D2J-7 10 0 

Jorwrto 003 Ml 000-0 5 0 

Colon and S. Alomar: Clemens. Quanttllt 181 
and Fletcher. K-LBrotun (B>. W— Colon 4-3. 
L— Omens. S-6. HRs— Cleveland. Justice 
00). Thome (ill. Da-Bell (3). 

‘.Chicago 140 030 000-7 14 1 

.Detroll 101 000 24X-B 4 « 

Bere C_ Castillo (9), Simas (81 and Kmrten 
Sager, Worrell (41, Craw (71. ToJooes (9) and 
flafea. w— Craw 1-0. l-C Castilla 1-4. 
. Sw— To Jones 191. HRs — Chicago. Durham 


Buying 


© WORLD CUP 

TICKETS 

All Matches Top $ Paid 


France 06.14.93.36.06 
Inti +33.6.14.93.36.03 


'Escorts & Guides 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON • EUROPE 

THE FWEST & THE MOST SKCERE 
18 - 38* HTB9U110NAL 
BEAUTIFUL & ELEGANT 
SECRETARIES, AIR HOSTESSES 8 
MODELS + AVALASLE AS 
TOUR COMPANION 24 HOURS 
Escort Agency Credt Carrie Wefcwne 

TEL LONDON* 44(0) 

0171 589 5237 


ATLANTIC 

J. a. -Worldwide Service- 


A Pmetogsd Pm mw our 
Pttkun Membership 

Yaw Dreams am Our Raatf 

We lew an EhAmvb Hand Pfcted 
Putt* Book avatatte to new by 
apportion Wortjwrtle cflairg 
nw Ulfmate Escoti Sente far 
G total Trawlers and Jet Set 



Bolton orv 401 000 IB * — 6 12 0 

Sete. Gtindenon (4), Crabtree (71. Boiles 

(8) amt I. Rodrigues D Johns. TeJIAathews 
(61, A. Benitez (71 and Holies. Webster (S3. 
W— Q. Johns. 1-1. L-Sefe 83. Sv— A. 
Benitez (71. HRs— Bohtaiore. Baines (41. 
Surtnff (7]. 

Seattle 020 010 003-6 13 2 

Tampa Bay 002 000 000—3 3 1 

RJohnson. Tinrirn (9) and D. Wilson 
Saunders, A. Lopez (HI. Medr (9) and 
Di Felice. W— R. Johnson. 5-3. L— Sounders, 
1-5. 

Apahoim 000 200 100-3 11 0 

Minnesota 000 000 010—1 5 1 

C Finley, Perchral (9) and Walbecte 
Hawkins. Carrasco 171, Guardado (81 and 
Steinbadi. W-C Finley, 5-2. L-Howkins 3- 
5. Sv— Peroral (13l. HR— Anaheim, 
Edmonds (TO). 

Oakland 020 010 000-3 6 0 

Kansas City 000 020 3CX— 5 0 0 

Stein, Small (6). A4aMer m. Fetters (7) and 
Madariaie; Rapp, Sendee (71. Haney (7}> 
Pichardo (8). J. Montgomery (9) and Fasano.' 
w— Haney, 3-3. L— Mofttec 0-2. Sv-J. 
Montgomery (9). 

Boston 100 HOT 000-2 5 I 

New York 003 300 00x-4 11 0 

Lam Games (4). Mahay (6K Eckersley t71 
and Hatleberg; Cana Erdos (8). Stanton (9) 
and Guardi. W— Cona 7-1. L— Lowe, 0-4. 
HRs— Boston, Jefferson 2 (51. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Atlanta 001 100 001 00-3 7 1 

Chicago 001 000 020 W S 12 0 

(11 inningsHJtavine, Ugfenberg (0). Rocker 
(101 and J. Lopez; Wood. Pfadatta (8). Bed. 

(9) , T. Adams (101 and Servnis. W — T. 

Adams. 3-1 L— Rocker. 1-1. HRs— Atlanta 
Pride (li. Chicago, Servais (3), B .Brawn (4). 
Montreal 100 ill 000-4 10 0 

Pittsburgh 000 000 010—1 9 0 

C Perez, Urbina (9) and Wrdaen Ueber. 
LofeeBe 17], Loaiza (8), Desserts (91 and 
Kendall. W-C Perns. ML L— Ueber. 2-7. 
Sv — Urbina (12). HRs-Mantreal R. White 2 
(9), Widger (61. Pittsburgh K. Young (12). 
Rarida 001 1M 001 00-3 10 0 

MihraukH 000 011 100 01-4 10 1 

II Innings 

L-Hemondez. Darensbounj (8). Mantei 
(8). J. Powell (10) and Zaun; Judea M. 
Myero (B>, D. Jones (91, Wlckman (10J and 
Hughes. W— Wkkman, 2-4. L— J. Powell 4- 
3. HRs — Florida, Floyd (ill- Mlhraukea 
GrOa (4j. Jenkins (6). Hamelln (2). 


WORLD CUP 
TICKETS 
WANTED 

ALL MATCHES 
FRANCE 

1 eL 33 ( 0 ] 6 14 51 46 20 
330614514623 


meg; 


OCIETY 


A FIRST CLASS Escott Service 
~ LONDON • HEATHROW " 
Tel- 0)71 225 2317 fMfirs] 


Worldwide Exeeatkra Escort Service 

Etarant High Class llodels 
HQ LONDON Tdb 0171 286 1033 


I 1 ; ■ j-T ” : ; i * , I ; ■ : • i a M 


PRAGUE GERMANY USA 

Tel: ++44 (0) 7DOO 444478 
View Hotfef Gaflery 
MR3 at webGhajiEf 


inlerrraHond 

E9QgJ?FS- 

^ umn nftunr 


World’s top Manwtiml beauties 

NY USA Hdqfrs: 1-212-765-7896 

OFflCE6WTL-ESCORTS.COM 


APHRODITE’S 

ATHENA 

Gateses oi Wisdom & Beauty 
Dtawt Escort Service 
Cal Vanessa (London) 07970 285311 


VENUS IN FURS 

24HR WORLDWIDE ESCORT SERVICE 

LONDON 0171 362 7000 

Al carts. Advance bookings wetome 


Amsterdam JAM HK ESC0HT5. 

Far he and she Escort service since 

1907. TeC *31(0)20 m 1584/420 3827 


(81; Beech. Whiteside (61. Dodd (9) and 
LieberthnL W — R_ Reed, 6-2. L— Beech, 1-3. 
HRs— New York, Atfonzo (3). Huskey (5). 
Houston 222 BN 010-7 14 1 

Colorado 000 100 050—6 8 0 

Hampton. D. Henry (8), B. Wagner (9) and 
Ausmus Asia da Veres (3). DeJean (61. 
Dtpoto (91 and Manwartng. W— Hampton 7- 

2. L— Astado 4-7. Sv— S. Wagner 04). 
HRs— Houston, Spiers (1). Calotada L 
Walker (6), Castilla 08). 

SL Louis 000 800 062—8 8 0 

San Diego 000 000 003-3 6 1 

Petkovsek. Bottenfleld 19), Painter (9) and 
Pognazn J.HamUton. Boetvinger (8), Mlcdi 
(9) and C Hernandez. W— Petkovsek, 3-1. 
L— J. HamfHaa 3-6. HRs— St. Laois, 
McGwire (261. San Drega G. Vaughn (1 7). 
ArtUxifl 000 000 100—1 4 0 

SoaFraodKo 200 010 OOx-3 6 1 

Blair, R. Spring rr (8) and SUmett; Estes. 
Nen (9) and Moyne. W-Estes 4-5. L-Bkdr 
2-8. Sv— Nen (13). HRs-Arizana, J. Bell (7). 
San Francisco. Bands (14). 

Orton att 101 000 002 B84— 8 IS 2 

LH Angeles 002 000 TOO 000-4 9 0 

12famags 

Tomka Graves (7), Show (9), Beftxte (12) 
and Taufaensee; Park, Rad insky (9). D. Reyes 
(IQ and C Johnson. W— Shaw 1-2. L— D. 
Reyes <M. HRs— Cincinnati B. Larkin (4). 
Las Angeles. Mondesi (13), CJobnsan (9). 
MWBDW U MMCOMI 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

demand 000 101 008-2 6 1 

Toronto 100 002 10s— 4 6 0 

Gooden Mormon (6), Phmk (71, Villone 

(7) . Mesa 17) and Borders, 5. Alomar (9); 
W.WHIams, Plesac (7), Quardrill (8), 
RJAyers (9) and K. Brown. W— W. Williams, 
6-2. L— Gooden, 0-2. Sv— R. Myers (13). 
HRs — Cleveland. Thome (12). Toronto, S. 
Green (10). 

Chicago 000 ooo 000-0 7 i 

Detroit 010 021 20X-6 12 0 

Havana, Fdrdham (7) and OBrierv 
MaeMer and Boko. W— Modi ten 5-4. 
L— Navarra <F6. HRs— DetrolL To. Clark (6), 
L Gonzalez (5). 

Seattle 200 000 000-2 4 1 

Tampa Bay 300 020 00s— s 0 I 

Ooude, Spotjaric (5), Slocumb (7) and 
Marzana D^prmger. AMred (6). Van (ffl, 
Ruebel (8), R. Hernandez (9) and DIF dice. 
W— D. Springer, 2-8. L— Ooude, 3-3. Sv — R. 
Hernandez (10). 

Texas ai4 000 023—10 12 a 

Baffhnoie 000 402 002-8 11 0 

Heffing. BaBes 16), X Hernandez (6), 
Gunderson (8), D. Patterson (8), Wdtekmd 
(91 and I. Rodriguez; Murtaz, Rhodes (4), 
Ponson (Bl. Charlton (B), Te-Malhews (9) 
and Holes, Webster (7). W— X. Hernandez, 
2-1. L— Ponson, 0-2. Sv— Wettetand 04). 
HRs— Taras, Ju£onznlez 2 (15), Stevens 
(12). Battimore, R. Pafmdro (12), RJUomar 
(5). 

Oakland 001 001 026-10 14 0 

Kansas aty 001 aoi 200—4 10 4 

Haynes, Groom (7), Taylor (8) and Hlndb 
Maclartane 19); Rusch. Service (8), Haney 

(8) . Plchoido (9), Whisenant (9), Bevfl (9) 
and Fasano. W— Toy tar, 1-5. L — Pidrankv 2- 

3. HRs— Oakland, Blowers 2 W. Kansas CUr. 
Palmer (121, Dye (21, Fasano (I). 


T0PCA7S 

btamattnal Escon Service 
ALL MATtONAUTlES AVAILABLE, 
24hr SERVICE 

TELEPHONE: +44 (0)41 00-39926 


ARfSTOCATS Escort Service 

BoootM tofl Photo Models 
3 ShoaUiam Sl London HI 
London let 0171 258 0090 


HEIDI'S UGH S0CETY*VBMA*PAHS 
RMBTA'ZURICH'GENF^ftMCH 
fittmdtonal Escort & Travel Santos 
Verna +-+43717535 41 04 aB cradl cards 


PARIS 

Wgh Escort Service 4+41 79 637 7884 


* * * * DISTINCTION • ■ • • 
London Paris Cote D'Azur Svnizertand 
Brussels Escort Service. Dimer Ossa & 
Tawfe. Cato +44 10)7775 62 63 57 


European JET SET • lflBMA * PARS 
IWimA'GENOA'ZimmMCH 
ROHE ' Escort 8 Travel Service 
Vienna *+43-1-315 40 44 Craft Cods 



CHELSEA ESCORT SERVICE 
51 Beauchamp Place, London Sffl 
Td: 0171-584 6513 


and Wafccdc Radka Swtndefl (81. Naulty (9) 
and Stdnbach. W— Rartke, 7-3. L-K. HU, 7- 

4. HRs— Anaheim, G. Anderson (5). 
Minnesota. Steinbadi (3). 

Boston 000 200 100—3 3 1 

New York 001 000 810-2 7 0 

Sabertiogen, Corel (71, Gordon (81 and 
Halteherg; Irabu, Uoyd (Bl, Nelson (9) and 
Posada W— Sabertiogen, 6-3. L— Irabu, 4-1 . 
Sv— Gordon (19). HR— Boston. NL Vaughn 
OS). 

NATIONAL LEAOUE 

Atlanta 010 300 004-8 11 1 

Chicago 330 20T Odx-9 IS 0 

Millwood, Erabtee (4),Seanez (6), Wohlers 
(0) and J. Lopez. Edd. Perez (3); TruchseL 
Mulholland (7). Beds (9). B. Patterson 19) and 

5. Martinez. W— TradiseL 6-1. L— MOtwood, 
7-2. Sv— B. Patteman (1). HRs-Chicnga 
Mieske (1), H. Rar&igirez (11). 

Arizona 000 m 000-1 2 1 

San Francisco 000 002 U*-4 10 1 

Daal Sodovnky (6). F. Rodriguez (8) and 
Fabregra, Stinnett IT): Hershlset. R. Rodri- 
guez (71. S. Reed (8), Nen (9) and B. 
Johnson. W— Hetshber, 5-3. L — Daot 1-3. 
Sv— Nen (14). 

Houston 100 002 000-3 B 0 

Colorado 230 100 DO * — 6 10 0 

Sduurek. T. Miller (3). Sconlan (6), 
Magnante (7) ond Ausmus.- Thomson, 
McElray (7), Leskanic (81, Dipata (9) ond 
Manwaring. W— Thomson, 4-5. L— Sctiourek, 
2-3. Sv— Dipata (12). HRs— Houston 
Bagwell (7), Colorado. L- Walker (7). 
ancbmtl 003 300 100-7 12 2 

LasAngetos 100 000 002-3 9 I 

Horrrach, Sullivan (81 and Toubensee; 
Noma Weaver (41, Broske (81 and Prince. 
W— Hamtoch. 5-1. L-Noma 2-7. 
HR — QncHmalL D.Young (6). 

Mew York IN 103 Ml— 6 9 0 

PNadelpMa 001 002 010—4 7 0 

AJ-dter, Rotas (8), McMidrael (8), J. 
Franco (9) ond Piazza; T.Green SpradUn (8) 
and LieberfhoL W— A. Leiler, 5-3. L— T. 
Green. 3-4. Sv— J. Franco (111. HRs— New 
York. Gfltoy (21, Baerga (51, Huskey (6). 
Philadelphia S. Rolen (101, Lieberthal (6). 
Montreal 200 14a 000—7 11 1 

Pittsburgh ON 302 003-8 12 0 

Moore, Bennett It), M. Maddux («. 
Herman son (7), Urbina (9) and Widger 
Sflra, Desserts W, Loiseila (7), Christtanaen 
(9) and Kendall. W— Christiansen. 1-1. 
L— Urbina 3-2. HRs— Montreal FuSmerO). 
Pittsburgh. MaJAartlnez (2). 

Florida 020 000 020-4 4 1 

MHwouhve 001 230 40X— 12 16 1 

Fontenot Darenstaourg (4), Henriquez (5), 
Ojolo (6), A LarUn /7), F. Heredia 17) and 
Zaurs EkJred A. Reyes (6), D. Jones (S) and 
JMatheny. W— Eldred, 1-4. L — Fontenot 0-2. 
HRs— Florida Zaun (2). Milwaukee. 
Dr Jockson (1>- 

St Lotus 101 NO 000-3 9 1 

San Diego 000 019 011-3 9 0 

Acevedo. Frnscatore (6), C King (8). 
Painter (8), Brantley (9) and Pognozzt Ashby 
ond G. Myers. W— Ashby 6-4. L— Brantley 0- 
1. HR— SL Louis. McGwire (27). 


LENA'S - LONDON ESCORT SERVICE 
finest lades tor ftsceman Gentemen 
Tot 0771 584 2230 ctEtfl cards 


AMQUE A AMY at titoyfak Two sophis- 
traied blondes. Escort scm». Tet 0171 
4994720 or 0956 694013. Craft CV)S 


BARCELOHArMADRIMNDALUX 
& MALLORCA. NINA Fust Class Escort 
Service. Tat S29 70 88 73 


BEAUTI FUL B RUNETTE, Storming 
Figure. Chanting Private Escort Sente 
Luxury SW1 Pa0Ualt«taiD956139996 


BLACK BEAUTY ESCORT SERVICE 
Exclusive Began Educated & Friendly 
Union 1 Heathrow. 01 Bl 9062251 .Carts 


HONEYSUCKLE ESCORT SERVICE 
Bactrim Gbmtw Modds 
Lnnkn 01B1 343 4661 


INDIAN * ASIAN ' OMENTAL Escort 
Sonrtce. BemtM, hiendty A dsctBSL 
craft Cads. LONDON 07010 709814 


WHAN & EXOTIC Baautes. Sophisttoal- 
Bd & timing. Offartng a Dtecreel 24te 
Escort Savte. Tet 0370 46471B 


LONDON S HEATHROW Stowing 
German Blonde. MftftnguaL Escort 
Service. Tat 0956 247626 


LONDON PORTMAN Escort Savlcs 
67 CHILTEFW ST W1 Tel 0171 486 
1158/3724 CftHST CARDS 


LYDIA HONEY BLQNO Very femWne 
Private Escort Service. Pure Luxury 
CtKtea 0171 370 2419 


TOP TEN* ■ F R A N K f U H T * 
Began Bern I Travel Service 
Please cal 069 - 597 4338 
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Hiroshima 

25 

19 

0 

568 

— 

Yokohama 

22 

IB 

0 

550 

1 

Chunrcbi 

23 

70 

0 

535 
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24 

21 

0 
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Hi 

Hartshhi 
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24 

0 

JOS 

6 

Yakult 

16 

26 

a 
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FACmCUADUE 



Daiei 

24 

19 

a 

558 

— 

Nippon Ham 24 

19 

0 

559 

— 

IGntetsu 

21 

21 

0 

500 

2S 

Seibu 

21 

22 

0 

.439 

3 

Lotte 

20 

21 

0 

.488 

3 

Orix 

17 

25 

0 

-405 

6’.: 

9AXDKDAY BEEUIXS 



CENTRAL LEAGUE 




Hiroshima IX Yamlun 5 
Yokohama X Chunrcbi 0 
Yakut! 5. Hnnshm? 

PAC1HC LEAGUE 
Dafei 4, Nippon Horn 2 
Lotte 7, Kmlelsu 1 
SlebuX Orix 7 

SUNDAY HSULTS 
CENTRAL LEAGUE 
YomiuriX HlraslrimaO 
Chonkhi 4. Yokohama 3 
HamWiil YakuttO 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Dafei 7, Nippon Ham 5 
Latte 9. Kintetsu 4 
Orix X Seibu 1 


STANDI NOK Australia 1 0; BrazB 1 X Cuba 
8; Germany 7; Stovakn V, Hungary &. 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHL Playoffs 

wismN OOKFUHMCK FOMA 

■isr-of-y 

FRIDAY RESELT 

Dallas 0 I 2—3 

Detroit 2 2 1—5 

1st Period; D-Gikhrisi 2 (Yzennaa Lidst- 
rom) X D-Lidstrom 4 (Ladonov. Murpliy] 
[pp>.2d PBTiodiD-LtdsironiS Wurphyji. D- 
, Mccoun 2 (Holmstronv Larionov) X D-Leh- 
dnenZ Td Period D-LetdmenSi'Jlodano) 7. 
D-, Modena J fLangeabrunaer. Lehtinen) & 
Detrcri, Lapointe 7 (Koztov) Sbofs on Boat □- 
13-1 1-10—3-1. D- 7-3-5— 20. GoalfeS: D- 
BeiiouT. D-Csgood. 

Detroit toads sarles 2-1. 
USTIU COMFdUMOE raULL 

■ mw -r . 

SATURDAY RESULT 

IVasktogton 0 0 2—2 

Baffido 0 0 0-8 

1st Period: None. 2d Parted: None. 3d 
Petted: Was h ington . Berube 1 (Housley, 
Hunter) X W-Jonecu 5 'Octes! (shl. Shots oa 


HLArturos Kosputis, Uttl. Casino, 2*4 
overall: 1. ZuBe 67 hoars 45 minutes 
ond 49 seconds; Z TonkovotWO; 3. Pontoni, 
X4& 4. Guerinl 4dl; 5. Noe, 434: 6. BarloU. 
AdSL- 7. Camenrind, S3 L- 8. Gontcftar. SMt 9. 
Deal in g uez. 5^0; ro. Ferrara, 6:15. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


Would Cup 

IN LfTRECKT, NETHERLANDS 

WOAXM 

SEWNAL 

Netherlands 6, Germany 1 
FIFTH PLACE 

South Korea4,NewZeatond3 
THIRD PtACE 

Germany X Aigenfl no 2 

FWAL 

Aastraifo X Netheriands 2 
FauLsrxMM«m; l. AustroOwX Neth- 
erlands 3. Germany; A. Argentina; 5. South 
Korea 6. NravZeakaxfc 7. South Africa; B. US s 
9. Englanrfe 10. Soolkmib 1 1. China IX Indto- 
NEN ' 

SEWRNALS 
Spain X Germany 0 
Ncthertands 6. Australia 2 



| Goalies: W-Kabig. B-Hasek, 




FOOTBALL | 

NBA Playoffs 



Luxembourg X Cameroon 2 
Chita 1 Tunisia 2 
Georgia l, Russia 1 
Germany 1 Colombia 1 
United States X Scotland 0 
Yugoslavia X Nigeria 0 

DUO HMSAN ncBP 

Belgium a England 0 
Belgium won 4-3 an penalties. 

Morocco X France 2 
Morocco won 6-5 on penalties. 

UKRAItU CUP RMAL 

Dynamo Kiev X CSKA 1 

A1RAKUUI mST HVMON 

Besa Kavafe X Tomant Berat r 
Loci 4. Apotoma FJerO 
Teuta Dorms 1, Skentlerbeu Korce 1 
Paritraril Tirana X ByOs BaUsh 1 
SapaH Ubrazhd 5, Shkambini Pegin 6 
Vltaznia Shkoderl, Dinamo Ttamal * 
ElbasorH 1, Ftamurtori Vtore O 
Lushtgo v SK Tirana Tirana 0 
Sbqiponla GfeotosterX Albpelral Pates 1 
rauLSTANOOKM: Waznfa Shkoder72 
points; SK Tirana Tirana && Portal raT. 64; 
Shkumbtol Peqln 54; Teuta Dunes 54; El- 
bnsonl 52; Apotonio FlerSX Lod 4& Lashnfe 
47; Tomant Berat 47; Skenderbw Korce 
Dinamo T. 45; Byfis BaUsh 4&- Besa Kavafe 
44; Ftatnurlnri Vtore4XShqlponio Gfrokaster 
4Q; Sapall Ubrazhd 3&- Albpetrol Potos 19. . 


EASTERN COHHREMCl HHAL 
WMP-7 

FRIDAY RESULT 

Chicago 24 22 23 20- 89 

ImBano 24 25 21 22—92 

O Jordan 12-23 10-1 1 35, Pip pen 6-13 6-7 
19: 1: S mils 1 1 -1 2 3-4 2i D .Davis 7-9 5-10 19. 
Rebounds — Chicago 50 (Rodman (21, 
Indiana 48 (DXtovts 8). Assists— Chicago 9 
(Plpperv Langley. Jordan), Indiana 12 
(Jackson Best A. Da iris 3). 

Series tted 3-X 

Women’s World Champs 

VARtOUS BITES, GERMANY 
FBZST WOUND 
GROUP A 

FINAL STANDBtasi Russia 6 paints; 

Spain £, China 4; Argentina X 

GROUP e 

FINAL STANDUMkS: United States 6 
points,- Japan 5; Lithuania As Senegal X 
GROUP C 

Cuba 94 Germany 83 
final sTAHouns.- Australia A potato; 
Cuba 5; Germany 4 1 Congo 1 

GROUP □ 

FINAL STANDINGS: Brazil 6 points; Slov- 
akia 5; Hungary 4; South Korea 3. 

SKONB BOUND 
IN BREMEN, GERMANY 
GROUP E 

Untied States 7a China 54 
Russia 61, Lithuania 52 
Spain 97, Japan SB 
Lithuania 71 China 70 
Russia 10X Japan 76 

standings: Russia 10 points; U. S. 8; 
Spafn 7; Lithuania 7, Japan 7; China 6. 

IN BERLIN. GERMANY 
GROUP F 

Brazil 77, Germany 73 
AustraUa 92. Hungary 66 
Cuba 91. Slovak) 81 


GLOOCESTOSHnE VS. S. AHUCA 

FOUR DAY HATCH, TttmD DAY 
5UN0AY IN BRISTOL ENGLAND 
South Africa: *16-8 declared and 200-3 
Gloucestershire: 403-9 declared 

SCI LANKA VS- raw ZEALAND 
FOIST TEST, FIFTH DAY 
SUNDAY IN COLOMBO. SRI LANKA 
New Zealand; 305 and 444-6 declared 
Sri Lanka; 28S and 297. 

New Zealand won by 167. 

INDIA VSL KENYA 
TKtANOULAH SERIES 
SUNDAY M CALCUTTA, WOU 
Kenya: 196 in 463 overs 
India; 197-7 in 35 avers 
imfia won by nine wickets. 


CYCLING 


Giro p* Italia 

Leading posWons Saturday In 14<h siege, 
166 kilometers (102 miles) from Schto to 
PlwL Ew efl oi 

r. Marco Pontoni frafe Merarione Una 4 
houra.22minutos.il seconds 
1 Pavel Tonkov. Russia Mapel at 13sec 
X Alex Zulfe. Switzerland. Festina sJ. 

4. Giuseppe Guerinl Italy, Team Pohl at 28 

5. Andrea Noe. Italy. Asks, 1 minute, 51 

6. Corias Dominguez; Spate. Vtlallda X-02 

7. Mans Vela Itafy, Memrtooe Una s.t. 

8. Daniele De Paofc Italy, Ras Mary. s.t 

9. Daniel Clovera Sp, VttaSrio Seguras, bJ. 
la RJccxmlo FaroonL It. Mereotone Una sJ. 

Leading po e taora Ini SWi wage BmetriaL 
40 kilometers (25 msec) to and around 
Trieste: 

1. Zulla 44 minutes ond 38 seconds 
X Sergei Gontchoa Ukr„ Contino Tofla at 53 
1 Pavel Tonkov, Russia, Mapel 1-22 
A Dominguez, 2KU 

5. Mtehete BartcrtL ttaty. Atlcs. 2:11 

6. Bruno BosamHn Suite. Fesfirta, 2:13 


NFL Europe 


X -Rhein 7 2 0 .778 

Amsterdam 6 3 0 467 

Frankfurt 5 3 0 425 

Borcdana 4 4 0 500 

Scotland 2 6 0 .250 

England ? 7 0 .143 

x-cfinched Bowl berth 

M3NRBAY RESULT 
Amsterdam 21. Rhein 17 


W L T Pd. PF PA 
7 2 0 .778 181 122 
6 3 0 467 179 151 
5 3 0 .625 136 136 
4 4 0 500 160 155 
2 6 0 .250 120 145 
1 7 0 .143 1 13 160 


Mitsubishi Galaatt 

Leecftng final scam Sunday to 120 mUflon 
yan (S875JXMH MtsubisM Gotent to 6.682- 
yazd (6j09O-mator), per-71 Tosa Country 
Rub course hi Komi, Japan: 

Toni Tonlgucfe Jap. 71 -65-65-67—268 

ICHosoftawa, Jap. 69-65-67-68-269 

"Jumbo w Qznki, Jap. 686847-69-272 

T. Yoneyoma Jap. 69-71 64-70-274 

5. HJgafci. Jap. 68- 72-64-70-274 

Roger Madiay, Aus. 7069-71 66—276 

Takoo Nogami Jb*l 70686969-276 

Y. Mizurmrid, Jap. 726767-70—276 

5-Maniyama Jop. 6964-70-73— 276 

M. Ku ram ota Jap. 6947-71 -70-277 

Peter Terovainea US. 66-7069-72—277 


RUGBY UNION 


Super 12 

FINAL 

SATURDAY IN AUCKLAND 
Canterbury Crusaders 2a Auektand Blues 13 


Ireland 48. Boland. South Africa 35 
Scotland 4Z Victoria. Australia 13 


Washington D.C.Z Tampa Bay 1 
Columbus 4. 5an Jose 1 
Chicago X Las Angeles 1 
STANDINGS: Eastern Conference: D£. 
25 points Columbus 21; NY-NJ 15; Miami 11; 
New England l(k Tampa Bay 6. Western Coa- 
fereace: l_A. 28 points; Chlcaga IfeSanJas* 
IX- Daflas 14; Kansas City 11/ Colorado 8. 


TRANSITIONS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Baltimore- Signed LHP Matt Ritey-Put 
right-hander Scott Kamierdedd on 15-day 
disabled fist retroactive to May 21 

Detroit- Put LHP Roberto Dvnm otil5- 
day disabled BsL Recalled RHP Dean Craw 
from Toledo, IL. 

hew York- S igned OF MDceVerda. 

Toronto— Claimed LHP Ben VanRyn off 
wohrers from San Diego Padres. Designated 
IB Ryan Jones ter assignment ' 

NATIONAL LEAGUE , 

COLORADO- Acquired LHP Tom Doyle 
from Duluth-Superior, Northern League, fgr 
pfoyertobenamed. 

Houston— Put CF Richard Hidalgo on 15- 
day disabled tet. Recalled OF Ray Mont- 
gomery from New Orleans. PCL 

MtolUl 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL 1 caciiB 

Atlanta— Signed RB Ken Qxendtae to i 
yearconlrad. 

new England— Terminated contract of 
RB Dave Meggett 

N.Y. jets— Signed WR Hason Graham and 
WR Chris Brazzell. 

HOCKEY 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

BUFFALO- Signed D Cory Saridi to mum- 
year contract. 

k , H j!'u' SLaNDEHS_ ^Ruined C-LW Dmitri 
Nabokov from Chicago for LW Jeon-Ptare 

Dumont and 1998 51tv-round draft choice. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Total 

* Castle protector 

8 Sippers aid 

is “ tu’ (Verdi 

ana] 

14 Open, as a gate 
is Rapid-fire 
it Beavers' project 
IB Former 

Bangkok-based 

grp. 

19 Yens 

20 Questran of 
understanding, 
to a Spanish 
count? 

23 Undemanding, 
asajob 


24 Recede 

is' girl 

watcher* (1968 
song lync) 

28 Actor Morales 

29 Plant again 

32 Boast 

33 "The Old Wives' 
Tale" dramatist 
George 

39 "Ars Poetica’ 
poet 

srWhatadoctor 
prescritjes. to 0 
Spanish count? 

40 Lacking interest 

41 'Same hern' 

4a Harvest 


43 Important 
efemenf of rap 
lyrics 

4s Where baby 


•zuncH ■ 

CARQLHE Escort Saw* 
Tdb 079 / 403 30 BT 


Solution to Puzzle of May 29 


DDisn nas rD0nn 
SGH3C3EIII1S 
DEEinnEHaa □□□□□□ 
ntuBaasa aHaanaa 
Baaaa aaaaaaa 
annann □□□□□ 
□aannoniHHa aaaa 
oaD anaanao aaa 
qdede aaaBaaanaa 
buses tasasas 
Hasoaaa anaas 
□□□□□□a ciniaaaan 
□asnao aaaanaaa 
hqsqbq aaaassnui 
□hsq bqs sasa 


49 Lanka 

so Coffee 
alternative 
51 Alan Ladd 
western 

32 Minute nutritional 
components, to a 
Spanish count? 
sc House V.l.p. Dick 
so Cease-fire 
so Cause fora 
Band-Aid 
Si Perjurers 
82 Swashbuckling 
Flynn 

63 Word repeated 

intakes to 

know ‘ 

■4 Slight 

contamination 
ss Mailed 
os Bloodshot 


1 Tempt 

2 Planet beyond 

Saturn 

3 Brunch drink 

4 Like cooked 
oatmeal 

sPrtme draft 

classification 

a Blind as — 

7 Jacques of 

French cinema 


■ Edible pigeon 

o Swirl 

10 Trucker's truck 

11 Serve that zings 

12 Dtvs. of months 
is He was asked 

■Wherefore art 

thou?" 

21 Creates quickly 
as “Charlotte's 
Web" author 
as Shah's land, 
once 

26 Antmttacfcer 
spray 

27“ before 

beauty" 

so “Foutr carter 
ao Shade provider 
31 Rundown 
ra Sweet roll 
34 Long, long time 

36 World Series 
mo. 

37 Stags and does 

38 Town east of 
Santa Barbara 

30 Barely Ut 
40 P.S AT. takers 
«• Swiftness 

46 HI wil 

47 What musical 
instruments 
should be 

48 Defeated 
so Rendezvous 
si Relative of the 

salmon 

52 Graceful aquatic 
bird 


sis UiU “■■■■ 

inigSBSigS" 11 


^■1 BjilflBB muum 

!sBsi%ssi"i 

■■■ ■■■ HI 1 HI 

■■■BE IBSB* 
SBSBB a SBBB 

■PwSal- bbbb mum 


53 Goes astray 

54 Tempt 

55 Suppiy-antj. 

bamand subj 

5® Not the main 
route; Abbr 
57 Narrow inlet 
ss — tai 


See our 

International 

FrrancUgugg 


in Tlie Intcrmarkct 


IfrjH L> IJlSaD 
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Hasek Plays 
The Goat as 
Sabres Lose 

God From Blue Line 

Gives Capitals Victory 
And a 3-1 Series Lead 


By Tank Kl-Bstshir 

New York Times Servic* 


f. 




p 


•• BUFFALO — Dominik Hasek has 
been Known to win games all by him- 
self. This time, be played a large role in 
losing cause. 

Hasek allowed Joe Juneau to score a 
sbortnanded goal from 70 feet (21 me- 
teis) Jaie in the game Saturday night to 
seal the Capitals' 2-0 victory in Game 4 
£f the Eastern Conference finals. Wash- 

■ NHL Playoffs 

*- ■■ 

*ington now leads the best-of-seven 
Series over Buffalo, 3-1. 

; The blame cannot be placed totally on 
■Hasek, but Juneau’s goal at 13 minutes 
38 seconds of the third period, which 
Jgrazed Hasek’s glove on its way into the 
igoal, took the life out of Sabres and their 
jcrowdL Hasek has not been playing his 
)best hockey during these playoffs, but 
-until Saturday night's blunder, he had 
■’given the Sabres a chance to win every 
;game. 

“It was probably the fourth time in 

the 

y, if 

of those shots, none 

'of them would go into the goal, but this 
;one went into the goal It’s disap point- 
iing. bur sometimes it happens.” 
j If it were any goalie but Hasek, it 
iwould not be fair to say he has struggled 
In the series. But Hasek has not looked 
like the dominant goalie he was during 



Unfamiliar Territory 
For the Bulls: Game 7 

Pacers ’ Victory Creates ‘Do or Die’ Finale 


By Thomas George 

New York Times Service 


The Buffalo Sabres’ goalie, Dominik Hasek, watching as Craig Berube's shot sails past him inthe ti^dperkxL 



the regular season and in the 
Olympics. 

“It has been a very demanding sea- 
son on him, very demanding, said 
Lindy Ruff, the Buffalo coach. “Men- 
tally, he could be wearing a little bit But 
he seemed very fresh to me this morn- 
ing. It wasn’t that he seemed down at all. 
His personality was vejy bubbly.” 

After being stunned twice in overtime 
in the last two games, the Sabres started 
as iftbey had no desire for another extra 
session. Buffalo set the game's tempo in 
the first two minutes — fast and hard. 
The Sabres delivered tough hits, took 
quality shots and played responsibly in 
front of Hasek, who seemed to be re- 
covering nicely from his string of un- 
Hasek-nke performances. 


The Sabres, however, had nothing to 
show for their efforts. Despite outshoot- 
ing the Capitals, 20-12. in the first rwo 
periods, they were unable to put a single 
puck past the Washington goalie, Olaf 
Kolzig. For the game, Buffalo outshor 
Washington, 30-19. Kolzig stopped 
them all. 

Kolzig was so good he even stopped 
shots he never saw. In the second peri- 
od, the Sabres’ Rob Ray skated in alone 
and whipped a wrist shot through a 
screen. But the Capitals’ goalie, playing 
several feet out of his crease, blindly 
stopped the shot with his shoulder. 

After playing two relatively conser- 
vative periods, Washington came out in 
the third playing with added intensity 
and quickly broke the scoreless tie. 


Craig Berube’s low, hard slap shot 
through traffic at 2:34 gave the Capitals 
a J-0 Jead. After Dale Hunter won the 
face-off in the Buffalo zone, the puck 
was kicked back to Phil Housely, who 
passed to Berube. H is shot deflected off 
of Hasek's right pad on the way in. 

Juneau's goal gave the Capitals the 2- 
Olead. After taking apass at the red line. 
Juneau skated toward the beards and 
wound up 10 feet in front of the Sabres' 
blue line. 

The shot beat a stunned Hasek, who 
appeared not to have been ready for it. 

“The first goal looked like he could 
have been screened on it, but the second 
one was just bizarre,” said Ruff. “The 
game was right there for us, even at 1-0. 
We just didn't get the breaks.” 


INDIANAPOLIS — Indiana's vic- 
tory over Chicago that a forced a de- 
ciding game on Sunday night in the 
NBA Eastern Conference finals had 
even Michael Jordan struggling for per- 
spective. 

“Obviously, it’s new," Jordan said, 
of having to play in a seventh game. 

The two-time defending champion 
Bulls, downed by the Pacers, 92-89, 
Friday night, have had their rrng-be- 
jeweled hands full against a team 

hungry for its first shot ai an NBA tide. 
The last tune the Bulls faced a seventh 
game in a playoff series was in 1996, 
when the New York Kuicks beat them in 
the second round while Michael Jordan 
was playing baseball. 

With Jordan on the team, the Bulls 
haven’t played in a seventh game since 
the second round of the 1992 playoffs, 
when they beat the Knicks and then 
went on to win the NBA champion- 
ship. 

“We’ve jusr got to play like there’s 
□o tomorrow, which it is," Jordan said. 
“Do or die.” 

Which is how Indiana played Friday 
night. The Pacers, with 25 points from 
their center, Rik Smits, won on the 
strength of an even first quarter, a 49-46 
halftime edge and a free-for-all effort in 
the second half in which they used every 
ounce of energy to withstand the mighty 
Bulls. 

And it didn't hurt that Jordan 
stumbled. 

Jordan, as he has in each of the Bulls’ 


playoff games, led die team with 35 
points, but he slipped and fell while 
driving to the basket in die game’s clos- 
ing seconds with die Bolls behind, 91- 
89. Jordan and the Bulls argued that he 
was tripped by Derrick McKey, but no 
foul was called. 

“I actually thought I was tripped,” 
Jordan said. “I had a clear path to the 
basket, and all of a sudden I started 
falling.” 

The Bulls' coach, Phil Jackson, who 
was fined for his criticism of the of- 
ficiating in the Pacers’ victory in Game 
4, took issne with the referees again. “It 
was obviously a foul, and it wasn’t 
called," he said. 

McKey said he was also surprised no 
foul was called, though he said Jordan 
fell on his own. “He was leaning a tittle 
bit more than he had to,” McKey said. 
“I don ’! know what happened. Because 
it's him, 1 was waiting for a foul to be 
called." 

Jackson also argued an illegal de- 
fense call against Scottie Pippen with 1 
minute 27 seconds left and the Bulls 
leading by one. Reggie Miller hit the 
free throw to tie the game, 87-87. ‘ ‘You 
never see a call at that point of a game,” 
Jackson said. 

Travis Best set the pace for the Pacers 
for most of the final 12 minutes and 
scored what turned out to be the de- 
ciding points, hitting a bank shot and 
two free throws. 

Smits. who made 1 1 -of- 12 shots from 
the floor, was as hot as he had been cold 
earlier in the series. Miller, on the other 
hand, missed 1 1 of 13 shots and made 
only three free throws. 

“I didn't think we’d ever see the line 
we saw from Reggie Miller tonight and 
not beat this team,” Jackson said. 
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McGwire Belts No. 27, but Padres Beat Cards 

Mets Win 8th Straight as Letter Shines; Gooden Strong in Losing Cause for Indians 




The Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Mark 
McGwire hit his major 
league-leading 27th home run 
far Sl Louis, bat the Padres 
tied the game in the bottom of 
the eighth and won it, 3-2, in 
the bottom of the ninth. 

McGwire finished l-for-3 
with a walk and is tied with 
Juan Gonzalez of .Texas, for 
tiie major league mns-batted- 
,in lead witow. 

With two outs in the eighth, 
Ken Caminiti doubled in 
;$teve Finley to tie the game. 
.Quilvio Veras then drove in 
the winning run in the bottom 
of the ninth. 

In the first inning, Alan 
Ashby, the San Diego starter, 
threw an 0-1 pitch down die 
middle of the plate and McG- 
wire drove it into the seats in 

left-center field. 

It was McGwire’s 16th 
■homer in May. breaking his 
own chib record for homers in 
a single month. He had 15 last 
September. McGwire has 11 
homers in as many games, 
including a two-run shot in 
Friday night’s 8-3 victory 
over die Padres. 

McGwire has already 
broken the major-league re- 
cord for most home runs by 
the end of May — Ken Grif- 


fey Jr.’s 24 in 1997 — and 
needs just five more to claim 
the mark for most runs by the 
end of June — Griffey’s 32 in 
1994. 

Brian Jordan hit a run- scor- 
ing single far the Gflrrfinals 
with one out in die third for a 

Basibali Boundop 

2-0 lead. San Diego’s Andy 
Sheets hit a run-scoring 
single In tiie fifth. 

Imnn 12 , Mwti w 4 In 
Milwaukee, Cal Eldred fi- 
nally got his first victory over 
a National League team, 
snapping a six-game losing 
streak to lead the Brewers to 
their fourth straight triumph. 

Eldred (1-4), who gave up 
two unearned runs on foor hits 
in five-plus innings, was win- 
less in three inteneague starts 
last season and in his first 11 
starts this year after the Brew- 
ers switched leagues. 

Mvts s, puBm 4 In Phil- 
adelphia, Al Leiter struck out 
a season-high 10 batters and 
Carlos Baerga, Bernard 
GiBcey and Butch Huskey 
homered asNew York won its 
eighth straight. 

Pirate* 8. Expos t In Pitts- 
burgh, Montreal’s right field- 
er, Vladimir Guerrero, threw 


the ball away on Jason Kend- 
all’s bases-loaded single in 
the ninth. The three-run play 
capped the Pirates’ 
comeback. 

The Pirates ’ rally overcame 
Brad Fullmer’s grand slam 
and five RBIs for Montreal. 

Cubes, Bravos s In Chica- 
go, Matt Mieske and Henry 
Rodriguez both homered as 
the Cubs hung on to beat At- 
lanta. The Braves lost their 
third straight game for the 
first time this year. 

The Braves scored four 
rans in the ninth inning and 
had the lying run at second 
base with one out before Bob 
Patterson got Ryan Klesko to 
line into a double play for his 
first save. 

Roc km 6, Astro* 3 In Den- 
ver, Larry Walker hit a two- 
run homer to support John 
Thomson's solid pitching, 
and Colorado snapped a 
three-game losing screak. 

Giant* 4, Diamondbacks 1 

In San Francisco, Barry 
Bonds’s run-scoring single 
brought in the go-ahead run in 
the sixth inning and Orel Hex- 
shiser won bis fifth straight 
game for San Francisco. 

Hershiser (5-3), who lost 
his first three decisions of the 
season, went six innings, al- 


lowing one unearned run and 
two hits with six strikeouts 
and five walks. 

In the American League: 

Hangars 10, Oriotas 8 In 
Baltimore, Juan Gonzalez 
homered twice and Lee 
Stevens gave Texas the lead 
with a two-run shot in the 
eighth innin g as the Rangers 
rallied after blowing a five- 
run lead. 

Ivan Rodriguez led off the 
eighth with his third hit, a 
single, and Stevens followed 
with a 415-foot (126-raeter) 
blast over the right-field 
walk 

Btua Jays 4, Indians 2 In 

Toronto, Carlos Delgado 
spoiled a strong pitching per- 
formance by Dwight Gooden 
as the Blue Jays snapped 
Cleveland’s four-game win- 
ning streak. 

Woody Williams (6-2), the 
Toronto starter, gave up only 
five hits, including Jim 
Thome’s 12th homer, and 
struck out six. 

With the Indians up 2-1 in 
the sixth, Gooden allowed 
two-out walks to Shawn 
Green and Jose Canseco be- 
fore giving way to Alvin Mor- 
raan, who faced Delgado. 
After a double steal. Delgado 
hit a two-nm double to put the 


Blue Jays up, 4-3. 

Gooden gave up three runs 
on just two hits, including a 
solo homer By Green. 

twins 8, Angsts 1 In Min- 
neapolis, Otis Nixon ended a 
month-long stay on the dis- 
abled list with two stolen 
bases and rwo runs to spark 
Minnesota- 

Wearing a face mask to 
protect his still-healing jaw 
— which made his batting 
helmet look like a football 
helmet — Nixon stole a base 
and scored in each of the first 
two innings as the Twins built 
a 64) lead. 

Nixon took a ball to the jaw 
when be made a diving at- 
tempt on a line drive by Jim 
Edmonds in the eighth. He 
finished the inning but then 
was pulled for a pinch-hitter. 

Athtatkn 10, Royals 4 In 
Kansas City, Mike Blowers 
drove in five runs with two 
late homos and Oakland 
scored six runs in the ninth 
inning. 

Blowers hit a two-run 
homer off Scott Service in the 
eighth to tie the game at four 
before capping toe big ninth 
with a three-run shot off Matt 
WhisenanL 

Devil Rays 6, Uariimrt 2 In 
Sl Petersburg, Florida, Mike 



The Cardinals' Mark McGwire blasting his major league-leading 27th home run. 


Kelly broke a l-for-17 slump 
with two singles and drove in 
three runs to lead Tampa Bay 
to victory over Seattle. 

Dennis Springer (2-8) 
snapped an eight-game losing 
streak, allowing two hits in 
five innings to get his first 


victory since April 4. 

Hg«n6, White Sox o In De- 
troit, Brian Moehler pitched 
Detroit’s first shutout of toe 
season and Luis Gonzalez 
and Tony Clark homered for 
toe Tigers. 

Joe Randa drove in three 


runs with three hits and 
Kimera Bartee scored after 
each of his own two doubles. 
Damion Easley extended his 
hitting streak to 19 games, the 
best in the American League 
this season, with a second- 
inning single. 
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A Tale of 2 Japanese Pitchers: Nomo Struggles While Irabu Hits His Stride 


At Dodger Stadium, Boos Replace Cheers 


By Bill Plaschkt 

Los Angeles Tmus 


• LOS ANGELES — Once, there were 
flashbulbs, hundreds of them, lighting 
toe sky above Chavez Ravine with each 
dramatic windup. 

Once, toe pitcher won an award 
named for Jackie Robinson, joined a 
rfhib that included Sandy Koufax and 
'finished chird in a popularity poll to toe 
r Japanese prime minister. 

I Once, Nomomania applied to all 
'*tbose infatuated with the Dodgers ’ dom- 
Hpating Japanese pitcher. 

Now, the Dodgers are trying to trade 
■Nomo to toe Seattle Mariners as part of 
package for Randy Johnson. And on 
‘ Saturday, a lovely spring afternoon was 
■ruined by a former hero who may sud- 
denly be in the autumn of his career. 
f. For an excruciating hour and 15 
•ramies at Dodger Swtao, Hite) 
^Nomo was again, more baffling to the 
• Dodgers than toe other guys, allowing 
^^rinnati Reds six runs m less than 

-four innings in a 7-3 loss. 

■ Nomo hasn’t won a game in a moatiL 

Hhe Dodgers have lost nme of Jus 12 
.’ starts and he appears unable to make it 

asked about future agustn^ts 
Ion Saturday, Nomo said through an 
not going to do any- 

the ball hard to evwy 
.direction, then explained it with wide 



it's hard to relate that to him.” 

With a fastball that has slowed after 
elbow surgery and a forfcball that 
spoons, the 29-year-old pitcher has got- 
ten old, fast In his first two seasons with 
tiie Dodgers, he was 29-17 with a 2.90 
eamed-nm average. In the last two sea- 
sons, be has gone 16-19 with a 4.55 
ERA. . , 

Maybe his arm is simply wearing 
down after throwing the difficult fork- 
ball for nine seasons, including five 
years in Japan. Maybe, while favoring 
-*-ed elbow, he has developed a 
suwuiue. problem that he won’t ac- 
knowledge. He wouldn’t be the first 
pitcher to hide something. 

Maybe it’s all tins trade talk that’s 
bothering him, which might have been 
trifled Saturday when a Mariner scout 
was unfortunately sitting close enough 
to get blood on his shirL Maybe Nomo, 
who has told teammates be wants to 
stay was thinking about all of this. 

^‘ithas to affect yon,” Gary Sheffield 
said. “I’ve been through it ft's 
ymwrtimg you never want to hear.' 

In toe old days, when Nomo was 
throwing a no-hitter in Colorado or 
striking out 17 Florida Marlins, hitters 
swung at thal low forkball because they 
were afraid of his fastball Today, it’s 
just another low pitch. 

The problem is faatNonra apparently 

doesn’t think he has any troubles. When 
about his current 2-7 record, he 
said, “That’s not something that both- 
ers meat alL’’ 

When asked about the boos, which 




Si® Mnrovkfc/Rttttn 

The Dodgers’ Hide© Nomo going 
into his windup against Cincinnati. 

to interpret his comments as meaning he 
doesn’t care. It may still be asked, 
however, why he hasn’t used some of 
Ms $2.7-miIIion annual salary for lan- 
guage lessons. 

Nomo speaks some English with his 
teammates, bnt Dodger officials basic- 
ally get what they can get. 

A smile, a shnig, a promise to keep 
working and absolutely no answers. All 
this on a day when having some would 
have been nice. 

The Dodgers need somebody to 
shake them awake. Used to be, Nemo 
was that somebody. 


After Much-Maligned First Season, Yanks’ FirebaUer Has 4-1 Mark 


By Jack Curry 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — Hideki Irabu de- 
serves an apology or two, or three. Just 
think about it. Flow unfair is it that 
Irabu’s implosion into ineptitude with 
the Yankees last season was covered 
with much more zest and vigor than his 
explosion into ecstasy this season? 

Do toe headline writers who treated 
one of Irabu's weak batting practice 
sessions in spring training like a World 
Series flop feel silly? They should. 

Irabu deserves apologies from some 
reporters, both toe American and Jap- 
anese journalists who attacked him 
rather than analyzed him during a for- 
gettable first season. He deserves apo- 
' logics from some fans, who' made his 
entrance into games last September 
seem as if he were despised. He de- 
serves apologies from George Steto- 
brenner, the Yankees’ owner, who 
sometimes belittled his 512.8 million 
investment 

“Everybody was saying $12.8 mil- 
lion is a lot of money for a guy who can’ t 
pitch.” said Don Nomura, Irabu’s 
agent “I’m saying that $12.8 million is 
a steal for the Yankees right now.” 

Two months ago, Nomura would 
never have dared to utter something so 
bold. Two months ago, Irabu was still 
trying to prove that he belonged in the 
major leagues. But as Irabu lumbered to 
toe mound against toe Boston Red Sox 
on Saturday, he did so as toe best pitcher 
on toe best team in baseball 

Irabu gave up only three hits in seven 
innings, but they included a two-run 
homer by Mo Vaughn. Bret Saberhagen 
»itched strongly for 6% innings and the 
Sox won, 3-2. 

It was Irabu’s first loss of the season. 


He is 4-1, and he could be 8-0, because 
he has not allowed more than two 
earned nzns in seven starts and had one 
four-inning beauty wiped out by rain. 

Before Saturday's game, he had a 
1.13 eamed-nm average, the lowest in 
toe majors. He had held batters to a .174 
average and a .1 14 mark with runners in 
scoring position. He r shouId be favored 
to win toe comeback player of the year 
award. 

He already has secured the award for 
being most deserving of an apology. 

“I’m surprised toe eamed-nm av- 
erage is that good,” said the Yankees’ 
manager, Joe Tone, who usually 
stopped short of maligning Irabu. 
“Tlwre’s a lot of things that surprised 
me about him.” 

Save the jokes about Irabu being 
overweight, which he is. Save toe re- 
marks about Irabu being a two-pitch 
pitcher, which he is on a good day 
because he has often barreled by with 
just a fastball. Save toe tales about him 
being cautious, which he is. 

What matters to the Yankees is that 
Irabu is a reliable pitcher who no longer 
displays his emotions when he staggers. 
Irabu has tempered his temper, bonded 
with his pitching coach, Mel Stot- 
tlemyre, and is more accepted by team- 
mates' because of his maturity, work 
ethic and humility. 

“You have to be comfortable enough 
with yourself to even allow yourself to 
be accepted by people,” Paul O'Neill 
toe outfielder, said. * ‘It’s not like he just 
got here anymore. He’s one of us.” 

Irabu senses the acceptance and, 
through an interpreter, said; “Last year, 
I had no experience in toe major 
leagues. I hadn’t pitched against all toe 
teams. I didn’t know toe batters. It was 
very rough. This year, I’ve been getting 


a lot of advice.” 

Surely, Irabu is enjoying this turn- 
around. He is not the Japanese Nolan 
Ryan, as he was advertised, but he has 
reached 97 miles per hour (155 kilo- 
meters per hour) with his fastball He is 
not the stiff who Torre said was not in 
pitching shape while going 5-4 with a 
7.09 last year. Surely, Irabu has been 
motivated by the abuse he received. He 
just will not concede it_ 

“Last year’s criticism hasn't moti- 
vated me at all,” Irabu said “My mo- 
tivation is wanting to do the things to be 
successful as a starter in the major 
leagues.” 

Irabu is still robotic when discussing 
himself, never looking at toe questioner 
on cliches. He offered one 
into his feelings when he indirectly 
issed how nice it is that the hoopla 
that turned each start into an event in 
1997 has subsided Only about 15 Jap- 
anese reporters cover Irabu’s starts, 
down from three times that number. 

‘ This year, toe o veraU atmosphere is 
very focused on baseball,” Irabu said. 
“I get a lot of support being in that 
atmosphere and having my teammates 
help focus on bascbalL” 

O’Nall added: “There was so much 
hype when he got here, Nolan Ryan 
wouldn’t have lived up to it. It shows how 
mentally tough he is. He put that behind 
him. He’s only going to get better.” 

When Nomura was asked about Irabu 
blending in with less fanfare this season, 
he snapped: “Failure stories sell better 
than success stories.” 

Can Irabu get better? O’Neill and 
Tone said he could While Irabu prob- 
ably thinks he can improve, he answered 
as coyly as someone who was awaiting 
an apology. “I wonder,” Irabu said 
“You know, I wonder about that” 
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World Roundup 


Coach of England 
Drops Gascoigne 


It’s Showdown Time 
For Hingis and Venus 


soccer Glenn Hoddle, the 
coach of England, axed Panl 
Gascoigne as he cut his squad to the 
World Cup limit of 22, British tele- 
vision reported Sunday. 

Sky News, referring to a media 
briefing held by David Davies, a 
spokesman for the team, said at its 


Both Breeze to Set Up Quarterfinal ; 
Rios of Chile Beats Costa in 4 Sets 


By Christopher Clarey 

International Herald Tribune 


d rainin g camp in Spain that the oth- 
er players left out were Phil Neville. 


er players left out were Phil Neville, 
Andy Hinchcliffe, Nicky Butt, the 
striker Dion Dublin and the goal- 
keeper Ian Walker. 

Gascoigne, 31, was the only 
member of the squad with expe- 
rience of the World Cup finals. He 
played in the 1990 semifinal. 

(Italy Goalie Is Out, Page 26) 


Zuile Increases Lead 


PARIS — They shared the same flight 
from Florida, the same hotel and the same 
plan: to meet in the women’s final. 

But the paths of the Williams sisters 
diverged Sunday, and it is clear that the 
gap in age between die 17-year-old 
Venus and 16-year-old Serena is also a 
gap in maturity. 

A more poised and polished player 
would have found a way to finish off 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario in the fourth 


cycling Alex Zulle tore 
through the individual time trial at 
the Tour of Italy on Sunday to open 
up a substantial overall lead. 

Zulle covered the 40 kilometers 
(25 miles) in and around Trieste in 
northern Italy in 44 minutes, 38 
seconds for his third-stage victory. 
Sergei Gontchor, another time-trial 
expert was second 53 seconds 
back. Zuile leads Pavel Tookov by 
2:02 in the overall standings. (AP) 


The French Open 


Raiders Draftee Dies 


football Leon Bender, a de- 
fensive tackle who signed with 
Oakland this month after being 
taken by the Raiders in the second 
round of the National Football 
League draft, was found dead Sat- 
urday in the bathroom of his agent’s 
home in Marietta, Georgia, a sub- 
urb of Atlanta. The cause of death 
was not known, but die police said 
they do not suspect foul play. 

Bender had epilepsy, said a 
spokeswoman for Washington 
Slate University where he played 
on the football team. It was not 
known whether that contributed to 
his death. 

• The defensive end Pat Swill- 
ing. once an NFL Defensive Player 
of the Year, is coming out of re- 
tirement to rejoin the Oakland 
Raiders, the team said. (AP) 


round, but although Serena led, 6-4. 5-2, 
and served for the match at 5-3. she 
could not keep her edge or her nerve. 

By the time the last unforced error 
had been recorded, she had lost 6-3 in 
the third set to the fourth-seeded Span- 
iard, who has made a career out of 
chasing down balls that others would 
have let bounce twice. Sanchez Vicario 
has wrung every milliliter of potential 
out of her unexceptional frame and less- 
than-spectacular game. 

“It’s something I have in myself,” 
she said. “People know they have to 
close it out against me.” 

In this instance, Sanchez Vicario had 
even more desire than usual to keep this 
American teenager from joining her 
older sister in the quarterfinals of her 
first French Open. The Williamses have 
ruffled a few tennis dresses in their short 
careers, and Serena ruffled Sanchez Vi- 
cario’s in tbe final game of die first set 
when she ran forward and scooped a 
dropshot off the clay. 

She ended up winning the point, but 
Sanchez Vicario — convinced that her 
drop shot had bounced a second time — 
began protesting to the chair umpire as 
the crowd jeered. Serena hustled over 


Kiwis Crush Sri Lanka 


CRICKET New Zealand beat Sri 
Lanka by 167 runs on Sunday in the 
first test in Colombo. Paul Wise- 
man, an off-spin bowler, took five 
wickets and Daniel Vertori, a left- 
arm spinner, took three as Sri Lanka 
collapsed. (AFP) 


Low Scores in Hamburg 



and shouted at Sanchez Vicario to make 
herself heard above the din. 

“I was just saying, ‘Arantxa, 
Arantxa. One bounce.' ” Serena said. 

But Sanchez Vicario took umbrage at 
her aggressive tone, and after the Span- 
iard lost the set on the next point by 
knocking a forehand volley long, she 
was convinced that justice had not been 
done. A short ball that Serena knocked 
in the direction ofher face when she was 
at net later in tbe match did not improve 
her mood. 

“I just think she doesn’t have any 
respect for the person who is across (he 
net, and l*m glad I beat her,” said 
Sanchez Vicario, who will face Patty 
Schnyder, an unseeded Swiss player, in 
Tuesday’s quarterfinals. 

Not surprisingly, Serena had a dif- 
ferent view of the afternoon’s events, 
and shared the view, widely held on 
tour, that Sanchez Vicario has a difficult 
time accepting the opinions of lines- 
people and chair umpires. 

“Every time I see her play a match, 
she always argues about almost every 
call,” Serena said. “So I would have 
been surprised if she didn't do it against 
me.” 

There were few surprises in the earli- 
er women’s fourth-round matches. 
World No. 1 Martina Hingis was tbe 
first to advance with a 6-1, 6-2 victory 
over Anna Smashnova of Israel, ana 
though Hingis jokingly clasped her 
hands together and looked skyward in 
die hopes that Venus would lose against 
Henrieca Nagyova of the Slovak Re- 
public, her prayers were not answered. 

After Venus W illiams ’s 6-1, 6-3 vic- 
tory, the quarterfinal match that Paris 
had been bracing for since the draw was 
announced became a reality. 

Hin gis and Williams have played 
four times this season already, and each 
has won twice, although Hingis won in 
three sets in tee Italian Open final and 
has to be a slight favorite on clay. 

* ’It was a good victory for me to beat 
her in three sets in the finals of a big 
tournament; I hope she will remember 
that, ” Hin gis said. 



Ijvqncm Dm reT ho n /Ayocr F rs p reTV Ei 

Serena w illiam s stretching for a backhand against Arantxa Sanchez Vicario on tbe Suzanne Lenglen Court* 


Monday’s Top Matches 


golf Paul Broadhurst and Dar- 
ren Clarke shared tee lead Sunday 
after tee third round of tee 
Deutsche Bank Open in Hamburg. 
Bote shot 65s for 54-hole aggreg- 
ates of 198, 18-under-par. Lee 
Westwood broke tee course record 
with a 61 and is third. (AP) 
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Marcelo Rios concentrating on a 
shot Sunday against Albert Costa. 


Catkic EM h w vs. Marat Safin 

France’s last hope likes speed from 
the baseline, but he has rarely seen 
the kind of pace teat Safin gen- 
erates at age 18. 

Alfaarto Berasatogui (16) vs. 
Hicham Arazi Two physically small 
men with big doses of creativity. 
Alax Corretja (14) vs. Jason Stol- 

tsnborg The Americans are gone, 
but one Australian remains. Un- 
fortunately, Spanish, not English, 
remains the lingua franca on day. 

Filip DowuH vs. Franci s co Cfavct 

Dewulf has proved teat last year 
was no fluke, but can he get back to 
tee semifinals without qualifying? 


Hingis made a point of down-playing 
her fast-developing rivalry with Wil- 
liams. “I’m almost three thousand 
points up in the ranki ngs, so you can’t 
really say there are rivalries for me,” 
she said. 

Although no American man ad- 
vanced past tee third round at Roland 
Garros for tee first time in tee open era, 
three American woman reached tee 
quarterfinals: Venus, the No. 2 seed 
Lindsay Davenport and tee No. 6 seed 
Monica Seles. 

Davenport, no clay-court specialist 
survived a potentially tricky encounter 
with the No. 14 seed. Sandline Tested of 
France, on center court, 6-3. 4-6, 6-2. 
Sdes, who has been sharp despite miss- 
ing training because of the recent death 
ofher father Karolj. beat Chanda Rubin, 
another American. 6-1. 6-4. 

Seles will face tee winner of Sunday 
night’s match between Jana Novotna 
and Anna Kouraikova, which was sus- 
pended because of darkness with No- 
votna leading, 4-2, in tee decisive third 
set Koumikova played the final game, 
which she won, w tears, apparently be- 
cause she had been denied a bathroom 
break. 

Davenport will meet tee winner of tee 
match between Conchita Martinez and 
tee defending champion, Iva Majoli, 
which was also suspended Sunday night 
at one set all. 

There is no defending champion left 
in the men’s event, only future cham- 


but a wrist injury' to Costa kept teat 
march from taking place. Costa was in 
fine health for this fourth-round match, 
and he played a brilliant first set, but 
Rios is tee most complete player left in 
thi$ tournament and his speed, angled 
ground strokes, clever serving and 
timely net-rushing eventually wore 
down Costa's considerable strengths. 

When Costa led. 4-2, in the second 
set, he was tee one dictating pace from 
the baseline. But then Rios began push- 
ing forward and taking tee ball earlier. It 
was enough to regain tee edge and reach 
his first quarterfinal at Roland Garros. 

Rios’s next match will not offer him 
any respite. Carlos Moya, who beat Jens 
Knippschild of Germany on Sunday, 
won tee clay-court event at Monte Carlo 
this season and is, like Rios, a former 
Australian Open finalist. 

In tee other quarterfinal in the top half 
of tee draw. Felix Mantilla of Spain will 
face Thomas Muster of Austria. Muster 
defeated Fernando Meligeni of Brazil in 
four sets and has not advanced this far at 


Roland Garros since he won the event in 
similarly slow and heavy conditions in 
1995. Mantilla beat Ramon Delgado, 
tee Paraguayan who upset - Feb: 
Sampras, in straight sets. . . 

Mantilla’s friend and practice pat-v: 
ner, Alex Corretja, the No. 14 seed from* 
Spain, had a much more difficnlttimein 
the third round against Heman Gumy of 
Argentina. When rain stopped their 
match on Saturday night, Corretjawas . 
down two sets to one. When they re- 
sumed play on Sunday afternoon^ Cor- 
retja won tee fourth set and jumped oiit 
to a 5-1 lead in the fifth, only to watdi 
Guray swashbuckle his way even. 

In tee end, Corretja would win, tins 
five-and-a-balf hour match 9-7. in tt* 
final set, and share a long and emotional 
embrace with Gumy at the net - 

“I told him teat he is a great person,’* 
Gumy said. 

Several hours later, wherrSenaa. 
Williams and Sanchez Vicario finally 
shook hands, there would be no similar 
exchange of pleasantries. 


French Open 


M PARS, FRANCE 


pions. On Sunday, Marcelo Rios of 
Chile look a step toward winning his 


Chile look a step toward winning his 
first Grand Slam event by beating Al- 
bert Costa of Spain, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3. 

Rios, tee No. 3 seed, and Costa, tee 
No. 13 seed, were supposed to play in 
the Italian Open final two weeks ago. 


THIRD Rowe 

Setena WrHmnw, US. def. Dominique Van Rood 05). 
Bda~ 6-1. 4-1; Potty Schnyder. 5witz. def. Silvia Faitaa 
It. 6-Z 6-1; CoochBo Martinez (7J. Sp, det. Vhqfnta Ru- 
ano-Pasaial Sp. 6-1, 64fc Mogul Serna, Sp. def. Rux- 
andrn Diogomir, Ronu 6-A. 2-4 6-1; 

Arantxa Stmdwz Vtattto M> Sp. def. Alexandra Fowl 
Fr. 6-Z 6-1: No Mojafl OH). Cm. def. Mortatt Dta-OBva 
Arp. 6-Z 7-6 (7-2); Sondrfne Testud 04). Pr. del. Goto 
Leon Garcia Sp. 6-1, 6-1; Lindsay Davenport CD, US. dot 
Beno Ukhoviseva Rt*. 7-5, 7-1 

FOURTH ROUND 

Martina Hlngte 0), Swttz. def. Anna Smashnova lsr.6- 
1, 6-Z Venus Wnnams (8% US. tUL Henfeto Nagyova 
Slovakia 6-1. 6-Z Lindsay Davenport CO. US. def. 
Sondrfne Talud [14). Fr. 63, *«, 6-Z PWly Schnyder. 
Sirflz. det Mogui Sema Sp. 6-1, 6-3. 


Monica Seles (6). US. def. Oianda RdWn, US. 6X6- 

* Aruntra Sanchez Vknrto[4);Sp. det SenrfwWWbw, - S 
US. 4-6. 7-5, 6-3. 

mU'IHWL H - 

HMD ROUND 

Hicham Arazi Morocca def. Mariano ZafaaMa, .' 
genlina 6-4, 0-4 64 7-6 (7-30; Cedric Ptofloe, Fr.dK/: . 
Richard Krajicek (10). Nath. 6-Z 6-Z 7-5. . . ,7- 

Alberto Berasatogui (16), Sp. del Dora If* HlWy 
StovoWa 6-7 £2-7), o-Z 7-5, 7-i- Marat Soft* RtesladeC ’ 
DanM VaceL Czech R. 6-3, 3-6, 6-Z 7-6. . ' 7 

Francisco Clawt Sp. def. Michael Chang tll)» US.T- 
6, 7-6 (7-5), 6-Z 64; Ale* Con«l]a 04). Sp. def. Henwn - ; 
Gumy, Argentina 6-1. 5-7,6-7 (4-7), 7-5, W. . . 

FOURTH ROUND 

Feta Mantilla 05), Sp. def. RananDcfgiifiaPartiBWP. : 
6-Z 6-Z 6-4; Thomas Mustec Austria del Fernando Me- • 
Hgeni. Braz.6-46-7 (B-KD.6-X3-66-3.' ’■ 

Cartas Moya 02), Sp. def. Jens Knlppsd*4 Germany, 

6i 7-i X6,6-k Marcelo Rios (3). CHte. defc Albert Orsta. 
03. Sp. 4-4 64. 6-3, <5-3. 
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j kick off your shoes ) 


and use AT&T Direct Service. With the world's most powerful network, you get fast, clear, reliable connections from anywhere. Plus you’ll always have the option of an operator who speaks your language. 
All it takes is your AT&T Calling Card or credit card, and you’re well on your way. Without a care in the world. 


Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 


AT&T Access Numbers 


I . Just dial die AT&T Access Number far die country 
you are calling from. 


2. Dial the phone number you’re calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 


S ior-* 


^ -V 

. 

- ' ’ ■ V 






:::;v _*.v 



AustraO — 022-903-0 1 1 Greece* ...... 00-800-13 1 1 Saudi Arabia* ..... 1 - 800-10 

Belghane 0-800-100-10 Irebnda 1 -800- S5 0-000 Spain. 900-99-00-11 

CxachRepufaflcA 00-4 2 -000-101 Israel 1-800-94-94-949 Sweden 020-795-611 

Egypt*(Cairo}4 — S 1 04)200 Italy v . 172-10 II Switzerland • 0800-09-001 1 

France 0-000-994)011 Netherlands* 0800-022.9111 United Kingdom A + 0800-89-001 1 

Germany 0130-0010 Rosen •a(Mokxjw)i 755-5042 Unified Kingdom * ♦ 0500-09-001 1 

For access numbers not listed above, ask any operator for AT&T Direct Service, or visit our Web site ac 

www-att.com/traveler 


Saudi Arabia® 1-800-10 

Spain. 900-99-00-1 I 

Sweden 020-795-61 1 

Switzerland* 0800-89-001 1 

United Kingdom A + 0800-89-001 1 
Unified Kingdom A + 0500-89-001 1 






It’s all within- your reach, 



■" «**nrt* ^ h TO “* 3 » ** us. only. CountryKiKOuniry rams consist of the cut of a an to the US. plus an uhUdoral charge based m. the country you vt altagYbu can call the US. from 

wy ing Mfable to most coumnes-OPtifalic phones tool coin payment diving the ean.fOlalDr first. Outside Calm lAddltlonal ctnrgiis apply outside Moscow. QUia LUC access number In N.IrcbnA+tf e»S does not complete, uie 0900-013-0011. 81998 AT&T 
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